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Preface 


An attempt has been made in the following pages to present a 
study of Rajasthani literature from the eleventh century when 
Rajasthani acquired the form of a speech to 1979 when it can 
claim to have a rich and growing literature. 

Rajasthani literature is vast and varied. Its treasures are 
mostly in manuscript form, cherished and preserved by indivi- 
duals and institutions scattered not only all over Rayisthan but 
in other States of the country as well. Many of these manu- 
scripts as also books published by individuals are not easily acces- 
sible. The task of securing, scrutinising and studying them, 
though rewarding, has not been easy. 

Modern authors presented a different problem. Their works 
are scattered in different magazines and individual publications. 
Many of these authors are still creatively active and their assess- 
ment can at best be only tentative. Rather than deal with them 
individually I have chosen to deal with different literary trends 
illustrating them by referring to individual authors or their 
works. Some repetition, therefore, could not be avoided. 

This History is the first attempt of its kind in English and 
primarily seeks to expose the non-Rajasthani readers to the cul- 
tural heritage of Rajasthan and the riches of Rajasthani litera- 
ture. To achieve this, translations had to be resorted to. Anyone 
who has ever attempted to translate from one language into 
another must have realised the immense difficulty of conveying 
the literary beauty, the complex associations and connotations 
of one into the other. The task seems to be almost impossible. 
I hope my modest attempt, sustained by the belief that human 
emotions are universal, will at least give a glimpse of the rich 
beauty of Rajasthani literature and awaken the curiosity of the 
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serious reader. If this happens, my labour would be amply 
rewarded. 

Names have been written with diacritical marks. A table of 
transliteration is given at the beginning. All dates refer to the 
Christian era and have been calculated by deducting 57 from 
the Vikram Samvat as a general rule. A glossary of words of 
Indian languages has been given at the end. 

I am indebted to the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, for hav- 
ing entrusted this work to me. The task could not have been 
undertaken successfully without the grant of academic leave to 
me by the University of Rajasthan and I am grateful to its 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate for that. I am very grateful 
to Mr. Vishnu Datt Sharma, ex-President of the Rajasthan 
Sahitya Akademi (Sangam), Udaipur, for going through the 
manuscript of this work and for his valuable suggestions. He is, 
however, in no way responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this History. Mr. R.K. Newatiya of Calcutta, very kindly let 
me consult a manuscript in his possession of which there is only 
one copy in existence. I am grateful to Mr. Rawat Saraswat and 
Dr. B.M. Jawaliya for their valuable assistance. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. N.K. Baheti, Mr. R.D. Somani, Mr. T.R. 
Manjhu, Mr. M.G. Sharda, Mr. D.N. Jaju, Mr. R.K. Rathi, 
Dr. R.K. Godara, Mr. Ratan Shah, Dr. K.C. Kasaliwal, Mr. 
K.C. Keshan and Mr. K.S. Tewari for their help. I am thank- 
ful to Mr. M.N. Neelkantha Pillai and Mr. R.C. Kalani for 
transcribing the manuscript. I can never hope to express fully 
my debt to Mr. M.M.R. Jami of the Deptt. of English, Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan, for the vigilant eye with which he went 
through the manuscript of this work, his thoughtful suggestions, 
stimulating comments and his untiring cooperation. Only his 
long and patient help enabled me to complete the task. No 

words can adequately express my gratitude to Mrs. Bhagwati 
Devi Maheshwari whose understanding and cooperation sustain- 
ed me in fulfilling this undertaking. 


B-174A, Rajendra Marg, 
Bapunagar, Jaipur. 


HIRALAL MAHESHWARI 
May 15, 1980 
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Transliteration Table 


aoa Tie 
a a tai 
zi a o 
: gi aY au 
Jou + anusvara fl 
3 a : visarga sh 
mT 
= k G7 p 
a kh % ph 
™ 8 ab 
= gh a bh 
ac a om 
8 ch ay 
a j ter 
a jh a | 
iat a] 
& th av 
3,3 d a ow 
%,¢ dh a 6 
T n Gs 
at qos 
q th @oh 
ad a ks 
a dh a tr 
“sa * gy 


= and @ are two different sounds but no separate symbols 
are available for them. # is never initial; it is always inter- 
vocalic or final. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introductory 


THe LAND AND THE LANGUAGE 


Rajasthan readily reminds one of glorious traditions of chivalry 
and freedom. A land of heroes, satis and saints, it has been a 
vital centre of culture, art and architecture of India. I's litera- 
ture is varied, vivid, extensive and rich, the unbroken traditions 
of which have been continuous for the last one thousand years. 
A brief attempt to survey this tradition has been made in the 
following pages. 


Rajasthan: its formation 

In the past, the constituent regions of the present Raja- 
sthan were known by different names. Many a time, due to 
change in their rulers, the boundaries of the separate regions 
also changed. The northern of these regions was known as 
Jangal, the eastern as Matsya, the southern as Medpat, Vagad, 
Pragvat, Malaw and Gurjratra, the western as Maru, Mad, 
Vall, Travani, the south-eastern as Sivi and the central part 
as Arbud and Sapadalaksa. The name Rajpitana seems to have 
been used first in 1800 by George Thomas in his Military 
Memoirs, for the simple reason that it was ruled by Rajput 
Chiefs. In 1829, Colonel Tod, in his well-known book Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, used the word ‘Rajasthan’ for it 
because it consisted of princely states. These two names have 
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since continued to denote the region. The name ‘Rajasthan’ gain- 
ed in popularity. It was also accepted by the Indian National 
Congress and after Independence by the Government of India. 
It may, however, be mentioned that earlier this word was used 
to denote the capital by Muhnot Nainsi (1610-1670) in his 
Khyat, and Ratan’ Virbhan (1688-1735) in his Rajripak. 

The present state of Rajasthan is a combination of 21 big 
and small princely states and the areas of the formerly cen- 
trally administered part ‘C’ State of Ajmer. The names of the 
states are as follows:—(1) Alwar (2) Bharatpur (3) Dholpur 
(4) Karoli (5) Banswara (6) Bundi (7) Dungarpur (8) Jhalawar 
(9) Kota (10) Kushalgarh (11) Kishangarh (12) Lawa (13) 
Pratapgarh (14) Shahpura (15) Tonk (16) Udaipur (17) Jaipur 
(18) Jodhpur (19) Bikaner (20) Jaisalmer and (21) Sirohi. 

The process of the integration of these states was complet- 
ed in stages. On 28 February 1948, the ‘Matsya’ Union was 
formed by uniting the first four states. The territories of the 
next eleven states (from 5 to 15) were united to form the 
Rajasthan Sangh - (the United States of Rajasthan) on 25 
March 1948. 

On 1 April 1948, Udaipur joined it to form the Rajasthan 
Union. 

Later, on 30 March 1949, the states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer were integrated with this Union. 

Soon after, on 15 May 1949, the ‘Matsya’ Union and on 
7 February 1950 the state of Sirohi were integrated with it. 

And lastly, on | November 1956, Ajmer, Abu (a part of the 
Bombay State) and Sunnel of the Bhanpura Tehsil of Mandsore 
district of the former Madhya Bharat were linked to the Union. 
Thus, the present state of Rajasthan came into being. Geogra- 
phically the Arawali ranges divide the State into two natural 
regions—the North-Western and the South-Eastern. 


Rajasthani: Maru Bhasa 

Generally the name of a language is given after the name of 
the region, province or state. Sometimes the language is also 
called either after the name of its major dialect or the people 
using it. The name Rajasthani is given after the name of the State 
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and is universally accepted. It is obvious that the name 
Rajasthani is new. The old and popular name was Maru 
Bhagd (used by Gopal Lahori in his Ras- Vilds in 1587). This 
has also been called as Maru Bhim Bhasa (by Mafech Kavi in 
his Raghunath Ripak Gita ro), Maru-Baini and Marudesiya 
Bhasi (by Siryamall Migran in his Varig Bhaskar) and Maru 
Bhisa (by Asiya Modji in his Pabiprakas). In Kuvalaymala, 
composed in 778 (V.S. 835) by Udyotan Sari, the peculiarities 
of the people of Maru Prades and their dialects, along with 
others, are given. A line from Kuvalaymald reads thus—‘Appa 
Tuppa’ bhani.re ah pecchai Marue tatto’ (The people of Maru 
PradeS speak ‘appa tuppa’). This reference to the dialect being 
the earliest is important but no clear idea of ‘Maru bhasa° can 
be formed from it. 


Evolution and growth 

The evolution and the stages of growth of Indo-Aryan 
languages may be traced thus: (1) Vedic or ‘Chandas’—Sanskrit 
(E.LA., from 1500 B.c, to 500 B.c.), (2) Prakrit—Apabhramsa 
(M.LA., from 500 B.c. to 1000 a.D.) and (3) ‘Deéi-bhasas’ in- 
cluding Rajasthani (N.LA., from 1000 a.D. onwards). Out of 
the six major forms of Prakrit, viz., Pali, Ardha-Magadhi, 
Saurseni, Maharastri, Magadhi and Paisaci, the first two are 
supposed to be comparatively older. Buddhist and Jain scrip- 
tures were written in Pali and Ardha-Magadhi respectively. 
Thougha form of Prakrit, Pali is not ordinarily termed as 
Prakrit. Every developed language has two forms — poetic 
speech and popular speech. Growth takes place on the basis of 
popular speech. This must have happened with all the Indo- 
Aryan languages at every stage referred to above, though 
evidence is still lacking. The period of Prakrits is roughly 
considered from 500 B.c, to 500 A.D. Each Prakrit had at least 
one form of Apabhramsa, if not more, as a sign of further 
growth. 


Prakrit-ApabhramSa:. Rajasthani 


Historically the evolution of Rajasthani may be linked 
up with Saurseni Prakrit. It was originally the language of 
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Mathura region and was extant in the west including Gujarat 
and Saurastra. This western form developed some peculiarities 
such as:—lInitial sound ‘dw’ becomes ‘b’ (Dwaraka-Baraka, 
Dwe-Be). Ks changes to ‘cch’ or ‘ch’. Thus, Ksudra becomes 
chudda. But in the eastern form it becomes ‘kkh’ or ‘kh’ (Khud- 
da). Sanskrit ‘r’ becomes ‘a’. In the eastern form it changes to 
“7. ‘Sta’ remains as ‘sta’ in this form but changes to ‘ttha’ in 
the eastern form. 

From Saurseni Prakrit developed two major forms of Apa- 
bhramgéa—the eastern or ‘Madhya DeSiya’ called Saurseni, and 
the western called ‘Gurjar’ or ‘Gurjari’. It is now accepted by 
most of the scholars that the earlier characteristics of Apa- 
bhraméga were first evolved in the western regions, which we 
may call-‘Gurjar’ ApabhramSa. Old Rajasthani developed from 
Gurjar Apabhraméa; Khadi Boli, Bangari, Braj, Kannauji and 
Bundeli developed from Saurseni Apabhraméa. 

The Apabhraméa literature, as it is available now, has been 
divided into three parts—the Eastern, the Northern and the 
Western. The Eastern form of Apabhraméa is seen in the works 
of the Siddhas of the Vajrayan sect of the Buddhist religion. 
Mahanay Prakds presents a specimen of Northern Apabhraméa. 
The: number of works in these two forms is very small. Most 
of this literature is in the Western ApabhramSa. Exceptions 
apart, almost all the important writers of the literature of the 
Western Apabhraméa,- including Swayambht, Puspadant, 
Dhanpaél, Muni Kanakamar, Dhawal, Raidha, Yas Kirti, 
Nayanandi, Dhahal, Sridhar, Haribhadra and others were Jains. 
Tne Jain Apabhraméa literature has not yet been studied in 
detail from the linguistic point of view. 

Many common characteristics may be found in the above 
three types of Apabhraméa. Further, some characteristics of the 
local speeches are also noticed. Broadly speaking the common 
form of Apabhram§a was based on the Western Apabhramia. 
Whoever has written in Apabhraméa has kept in his mind this 
standard form. 

The language of the couplets compiled by Hemcafdra, 
of Sanat Kumar Caria, of the verses available in Kumarpal 
Pratibodh and some other works has been called ‘Gurjar’ Apa- 
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bhraméa. All the characteristics of the Western Apabhramsa 
are found in ‘Gurjar’ Apabhraméa. Since the old Rajasthani (or 
Maru-Gurjar) has developed from Gurjar Apabhramsa, it has 
the characteristics of the latter along with some clements of the 
then current and popular local speech. From the linguistic point 
of view, the Apabhraméa period is from 500 a.p. to 1000 ap, 
though it continued as a poetic speech even in the first half of 
the 13th century. Elements of ‘Desi’ or the old Rajasthani are 
traceable in the compositions of the 11th and 12th centuries. 
Sacca wiya Mahavir utséh by Dhanpal (10th or first half of the 
11th century) and Sri Jindatt Suri Stuti by Pall (12th century) 
may be cited as examples. 


Old Rajasthani: A Few Notable Tendencies 

The following tendencies mark the evolution of ‘Desi’ or 
Old Rajasthani from Gurjar Apabhramsa:— 

(1) A double consonant is simplified and the preceding 
vowel lengthened. Ap. ‘Kamma’=‘Kam’, (2) Development to- 
wards ‘analytic’ form. Sanskrit, Prakrit and ApabhraméSa be- 
long to the ‘synthetic’ class of languages. (3) The use of 
Sanskrit tatsam words along with the tadbhav words of Prakrit 
and Apabhraméa. (4) The use of auxiliary verbs such as 
‘Chai’ in present tense. (5) Formation of tadbhay words from 
Sanskrit. With the old tadbhav, such as —‘Kajj’=‘K4j’, the new 
tadbhav—‘Kiraj’ also came into use. (6) Development of con- 
junctive verbs and tenses. (7) Dropping of inflectional suffixes 
and use of some post-positions, such as—Nau, Rau, Saun, 
Main etc. in both the numbers. (8) Use of anundasik in place of 
Apabhraméa anuswar and lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
Ap. ‘paic’=‘panc’. 

These tendencies started occurring in the Ith century— 
about 10504.D., when the old Rajasthani came into being, which 
is the starting point of the present survey. 


Maru-Gurjar: Separation of Rajasthani 

Thus, from the popular Gurjar ApabbramSa current in the 
western parts of the country including the present Rajasthan 
and Gujarat States, the early Rajasthani developed and started 
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taking a definite linguistic pattern during the 11th century. The 
early Rajasthani and Gujarati were identical till about 1450. 
The separation started thereafter. To this common language 
various names, such as Maru-Sorath, Old Western Rajasthani, 
Old Gujarati, Old Rajasthani and Maru-Gurjar have been 
given. The last of the names, namely, Maru-Gurjar is more 
appropriate. The literature of the early period (1050-1450) is 
thus a common heritage of both the languages—Gujarati and 
Rajasthani. 

During the first half of the 15th century, both these langu- 
ages began their -independent growth, and consequently the 
Modern Rajasthani came into being. It differed from the old 
Rajasthani mainly in these points:— 

(a) Evolution of two new vowels—‘ai’ and ‘au’. These were 
different from the Sanskrit diphthongs—‘a+i’ and ‘a+’. 

(b) The use of ‘ai’ and ‘au’ in orthography instead of ‘a+i’ 
and ‘au’. The use of ‘ati’ and ‘a+’ was a general tendency 
of the Old Rajasthani. From the beginning of the 15th century 
the use of ‘ai’ and ‘au’ developed in their place. 

(c) Elimination of the final ‘a’, ‘7? and ‘uw’ in a word in pro- 
nunciation. 

(d) Neuter gender was either dropped or absorbed in mas- 
culine. 

Thus, from the linguistic point of view the period of Medi- 
eval Rajasthani begins around 1450 A.p. 


References to Colloquial Speeches 

Specimens of colloquial speeches prevalent in different parts 
of Rajasthan and contiguous regions are recorded in many 
stray compositions in old manuscripts. In one such prose-com- 
position the examples of Gurjari, Malwi, Marathi and Parvi are 
found (Rajasthani, Pt. Ill, No. 3, January, 1940, Calcutta). In 
Nav-Boli verses in Gujarati, Thataici, Jaisalmeri, Multani, 
Uttaradi, Parvi, Tailangi, Dillan and Khurasani are found. In 
Ath Des ri Gijart verses in Panjabi, Braj, Mewati, Labauri, 
Marwadi, Dhindhadi, Kabali and Bagdi are available. There 
are three other compositions published in Rajasthan Bharati 
(Nos. 3-4, part 3, July 1953, Bikaner), In one of them, ‘savaiyas’ 
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in Panjabi, Multanf, Southern Gujarati, Parvi and Miarwad! are 
found. In the other, examples of Dhindhadt, Marwadi, 
Gujarati, Godhwadi, Panjabi, Hadauti, Daksini and Cauboli 
(each line in Panjabi, Parvi, Gujarat! and Marwadi composed 
in savaiya metre) are available. This material is important for 
the study of different speeches, particularly of Rajasthan. 


Dingal: Maru Bhasa 

The Maru-Bhasa is also called Dinygal. Both were treated as 
identical up to the end of the 19th century. In the beginning of 
the present century, after the publication in 1913 of Preliminary 
report on the operation in search of MSS. of bardic chronicles, 
by Harprasad §astri, much speculation has been made by Dr. 
Tessitori and other scholars about the word ‘Dingal’ (and also 
about Pingal), its meaning and origin without any definite 
conclusion. We need not go into that discussion as that would 
be futile. We should try to understand ‘Dingal’ by the material 
presented by it. We hold that ‘Dingal’ is synonymous with 
Maru Bhasa, literary and otherwise, poetic speech and the 
speech of the people. The earliest mention of both Dingal and 
Piagal as linguistic entities, however, occurs in a ‘chappay’ by 
a saint poet Surjandas Piniya (1583-1691), composed about 
1640 or earlier. 

From the above point of view we may take note of tbe 
various books on prosody dealt with elsewhere. These explain 
the Dingal Gits and their essential elements, besides other 
metres. Ditigal Gits and their metrical structure have been 
treated as the same as the metres of Maru Bhasa (otherwise 
Galled Marwadi Bhasa, Marubham Bhisa etc.). This also 
establishes that Maru Bhasa and Dingal are identical. 

Statements by the old writers of Dingal or Maru Bhasa 
about their languages further confirm the above view. They tell 
us that the spoken language of the land too was called Dingal. 
Two examples may suffice. Padam Bhagat composed an 
Akhyin Kavya named Rukamani Mangal or Haraji ro Vyan- 
walo towards the end of the 15th century. It is in the spoken 
language. Its earliest manuscript known is dated 1612 (V.S. 
1669). In one of the later manuscripts, a couplet in the 
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colophon says: ‘The language of my poem is Dingali. I have no 
knowledge of grammar. It does not know any metre or conti- 
nuity. It consists of only divine contemplation’. 

In his Pandav Yaseridu Candrikd, composed between 1823 
and 1863, Caran saint Swaripdas says: 

‘My language is a mixed one. It contains Pingal, Dingal and 
Sanskrit, so that all may understand. I beg apology of greater 
poets for this.’ : 


Pingal 

Generally Pingal means prosody but in Rajasthan this term 
came to be used for language as well. Braj Bhasi mixed with 
Rajasthani is also called Pingal. The diction and style of Maru 
Bhas&4 poetry are adopted in Pingal but the grammatical 
structure is of Braj Bhasa or akin to it. Thus, it differs from 
pure Braj Bhas4 on one side and Dingal or Rajasthani on the 
other. The vocabulary of Pingal also includes popular words 
of Rajasthani. For instance, the word ‘Kad’ (from Sanskrit 
‘Kati’?) means waist in Rajasthani. The ‘d’ changes to ‘r’. By 
making this change the..word ‘Kar’ was formed in Pingal. 
Generally ‘Kar’ means hand but here in Piigal it would mean 
waist also. Exceptions apart, however, Pingal has been poetic 
speech only. 


Forms of Pingal Poetry 

In Pingal poetry the following forms are noticed: The 
grammatical structure is that of Braj. The type of locution used 
is purely literary. Prthviraj Rdasau, Satrusal Rdasau by Rav 
Dingarsi, Ratan Rasau by Kumbhkaran, Vijaypal Rasau by 
Nallsinha Bhat, Rajvilas by Man, Rand Rdsau by Dayaldas, 
Vans§ Bhaskar (major part of it) by Suryamall Misran etc. are 
in Pingal. These are narrative and descriptive poems and are 
outside the scope of the present study. 

Another form of Pingal is seen mostly in the saint (sant) 
poetry of Rajasthan. The saints expressed their emotions and 
thoughts in an easy language frequently picking up the popular 
colloquial words of the regions of their travel. The objective was 
propagation and understanding of their ideas. The grammatical 
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structure of such poems leans towards Rajasthani also. Many 
of these poems have not only been popular in Rajasthan, but 
have inspired others also. The tradition of saint-poetry is still 
not extinct. The padas and sakhis of saint Pipa are the early 
poems in this form. Due to these reasons we have taken note 
of this type of saint-poetry in the present work. 

A mixture of Rajasthani and Khadi Boli is found in another 
type of popular poems. The grammatical structure of such 
poems sometimes leans towards Rajasthani and sometimes 
towards Khadi Boli. Occasionally, a slight tinge of Panjabi is 
also noticed in this type. 

Mainly two factors are responsible for the wide and rapid 
spread of Khadi Boli: the advance and expansion of the Muslim 
domination and the emergence and organisation of the Nath 
Siddhas leading to the spread of Nathism throughout the 
country. Later, an impetus to Khadi Boli was also given by 
some saint-poets who followed the Nath-style and diction. 

The use of Khadi Boli or Khadi Boli with slight tinge of 
Panjabi is very frequent in some metres including Nisani, 
Jhaland and Caadrayan. Nisani of Badar Dhadhi (Virmdyan), 
Jhilands of Sanda Mala (Maharaja Raysinghji ra, Akbar 
PatSahji ra, Diwan Pratapsinghji ra etc.) and Candrayanas of 
Kesaudas Godard, Vajiid etc. are a few examples. In many 
poems and prose writings, the Mohammedan and Nath Jogi 
characters even use Khadi Boli. Kazi Mahmid is one of the 
early Muslim saint-poets, in whose padas this type of language 
is noticed. The poems of many Nath Siddhas including Carpat- 
nath and Prthvinath show the tendency towards the use of 
Khadi Boli. 


Major Trends: Caran Poetry 

Rajasthani poetry of the early and medieval period, upto 
the 19th century, has flown into five major currents: (1) Jain (2) 
Caran (3) Akhydn (4) Sant (5) Laukik, including secular love. 
The poetry of Caran style and Akhyan Kavya need mention. 

Due to traditional ties with the Rajpits, feelings of hero- 
worship, place and function in the medieval social set up, cer- 
tain castes, particularly the Carans, were more connected with 
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this type (Caran) of poetry. The other castes include Motisar, 
Bhat, Rav, Dhadhi etc. Brahmins, Rajpats, Mahajans etc. have 
also made notable contributions to it. Echoes of rivalry, mostly 
professional, between Carans and Bhats resound in the old 
literature. Most Carans used Maru Bhasa or Dingal and the 
Bhats Pingal for their poetic compositions, But from the 17th 
century this tendency changed. Many Carans composed poems 
in Pingal and Bhats and Ravs in Dingal. 

The relations between the Carans and the Rajpiits were deep- 
rooted in history. The Caran poets used to accompany their 
heroes to the battle-fields. Many a time, they used to partici- 
pate in fighting. They were witnesses not only to battles but 
also to many other occasions and episodes forming part of the 
contemporary Rajput life. The poems composed about such 
happenings, poetic exaggerations apart, had two qualities: basic 
historical truth and vivid, realistic and pictorial descriptions, 
particularly of heroes, heroic deeds and battles. Caran poetry 
knows no parallel and has rightly been lauded by scholars. 

The Caran poetry is in two forms: narrative and stray. Both 
are mostly descriptive in-style. The first goes by various names 
viz., Ras, Rasau, Rapak, Prakas, Chand, Vilas, Prabaadh, 
Ayan, Safvad, etc. These poems are also named after metres 
such as, Kavitt, Kundaliya, Jhilana, Nisani, Jnamal and Veli 
etc. 

Stray poems have been written in various metres. 

Certain metres have been used in abundance in Caran poe- 
try. These include Git (Dingal Git), Doha, Chappay, Nisani etc. 

Git, in fact, appears to be the invention of the Caran 
poets. It is a unique feature of Rajasthani poetry. As dohd is the 
most popular metre of Apabhram$a, so is git of Rajasthani. 
Gits are said to be of 120 types, but samples of all the types are 
not available. In the texts on prosody the number varies from 72 
to 91. The git is like a small poem It is not sung but is recited 
in high-pitched tones in a peculiar style. Thousands of gits 
have been written in commemoration of historical deeds. They 
deal with both famous and obscure heroes and events. Many gits 
are contemporary compositions Such compositions are called 
‘Sakh ri Kavita’ or the poetry of testimony. The gits cover the 
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life-span of the heroes. Ina git only one point pertaining to idea, 
feeling, sentiment or occurrence is repeated in all the stanzas, 
but, due to obliqueness and craftsmanship of style, it does not 
appear to be mere repetition. 

There are prosodical rules for the composition of a git. They 
are ‘Jatha’ (a special system of poetic composition; there are 1S 
types of Jatha), *VayansagaT’ (alliteration; it is rigidly followed: 
there are many types of Vayansagai), and ‘Ukti’ (a statement, 
the basis being the speaker, the listener and the object). A com- 
position has to avoid the ‘dosas” (flaws), which are peculiar to 
the Caran prosody and are of II types. There are 22 types of 
chappay, 12 types of nisani, and 23 types of dohd. 


Akhyan Kavya 

Akhyan Kavya is another important type of the medieval 
Rajasthani poetry. Such Kavyas have rendered remarkable 
cultural service to Hindu society in the medieval times. The 
themes are taken from the Epics or the Puranas and the stories 
or episodes are popular. An effort is made to render the story 
in a highly artistic poem, so as to attract the people. It is sung 
in popular musical modes and its appeal is mainly musical. The 
dramatic elements are skilfully incorporated. The dialogues are 
brief, meaningful and effective. The descriptions are pointed, 
vivid and charming. The language used is necessarily easy and 
fluent. The Akhyan may thus be easily committed to memory 
and reproduced for wider popularity. Traditionally Akhyan has 
been connected with religious rites. This was an additional 
advantage for the propagation of Akhyan Kavyas. Popular 
entertainment is the objective, but. indirectly, lofty religious 
and cultural traditions, ideals, ideas, and values are imparted. 
Akhy4ns are generally sung and recited in ‘Jagaran’. Many of 
them may be easily staged in open-air theatres. Akhyans are 
mostly short, such as Raémdyan by Mehoji, Rukmani Mangal by 
Padam Bhagat but longer Akhyans such as, Katha Ahmani by 
Delhji have also been written. 


Rajasthani: forms, branches and poetic uniformity 
In the first half of the 15th century traits of two forms of 
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Rajasthani, the Western and the Eastern, are noticed. The 
characteristic of the Eastern form is the use of the genitive post- 
position ‘Kau’ as in Acaldas Khict ri Vacanika. 

There are five branches of Rajasthani: 

(1) Marwadi-Mewadi is spoken in the old princely states 
of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Udaipur, Sirohi, Sekhawati 
region of Jaipur, part of Kishangarh and Ajmer-Merwara, some 
parts of Panjab and Hariyana around the district of Sriganga- 
nagar with slight variations. (2) Jaipuri-Hadauti, a popular 
speech in the old princely states of Jaipur (except Sekhawati) 
Lawa, Tonk, part of Kishangarh and Ajmer-Merwara and the 
Hadauti regions including Bundi, Kota and Jhalawar. (3) 
Mewati-Ahirwati covers some parts of the old princely state 
of Bharatpur, Alwar, some parts of Gurgaon in Hariyanaé and 
Mathura in U.P. It carries slight influences of Braj and Hari- 
yani. (4) Malwi has the characteristics of Marwadi and Jai- 
puri-Hadauti and is spoken in the Malwa region of Madhya 
Pradesh. It has a slight tinge of Gujarati as well as Marathi and 
Bundeli. (5) Bhili or, Bagadi is popular in the princely states of 
Dungarpur, Banswara and some parts of Mewar. It is also 
slightly influenced by Gujarati. ji 

Banjari and Gijari, spoken in different parts of the country, 
have affinity with Rajasthani, as most of the Banjaras and 
Gijars were originally the residents of Rajasthan. Nepali and 
Dakkhini Hindi are also remotely connected with Rajasthani. 

Speech in the territory of the princely states of Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Karoli is mostly influenced by Braj. 

Another variation of speech which may be called Utta- 
ridhi (belonging to the North) or Gatganagari has emerged in 
Sriganganagar district and adjoining areas of Hariyana and 
Panjab. In its accentuations and aspirated sounds, there appears 
to be an impact of Hariyani and slightly of Panjabi. The diffe- 
rence also lies in the use of relative case which is formed by go, 
gd, gi. Its development was very rapid due to movement of 
people from neighbouring areas to the new vocational situations 
created by the construction of Gang canal and later on account 
of the exodus from the present Pakistani Panjab as a sequel to 
the country’s partition in 1947, Mixture in speech is usually 
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a consequence of meeting of different people on common 
grounds. 

Except slight variation in accentuations and colloquial uses, 
minor case-endings and verbs of future tense etc., there is 
uniformity in grammatical structure in all the branches mention- 
ed above. 

Of all the branches, Marwidi has the oldest, richest, and 
a varied and unbroken literary tradition. It achieved the form 
of poetic speech and the position of standard central langu- 
age. It held this position for about 500 years, up to the 19th 
century. Poets and writers of all the regions adhered to it for 
standardization, wider acceptance and appeal. Except for 
style, there is no difference in the language of poems of Sirya- 
mall Misran of Bundi, Sagram of Jaisalmer (Kirat-Lichami ro 
Sanvad), Ramnath Kaviya of Alwar (village Satawat), Opa 
Adha of Sirohi (village Pegawa) and Sankardin Samaur of 
Bikaner (village Bobasar, Svjingarh). In Vats, Khyats and 
other prose-writings too, this standardization is equally con- 
spicuous. It is significant that these poets flourished during the 
19th century. 


Script 
The script of Rajasthani is Devanagari, also called Sastri 
by common people. The trading community uses this script in 
a slightly different form without lines on top of letters and 
vowel-marks, in their indigenous accountancy, book-keeping, 
letters and hundis. This scriptory style is called ‘Mahajani’ 
‘Baniyawati’ or ‘Banika’ and the alphabet ‘Modiya’ or ‘Mun- 
diya’. This economises effort and time and works as a sort 
of shorthand but might lead to mis-readings as well. The writing 
style of Nagari script in administrative offices had assumed 
the designation ‘Kamdari’. The Jains have also evolved a calli- 
graphy of their own in their manuscript-writing. 
A few characteristics of Rajasthani language are given 
below: 
(1) ‘L’ and ‘L’ are different sounds. If ‘L’ is pronounced ‘L’ 
or vice-versa, the meaning would differ, such as: 
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L L 
Gal (cheek) Gal (an abuse) 
Canal (fickle) Cancal (horse) 
Kul (total) Kul (family, lineage) 
Kal (time) Kal (death) 
Khal (skin) Khal (rivulet) 
Sal (ease) Sal (thorn) 


(2) ‘V’ (@) is written in two ways. In one, ‘V’ (@) is written in 
the usual Nagari style and the other with a dot below the curve 
(a). This rule has been followed throughout in the old manu- 
scripts. These are two different sounds. ‘V’ (4) is a Jabiodental 
and ‘W’ (a) is a bilabial sound and they are akin respectively to 

_*V? and SW’ of the Roman script. Their uses convey different 
meanings, such as: 


V@) Ww @) 
Vaciyo (saved) Waciyo (child) 
Vas (smell) Was (dwelling) 
Val (bend) Wal, (getting burnt or being off) 


Indiscriminate use of ‘V’ (4), ‘W’ (@) and ‘B’ (a) sometimes 
leads to confusion in meaning. 

(3) ‘D’ (®) and ‘DD’ (8) are also two different sounds. In Hindi, 
they are used in different places. In Rajasthani they may be 
used in the same place but the meaning would differ in each 
case, such as: : 


‘D’ @) ‘D’ ®) 
Modo (shaven headed) Modo (door or delayed) 
Nadi (small tank) ~ Nadi (pulse) 
Pado (male young of a Pado (to uproot, to put 
buffalo) through) 


(4) There are many homonyms. A stress in accent changes 
the meaning. A few examples are given below: 
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Normal accent Stressed accent 
Nano (maternal grand father) Nano (small) 
Kad (size) Kad (when) 
Nar (woman) Nar (tiger) 
Kod (fondness) Kod (leprosy) 
Saro (whole) Sdro (support) 


(5) The three ‘§’ ‘S* and ‘S’ are not used in Rajasthani, ‘S’ 
is used for § also but in pronunciation the difference between 
the sounds is maintained. ‘Kh’ is used in place of *$’. 

R, Lr, Dh (8) and Ah (#:) are not used. 

Use of short vowels of ‘a’, ‘e’, ‘ai’, and ‘au’ and augmenting 
of ‘a’, ‘i’ ‘y’ and ‘v’ in the middle of words is a common feature 
of poetry. The suffixes ‘vat’ and ‘aut’ or ‘ot’ are used to denote 
a tribe, family, class or progeny. ‘Bidavat" means - in the tradi- 
tion or family of Bida; ‘Kandhlot’ means the son of Kandhal, 
as also the family line of Kandhal. 

The letters ‘k’ ‘j’, ‘t’ ‘m’, ‘r’, ‘s’ and ‘h’ are used as indeclin- 
ables in certain contexts. An aspirate inthe middle or end of 
the word affects the initial sound in pronunciation (Jodh= 
Jéd). ‘Hakar’ plays an important role in pronunciation affecting 
the other sounds. 

The use of word-pairs is very common in Rajasthani. These 
are used in several ways and forms. 


HisTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the mighty Pratihar 
Empire was declining and with the defeat of its last king Rajya- 
pal of Kannauj at the hands of Mahmid of Ghazni, in 1018, 
its power was completely shattered. The original home of the 
Pratihars was Gurjar or ‘Gurjardes’ of which Bhiilmal (Bhinmal) 
and Jalore were the centres. Mihir Bhoj, who bears the title of 
‘Adivarah’, the primeval boar was the greatest ruler of this 
dynasty during the latter half of the 9th century. The word 
‘Gurjar’ implies geographical territory and not any caste, clan 
or tribe. When Gurjardes came under the sway of C4alukyds, 
they were also called by the same name. Gurjardes then in- 
cluded not only the present Gujarat but also a large part of 
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Rajasthan, including erstwhile Jodhpur state. 

From 1000 to 1200, various Rajpit clans struggled for 
supremacy in Rajasthan. Prominent among them were the 
Calukyas of Anhilpur Patan, the Parmars of Malwa and the 
Cauhins of Sakambhari. 

In 941, Malraj Calukya seized the kingdom of Gujarat and 
expanded it. There were some very brave and brilliant kings in 
this dynasty. Of them, Bhimdev conquered Nadol and Abi. 
Architecture and literature flourished richly during the reign of 
Calukya kings, particularly under Siddhraj Jaysifha and 
Kumarpal. References to these rulers are found in many Apa- 
bhramga and Maru-Gurjar poems. 

Gujarat was annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi by Ala-ud- 
din Khalji in 1297. Henceforward, the Muslim Sultanate of 
Delhi appointed Muslim governors. In 1391, Zafar Khan was 
appointed Governor by Muhammed Tugluq. He assumed in- 
dependence in 1401. Sridhar Vyas, in his poem Ranmall Chand, 
describes Zafar Khan’s invasion on Rav Ranmall Rathore of 
Tdar and the battles which ensued Zafar Khan’s successor 
Ahmed Sah, an able ruler, died in 1442, Ahmed Sah was 
succeeded by Muhammed Sah who reigned until 1451. 

The Parmar bid for power did not succeed much during 
the early period. But the Calukyas had to contend with their 
rising power. Munj Parmar defeated Miulraj. Amongst the 
Parmars, Bhoj was the greatest ruler. His empire included 
Cittore, Bansw4ra and Diagarpur regions in Rajasthan. After 
his death, his successors continued ruling some parts of Raja- 
sthan up to the end of the 13th century. Apabhramsa verses 
relating to Munj and Mrnalwati are famous. Rajmati, the dau- 
ghter of Bhoj, is the heroine of Bisaldey Ras 

The Cauhans of Sakambhari became independent of Prati- 
har rule near about the end of the 10th century. There was 
long strife between Cauhan Vigrahraj II and Calukya Milraj 
which continued during the reign of their successors also. The 
most glorious Cauhan King was Prthviraj III, the son of 
Somegwar. He defeated many rulers and Muhammed Ghori in 
1191 in the battle of Tarain. But the next year Ghori defeated 
Prthviraj III and killed him in battle. Ghori then put Prthvi- 
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raj's son Govifidraj on the throne of Ajmer on payment of 
tribute. Hariraj, the younger brother of Prthviraj, captured and 
ruled Ajmer for some time, driving out Govindraj. After the fall 
of king Jaycatd of Kannayj in 1194, Muslims defeated and 
killed Hariraj. Sakambhari or Sapadlaksa kingdom thus came 
to an end. Prthviraj, as is well known, is the hero of the famous 
narrative poem Prthvirdj Rasau. 

Another Cauhan kingdom was that of Jalore founded in 
1178 by Kirtipal. His descendants had a brilliant record of bra- 
very. In 1298, when Ala ud-din Khaljt asked from its ruler 
Kanhad Dev permision to march through his territory to con- 
quer Gujarat and destroy Somnath, he bluntly refused. As a 
result, a war followed which continued for many years. Khalji’s 
army besieged Siwind in 1310 and ultimately Jalore in 1314. 
Kanhad Dev died fighting. The narrative poem Kanhad De 
Prabaridh describes these happenings. 

Govind, the son of Prthviraj III, the founder of the line of 
the Cauhans of Ranthambhor, was a feudatory of Delhi Sul- 
tanate. Hammir, the son of Jaitrasinha, who ascended the 
throne in 1283 was the most powerful and brilliant of all his 
predecessors. In order to keep the fort and also to keep his 
pledged word, he gave refuge to two Mangol brothers. He 
fought against Ala-ud-din Khalji in 1301 and laid down his life 
in the course of the fight. Many stray and narrative poems 
have been composed to celebrate his bravery. The names of 
Kanhad Dev and Hammir stand in medieval Rajasthani poetry 
as symbols of Rajpit heroism. 

Rajasthan suffered at the hands of Ghaznavi and later 
from Muhammed Ghori. Gogaji Cauhan, who later became a 
folk-god, was a contemporary of Mahmid of Ghazni. By 1200, 
Nagore and Ajmer in Rajasthan came under Muslim domina- 
tion. The Muslim expansion started afresh in the reign of Ala- 
ud-din Khalji who besieged Mewar, Siwana, Jalore, Jaisalmer 
and Ranthambhor. Later, the Rajpiits, particularly the rulers of 
Mewar, resumed the struggle against the invaders and this conti- 
nued for centuries to come. 

The Guhilas of Mewar started playing an important role 
from 1200 onwards. Jaitrasiaha, who ruled in 1213, expanded his 
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territory in various directions. His grandson Samarsiiha had to 

face attacks from Hammir of Ranthambhor and the Khaljis. 

He died in 1302. His son, Ratansinha, fought Ala-ud-din Khalji 

bravely and was killed in 1303. Padmini, whose name has be- 

come a synonym of beauty and grace in Rajasthani litera- 
ture, was his wife. The Padmini episode forms the subject of 
many a poem. Later on, Ajaysifha, son of Laksmansinha 

of Sisoda, assumed power. His nephew Hammir occupied 

Cittore in 1337. He was an adventurous ruler and fought 
against the imperial power of Delhi. Mewar rose to much glory 
in his time. He was succeeded by his son Khetsi in 1364. Khetsi 
also had to fight many battles. One of his battles against the 
Hadas of Bandi has been described in a Dingal git by Acalo 
Baniyo. Khetsi died about 1390. His son Rana Lakha was mar- 
ried to Hansa Bai, the sister of Rav Ranmall Rathore, son of Rav 
Canda of Maidowar, on the condition that his son by a previ- 
ous queen, crown-prince Ciiida, would renounce the right to 
throne if a son was born to her. A son, Mokal, was born to her 
in whose time the Rathores dominated in Mewar. Mokal 
ascended the throne in 1418-20. His daughter Puhpai alias 
Lalan was married to Khici Acaldas of Gagrongarh. Khici died 
in 1423 (V.S. 1480) in a battle against Hogang Sah Ghori 
of Mafdi. This is described in Acaldds Khici ri-Vacanika by 
Gadan Sivdas. Canda left for Mandi, Mokal was killed by 
Cac and Mera by deceit in a sudden attack in 1433. Rav Ran- 
mall took revenge by killing the killers. Kumbha, by far the - 
most glorious ruler of Mewar, succeeded his father Mokal 
in 1433. During his reign, architecture and literature attained 
new heights. He himself was a great- scholar. Rav Ranmail was 
attacked at night while asleep and was killed in the fort of Cittore 
in 1438. On knowing this, his son Jodha, who was staying at the 
foot hills of the fort outside, took refuge in Marwar. 

The early period ends tentatively during the reign of Rana 
Kumbha. Many poems on Ranmall, his son Jodha, Rana Mokal 
and Kumbha have been composed by contemporary poets, like 
Gidan Pasayat, Khidiya Canan and others. 

Jaisalmer was ruled by the Bhatis. 

Yet another important Rajpit clan, which began playing a 
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significant role in history towards the end of the 13th century, 
was that of the Rathores of Marwar. Siha migrated to Marwir 
about 1235 and died in 1273. He was master of Pali. He was 
succeeded by Asthdén, who also conquered Khed from the 
Guhils. His son Dhihad consecrated the image of Goddess 
Cakreswari (Nagneciji), brought by a Brahmin from Kannauj, at 
the village which was called Nagana. After his death in 1309, 
Rajpal, Kanpal, Jalansi, Chada, Tida succeeded one after the 
other. Little is known about them. Tida’s son Salakha had 
four sons—Mallinath, Jaitmal, Viram and Sobhit Mallinath be- 
came the master of Mahewa in 1374 with Bhiradkot as his main 
seat, Viram was killed in a battle with Johiyis in 1383. His son 
Ciinda besieged Mandowar in 1394 and another son Gogii was 
killed in a fight with the Johiyas. Cada died fighting the Bhatis 
and Mohils of Odist. All his fourteen sons were called ‘Rav’, 
Ranmall being his eldest son. 

Dingal gits on Rav Chada, Tida and Tribhuwansi by poets, 
whose names are unknown, describing their achievements are 
available. Badar Dhadhi elaborately mentions the deeds of 
Mallinath, Viram and others in his Virmayan. This is the first 
and the earliest narrative poem in the Caran poetry describing 
the early Rathores and the Johiyas. Ranmall, Jodha and the 
episodes relating to them have been described by many known 
and unknown poets. A major part of early Caran poetry is on 
the Rathores. 
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Barly Period (1050-1450) 


The history of Rajasthani literature may be divided into the 
following periods: 
1. Early Period - from,1050 to 1450 
2. Medieval Period— from 1450 to 1850, and : 
3, Modern Period—from +1850 onwards, sub-divided into 
(a) 1850/57 to 1947/50 and (0) thereafter. 
This literature may broadly be classified as follows: 
1. Jain Poetry 
2. Secular (Laukik) Love Poetry 
by (a) Known and (b) Unknown poets. 
3. Caran Poetry, sub-divided into — 
(a) Historical and Heroic Poetry including ‘Marsiyas’, 
Warnings etc. 
(b) Mythological and Religious Poetry including ‘Niti 
Kavya’. 
4. Akhyan Kavya 
5. Sant (Devotional) Poetry, composed by two types of 
authors: ° 
(a) Propounders and followers of different Sampradayas 
and 
(b) Poets free of any traditional bond of religion or 
sampraday. . 
6. Prosody, Rhetoric and Lexicon 
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7. Prose Literature Medieval) 
. Folk-Literature, and 
9. Poetry and Prose (Modern) 
Poetry-sub-divided into: 
(a) Traditional and (b) Reflecting changing times and 
phases. 

Fach of the above currents denotes a style of its own 
which is evident from its content and language. Though liter- 
ary current is an incessant flow and_ its division into periods is 
appropriate neither in the matter of content nor language, the 
division has been made for the sake of convenience of study in 
recognition of the salient characteristics of the literary conven- 
tions of a particular age. 

From 1050, for about a century or So, only miscellaneous 
verses were written in Maru-Gurjar but after the latter half 
of the 12th century individual works, though small in size, are 
available in abundance. These are mainly Jain works. Vajrasen 
Sari’s Bharateswar Bahubali Ghor, composed around 1168, may 
be said to be the first work in Maru-Gurjar available so far. 
Next is Bharateswar Bahubali Ras by Salibhadra Siri compo- 
sed in 1186. ApabhramSa influence is manifest on Maru-Gurjar 
poetry up to the end of the 12th century. 

Apart from the linguistic separation of Maru i.e. Rajasthani 
from Gurjar ie. Gujarati, a line of demarcation between Early 
and Medieval Periods may be drawn from a literary point of 
view also. In the Early Period, secular works and works of Jain 
and Caran styles are found. But from the beginning of the 
Medieval period two new currents, that of Akhyan Kavya and 
Sant (devotional) poetry, appear and flourish Katha Ahmani 
may be said to be the first Akhyan Kavya and Jambhoji (1451- 
1536) was the starting point of the Sant poetry in Rajasthani. 

The Medieval Period abounds in copious works in Caran 
style. Works in this style continued to gain popularity hereafter. 
Vacanika Acaldas Khici ri is the first important Caran work 
of this period. We also find in it the first example of elegant 
prose The emergence of Goddess Karaniji and five Pirs, as 
popular objects of worship and reverence gave a new impetus 
to the society and literature of the age, especially to folk litera- 
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ture. All these factors combined justify this division. The litera- 
ture produced from 1450 to 1650 reached new heights of 
excellence in every sphere. 

The Modern Period starts with the British rule and its im- 
pact on the country. Due to this impact and to the wider con- 
tact with the outside world through the spread of the Western 
education, science and technology, the traditional values, out- 
look and ideology rapidly started changing. These changes, 
along with notes of acrimony and animosity towards the British 
Rule, are reflected in the Rajasthani poems of the period around 
1850 and mark the beginning of the Modern Period. 


Jain Poetry 

The dominant note of Jain literature is religious. We find that 
during this period the Jain religion tended to fal! into schisms. 
Due to different interpretations of the canonical texts, different 
sects came into being. Separation in the form of Swetambar and 
Digambar took place in A.D. 79 or 82. They were further divid- 
ed into sub-sects based on acceptance or rejection of idol-wor- 
ship. In course of time the sects of idol-worshippers were further 
divided into yet smaller sub-sects. 

The Sadhus of both these sects were called ‘Nirgraith’. They 
were expected to move about almost incessantly and not to have 
any kind of permanent or semi-permanent home, followers or pro- 
perty. ‘Nirgranth’ means without any possessions or attachment 
to worldly objects. Asceticism, self abnegation, self control and 
chastity were the characteristics of a Jain-Sadhu. But in 355 or 
even earlier the practice of ‘Caityawasi’ started. Haribhadra Siri 
(700-770) of Cittore, an erudite scholar and Acdrya, detected 
many corrupt practices and laxities in the ways of the ‘caityawAsis’ 
and raised his powerful voice against such evils. He was success- 
ful in drawing attention and influencing the thought of the Jain 
world. His pupil Udyotan Siri, the writer of Kuvalaymdla 
(778) and Siddharth Suri tried to convey this message in their 
own way to the people. It is said that Udyotan Siri simultan- 
eously conferred the title of ‘Acdrya’ on 84 of his pupils 
collectively. From these Acaryas were established the 84 
: gacchas’, But this number appears to be only conventional. -‘The 
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‘gacchas’ were formed at different times and not at one and the 
same time. It was left to Jineswar Siri to deliver a shattering 
blow to their evil practices. In 957, he outwitted the caityawasis 
in a religious debate in the court of Durlabhraj and thus the 
‘Vidhimarg’ or ‘Safvigna’, as it was called, received recogni- 
tion. In Jineswar Sari’s time his followers acquired the tle 
of ‘Khartar’. Since then the ‘Khartar gaccha’ became very 
popular in the Western and the Northern regions of Rajasthan. 
The Acaryas and followers of this ‘gaccha’ have rendered valu- 
able service to Rajasthani literature. In modern times the 
Yatis or Sripiijyas of the Swetambar and the Bhattirkas of the 
Digambar sects are called Mathwasi, and collectively they are 
known as ‘caityawasIs.’ 

In 1451 Lonka Sah, who used to earn his livelihood by copy- 
ing books at Ahmedabad, organized a new sect called ‘Lonka’. 
His was a Swetambar sect and was against idolatory. Lavji 
Muni, in the tradition of Lonka Sah, founded Dhindhiya sect 
in 1652. This is now known as Sthanakwasi sect. In course of 
time Dharmdasji became an Acarya of this sect. After his death, 
some of his disciples were divided into twenty two branches and 
hence their lineage was called ‘Baistola’. This name became so 
popular that the Dhandhiya sect also came to be known by this 
name. The name Sthanakwasi is, however, more current. 

The Terdpanthis had their origin in Sthanakwasi sect. One 
of the pupils of Acarya Dharmdasji was Dhannoji, in whose 
tradition Raghunathji became Acarya. Acarya Bhikhanji. the 
founder of Terapaith sect took initiation from Raghunathji. 
This sect and Terapanth sect of the Digambars are diffe- 
rent. Bhikhanji noticed that compared to the Agams there 
was much deviation in conduct and ideology of the Sthanak- 
wasis. To eliminate these deviations he founded the Terapanth 
sect in 1760. His contribution to the Jain philosophy and 
Rajasthani literature is very valuable. Other Acdryas of this 
sect too have contributed a lot to literature. 

Among the Swetambars, literature of the writers of different 
‘gacchas’, the Terapanth sect and Jatis, is mostly in Rajasthani. 
They were more popular and held their sway in the Western, the 
Southern and the Northern regions of Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
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The Digambars prevailed in the Eastern, the Southern and 
the South-Eastern regions of Rajasthan. 

Jain Sadhus from Rajasthan and Gujarat frequently visited 
each other’s regions, thus creating a cultural, linguistic and 
ideological uniformity in both the regions which lasted for a 
long time. 

Due to this uniformity, literature written by many Jain 
Sadhus during and after the latter half of the 15th century is 
claimed by scholars of both the languages, Gujarati and Rajas- 
thani, to be their own. 

The existence 6f Sahghas and Ganas in the Jain community 
shows that the community was well organised culturally in 
ancient times. Some Sanghas of the Digambar sect remained 
popular in Rajasthan only from time to time. They were Mathur, 
K4stha and Mal Sanghas. From the latter haif of the 13th 
century, in certain regions of Rajasthan some Jain ascetics 
assumed the position of religious heads and enjoyed supreme 
authority in religious matters. They were called Bhattarkas. Bhat- 
tarak Prabhacantdra (1257-135 1Pof Mil Sangh and. Balatkar Gan, 
had his main ‘Gaddi’ at Ajmer, His pupi! Bhattarak Padma- 
naidi (1328-1393) was very popular in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
The tradition of the school of Padmanandi and other Bhattarkas 
enjoyed prominence and veneration till about the first half of 
the 18th century. In course of time due to obscenities, loose aud 
ritualistic conduct and mutilation of religious practices, Bhattar- 

kism was vehemently opposed first by Banarasidas (1586-1643) at 
Agra and later under his influence at Sanganer near Jaipur by 
Amarcand Godika and Jodhraj Godika at the time of Bhattarak 
Narendra Kirti (1646). These opponents belonged to a different 
ideology known as Terapanth, an idolatrous Digambar sect. In 
the 18th century the famous scholar Todarmall (1719-20-1767) 
was the greatest exponent of this sect. His Moksa-marg Prakdasak, 
besides being an excellent work on metaphysics, is a land-mark 
in Dhandhadi prose. Gumani Ram, the son of Todarmall, 
founded the ‘Gum4n.Panth’ in the same century. The supporters 
of the Bhattarkas formed themselves into Bisapanthi sect em- 
phasizing thereby that they were superior to Terapanthis. Later, 
an attempt was made to bring about a compromise between 
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the Guman Path and the Bisapantht. This resulted in the rise of 
Totapanthi or the Sadht Solah Patthi. It may be mentioned that 
these idolatrous sects among the Digambars do not differ mate- 
rially. In Digambars, non-idolatrous sect known as Taranpanthi 
sect was founded by Taran Swami (1443-1515) His literary 
creations are not in Rajasthani. 

The works of Digambar Jain writers are mainly in Hind. 
But many Bhattarakas and a few other writers have also made 
literary contributions in Rajasthani and Rajasthani-mixed Hindi. 


There are four ‘Anuyogas’ mentioned in the Jain Agams: 
(i) Prathmanuyog, (ii) Karandnuyog. (ii) Carananuyog, and 
(iv) Dravyanuyog. 

In Prathmanuyog, the life-stories and conduct of virtuous 
and religious men and women and their steadfastness to religi- 
ous codes in vicissitudes and adverse circumstances are describ- 
ed. It is also called Dharmkathanuyog. Astronomy and 
mathematical sciences are included in Karananuyog. The fun- 
damentals of religious rules, codes and conducts are considered 
under Carananuyog and interpretations of principles of mcta- 
physics come under Dravyanuyog. 

Out of these four, the stories and accounts of the lives of 
religious persons coming under the first, Dharmkathanuyog, 
form the subject-matter of the bulk of Jain literature. It was 
easy to convey the basic thoughts to the illiterate or less educat- 
ed people through stories. Such religious persons are the 63 
‘Salaka Purus’ and other men and women. ‘Salaka Purus’ are per- 
sons of outstanding merit and reckoning. The life-histories, con- 
duct and characters of these ‘Salaka Purus’ are described in the 
Jain Puranas. They are 24 Tirthankars, 12 Cakrawartis, 9 Bal- 
devs, 9 Vasudevs and 9 Prativasudevs. Apart from these, lives 
and works of other spiritual, religious and virtuous persons like 
Sthilibhadra, Jambiswami, Sudargan, Gaj Sukuméal, Srenik, 
§ripal, Dhanna, Asadhbhiti, Valkalciri etc., and 16 ‘Satis’ 
famous in the Jain world, have also been narrated. The stories 
relating to these persOns were described vividly by Jain poets 
in easy language. The Jain poets neither deviate nor differ from 
their Paurani¢ sources. The description is occasionally marked 
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by moral and religious sentiments. The poets used simple and 
popular language but within the frame-work of the traditional 
style. 


The Jain literature is both in prose and poetry. Prose is of 
2 types: (i) original, and (ii) annotation, commentary and the 
like. The poetry may be divided under four broad sub-heads: 

(1) Carit Kavya or Katha Kavya—Character and lives 
of the distinguished persons mentioned above are described 
in such poems. Many names have been given to them, such as 
Ras, Caupai, Dhal, Pawado, Sandhi, Carcari, Prabandh, Carit, 
Akhyanak, Katha ete. 

(2) Utsav Kavyya—These poems relate to special occasions or 
festivals and are called Phagu, Dhamal, Barahmasa, Vivahalo, 
Dhawal, Mangal etc. 

(3) Niti Kavya—These poems deal with moral behaviour and 
prudence and go under the names Sanvad, Kakka, Matrika, 
Bawni, Chattisi, Kulak, Hiyali etc. 

(4) Stuti Kavya—These poems*written in praise of Tirthan- 
kars, spiritual persons and holy places, are called Stuti, Stawan, 
Sajjhay, Vinati, Namskar, Bisi, Caubisi etc. 

The main objective of the Jain poets was spiritual and religi- 
ous. The aim was to bring about the moral regeneration of the 
people. Their narratives end with a note of ‘nirved’ or disregard 
of wordly objects. The predominant ‘ras’ of their compositions 
is, therefore, ‘Saat’. Here and there casual glimpses of ‘srngar’ 
and ‘karun’ rasas are found but their complete assimilation 
does not take place. Exceptions to this tendency, of course, are 
there but only a few. 

For a study of the origin and development of Rajasthani 
language, the Jain literature is of much value as it is available 
almost continuously from the earliest times to the present cen- 
tury. For literary writings from the 11th to 14th century, we 
have to depend on this literature as no other authentic materials” 
are available. Particular care, however, has to be taken in the 
study of language inasmuch as the Jain poets have adhered to 
the traditional style but in doing so, wordforms have been 
changed a bit. 
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Some Jain poets have also composed powerful poems on 
other themes including historical, semi-historical, secular and 
the like. 

The Rajasthani Jain literature has inherited practically all 
the characteristics of Apabhraméa Jain literature. 


Bharateswar Bahubali Ghor by Vajrasen Siri, the earliest 
Jain work of Maru-Garjar, written around 1168, is a small poem 
of 48 verses, describing the battle between Bharat and Bahubali, 
and appears to have been composed as temple music. The work 
is versification of the following story: The first Tirthankar, 
Rsabhdev, had 100 sons including Bharat and Bahubali. To- 
wards the close of his life, Rsabhdev divided his kingdom 
amongst his sons and became an ascetic. Dissatisfied with his 
own share, Bharat, the eldest brother, tried to become a ‘cakra- 
warti’ and usurped the shares of all the 98 brothers, excepting 
that of Bahubali who opposed him openly. Bharat attacked 
Bahubali but could not vanquish him. He used the ‘cakra’ to 
kill Bahubali but it would not be effective against a man of the 
same clan Inahandto hand fight Bahubali suffered the blows 
of Bharat but refused to retaliate against the elder brother. In a 
spirit of renunciation, he became a muni (ascetic) and started 
doing sadhana. He could suppress all his passions except 
‘ahahkar’ (ego) which was eliminated by the preachings of Rsa- 
bhdev. He obtained eternal emancipation (kaivalya). Bharat, 
having ruled the country, also reached the state of self-realiza- 
tion. 

But a more powerful and appealing poetic work on this 
theme is Bharateswar Bahubali Ras by Salibhadra Sari, com- 
posed in 1184. A poem of 203 verses, it claims a high place not 
only in Jain literature but also amongst the heroic poetry of the 
early period in respect of diction, flow of language and poetic 
elegance. There are realistic descriptions of warfare and diplo- 
macy and psychological analysis of Bahubali’s mind and heart. 
Ingenuity of expression is also noticeable. Ridiculing Bharat’s 
‘cakrawartism’ before his emissary, Bahubali says: 

‘Not to speak of BharateSwar, even gods and demons can- 
not face me in a fight, If he thinks of becoming a ‘cakrawarti’, 
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the turner of wheels, the potters in my city could claim the 
same achievement’. F 

Another composition of Salibhadra is Buddhirds (63 verses) 
in which wise sayings and moral teachings have been compiled 
for the benefit of the common man. The style of this Ras was 
followed in many subsequent works, like Sar Sikhaman Ras, 
Hitsiksa Ris etc. One of the verses teaches: ‘Do not enter into 
deep waters or a vacant house. Do not be outspoken with no- 
bility and don’t quarrel with women on the crossroads’. 

Asig (Asigu) composed Jivdaya Ras (53 verses) in 1200 and 
about the same time ,Caridan Bala Ras (35 verses) and Krpan- 
grhini Satvad (9 verses). In the first poem, the need to follow 
‘dharma’ and the effect and importance of mercy on living 
beings is emphasized. In the second one, the incident of giving 
food as alms to Lord Mahavir has been described. The third one 
is a dialogue between a husband and a wife about the proper 
use of money. 

From the 13th century onwards, we find numerous composi- 
tions of various types. We will take note here of only a few 
selected ones. ’ 

Jambiswami Cariy (41 verses) was composed in 1209 by 
Dharma, a pupil of Mahendra Siri, and is based on the touching 
story of Jambiaswami about whom many poems have been writ- 
ten. He was the son of a wealthy person, Rsabhdatt of Rajerha, 
the then capital of Magadh. On the first night of his marriage, 
he imparted precepts to his eight wives but it was also heard 
by the thief Prabhav with his 500 followers who had come 
to commit theft in his house. The next morning having heard 
their resolve to accept renunciation and Jambi’s precepts, his 
parents with the 16 in-laws also decided to take initiation. 
Thus, he along with 527 persons took initiation as ascetics-from 
Sudharma, the pupil of Lord Mahavir. In the Cariy, this story 
has been narrated briefly. 

Palhan’s two works Nemi Barahmasa (16 verses) and Abii 
Ras (51 verses), written in 1233, are available. The theme of | 
Neminath and Rajimati (Rajul) had been very popular with the 
Jain poets. Neminath, the 22nd Tirthahkar, was the son of 
Maharaj Samudravijay and cousin of Sri Krsna. His marriage 
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was fixed with Rajimati, the daughter of Ugrasen. When the 
marriage procession reached Ugrasen’s palace, Neminath heard 
the pathetic cries of captive animals and birds, meant to feed the 
marriage patty. He was moved with pity as he thought of the 
horrible cruelty against these innocent creatures, renounced the 
world and reached Girnar, in search of eternal emancipation, 
Rajimati was stunned to hear this news. But she decided to 
follow the same path and took initiation for self-realization 
from him. Due to the depiction of the sentiments and tender 
feelings of Rajimati, the poems composed on this theme have 
become very touching at places. The present one is the first ‘Bar- 
ahmasa’ poem of Maru-Gurjar. Rajimati never met Neminath, 
and her pangs of separation in each month of the year beginning 
from Sravan are described. Contrary to other ‘Barahmasas’, it 
ends in the heroine’s taking ascetic initiation. 

Aba Ras describes the construction of temples on Mount 
Aba by ministers Vimal and Vastupal Tejpal. 

Laksmitilak Gani’s Santinath Dev Ras (about 1256) describes 
briefly the life of the sixteenth Tirthankar, Santinath, and the 
consecration of the Lord’s idols in the temples at Khed in 1201 
and at Jalore in 1256 by Jinpati Siri and Jineswar Siri respec- 
tively. Thus it records some historical facts also. 

Som Marti’s four compositions (about 1274) are notable, 
particularly from the point of view of poetic forms. They are (1) 
Jineswar Sari Vivah Varnana Ras, (2) Jin Prabodh Suri Carcari, 
(3) Gurawali Relud, and (4) Jin Prabodh Suri Bolika, The first 
one is an allegory which describes the marriage of JineSwar Suri 
with Sahyam Sri, the initiation which he took and the act of his 
becoming a disciple at Khed. 

Uvaesmal Kahanay Chappay by Uday Dharm, the pupil of 
Ratnasen Siri, is a didactic work composed in 81 Chappay 
Chand. 

Jindatt Carit of Ralha or Rajsinha, composed in 1297, 
in 553 verses describes the life of Seth Jindatt which has 
been very popular in the Jain community. The language is 
Rajasthani mixed with Hindi with a tinge of Apabhraméa. This 
is a narrative and romantic Jain poem. Another well-known 
poem of this type is Pradyumna Carit in 701 verses by Sadhara 
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written in 1354, narrating the life of Pradyumna. Its language is 
Hindi with some mixture of Rajasthani and Apabhraméa. 

Ambdev Suri’s Samara Ras in 105 verses, divided into 11 
‘bhasds’, is an important poetic work, It gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of a pilgrimage to Satruajay by Sanghpati Desal and his 
followers led by Samarsinha. Popular metres have been used in 
the poem. It provides ample historical and geographical infor- 
mation connected with the journey. 

Jin Padma Siri’s Thilibhadda Phag, composed in 1333, is 
based on a critical incident in Sthilibhadra’s life. 

Sthilibhadra was the son of a Brahmin minister Saktar (or 
Sakdal) of King Nand, the ninth of Magadh. He fell in love 
with a beautiful courtesan Kosya and spent 12 years with her 
in enjoyment. In the meantime, due to court intrigues, his in- 
nocent father lost his life and the son could not meet the dying 
father. He pondered over the fickleness of life and wordly glory 
and decided to renounce the world. He took initiation from 
Acarya Sambhitivijay. To test his self-restraint, he spent a 
‘citurmas’ at the house of Kogyay There she tried all possible 
ways to allure him but could not succeed. He had subdued all 
his passions. She also followed his way. 

This is the first ‘Phagu’ poem available so far. This is called 
‘Phagu’ because of its picturesque contents which relate to the 
month of ‘Phagun’ but it describes the rainy season and 
not the spring as is usual with such poems. A small poem of 
27 verses divided into seven parts called ‘bhasas’, it was meant 
to be sung. Its diction is full of alliteration. In the background 
of rainy season the description of amorous dalliance of Kosya 
is very natural and charming. As in other poems, it ends with the 
hero renouncing the world. 

Salibhadra Siri’s (of Piirnima gaccha) Paric Patidav Carit- 
RdGsu, composed in 1353, is a long narrative-:poem of 795 lines 
divided into 15 ‘thawnis’. It narrates the story of the Pandavas 
based on the Mahabharat but follows the Jain tradition. In the 
end, influenced by the preachings of Nem Muni, the Paadavas 
accept the Jain religion. 

Gautam Swami Ras by Upadhyay Vinay Prabh, composed 
in 1355, is a work of poetic beauty and ‘is very popular in 
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that it is a poem of daily reading amongst the Jain Sravakas. 
It is mostly rhetorical and the metres are fit to be sung. 

Sali Suri’s Virdf Parva, composed before 1421, is yet another 
long mythological narrative poem in 183 stanzas. Here the poet 
has narrated the story of ‘Virat Parva’ of the Mahabharat in 
his own way. In the entire poem the Sanskrit syllabic metres 
are used—a rare feature in Maru-Gurjar poetical compusi- 
tions. _ 

Rajéekhar Siri was famous for his learning. His Prabaridh- 
Kos in Sanskrit, written in 1348, is deemed to be a source 
material for medieval Hindu history. He has to his credit two 
well known poems, Nemindth Phagu and Tribhuvan Dipak 


. Prabandh. Neminath Phdgu, in Maru-Gurjar, is a poem of 27 


verses on the Neminath theme, already mentioned. The descrip- 
tion of spring, Rajimati’s beauty and adornment and her pangs 
is arresting. The impact of Jin Padma Siri’s Thilibhadda Phag 
or some such work appears to be there. The Prabandh, a larger 
narrative poem in lucid style, is an allegory, the first of its kind 
in Maru-Gurjar. In this poem different instincts have been pre- 
sented as various human characters, and ultimately the good ones 
have victory over the vicious ones. The Soul Sovereign (Atma) 
trapped by a young beautiful woman Illusion (Maya) was made 
a prisoner in the body-city (Kay4nagari). His minister, Mind 
(Man) became all-powerful. He married two women, Attachment 
(Pravrtti) and Liberation (Nivrtti) and had two sons, Delusion 
(Moh) and Wisdom (Vivek) from them respectively. Delusion 
captured the city but his step-brother Wisdom, with the help of 
his two wives, Restraint (SafyamSri) and Good Sense (Sumati), 
defeated him and re-throned the Soul-Sovereign. The poem is 
interspersed with prose. 

Hiranand Siri, Mahopadhyay Jaysagar and Depal are other 
renowned poets of the Early Period. 

In this literature we find a remarkable mixture of the ele- 
ments of the Jain metaphysics, religion, prudence and teachings. 
While assessing this literature from the poetical point of 
view, we should keep in mind the ultimate aim and attitude of 
the poets towards life. In their own way, they have tried to 
ameliorate man and society morally. A religious atmosphere 
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prevails over the Jain works. Here and there, in the versified 
folk tales and other stories, attractive descriptions of nature, 
beauty, ‘émgar’ and some particular situations are visible. The 
poems composed on the themes relating to Neminath-Rajimati, 
Sthalibhadra-K ofya, Jambiswami etc. are comparatively more 
charming due to tender human feelings involved. Most of the 
later poems are imitations of the previous ones on particular 
themes. Such poems fail to attract the modern reader as they 
appear to be monotonous. But other poems continue to be as 
attractive as they were when composed. The poets have used 
many poetic forms and motifs. 

Jains have rendered a great service to the world of letters by 
preserving the material pertaining not only to Jain literature 
and culture, but also to the culture and literature of the country 
as a whole. They have kept the tradition of many folk tales alive, 
by versifying them in easy language. In their ‘Prabandh’ books 
the earliest examples of verses of secular love and Caran styles 
are found. 


Secular (Laukik) Love Poetry . 

In Acarya Hemcandra’s ‘Grammar’ and ‘Prabandh’ books 
Prabhavak Carit (1277) of Prabhacandra Siri, Prabandh Cinta- 
mani (1304) of Merutung, P, abardh-Kos (1348) of Rajgekhar 
Siri, Kumarpal-Pratibodh, Updes Saptati and analects like Vik- 
ram Carit of Subh Sil (1442), many stray verses in easy Apa- 
bhramga and Apabhraméa-mixed ‘Desibhasa or Maru-Gurjar 
are found. Such works were compiled mainly between the 12th 
and the first half of the 16th ‘century. Their subject-matter is 
varied. Emotions of love and separation, remorse, heroism, 
erotic feelings, pride and glory of brave women, prudence, 
historical facts and persons, popular sayings and objective des- 
criptions are plentiful. They are allegorical and religious too. 
Some verses have been quoted in more than one work mention- 
ed above due to the popularity of their appeal. Some of them, 
developed in Rajasthani form, are still popular amongst the 
common folk. Many of them have also been adopted in subs- 
tance and given new forms by later Rajasthani poets This 
shows the long tradition and mass popularity of such verses. 
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Two examples of these from Hemcandra’s ‘Grammar’ are given 
here: ‘While stooping to make the crow fly, the lady suddenly 
saw her husband who had been away for long. Half of her ban- 
gles fell down on the ground, being loose due to the emaciation 
caused by separation, and the remaining ones broke with a crack- 
ing sound due to a sudden tautness caused by the happiness on 
seeing her husband’ (352/1). This couplet is popular in Rajas- 
thani. Only the meaning of the third part differs slightly: ‘Half 
the bangles fell round the neck of the crow’, Another verse is 
(338/1): ‘Those who conceal their own good qualities and 
speak of even the small virtues of others are decidedly noble. For 
such rare nobleness, I am ready to sacrifice mysell”. 

Besides these, poems known as Barahmasa (twelve months), 
Sat Rtu (six seasons) and Phagu (pertaining to spring season) 


were also composed. Folk tales relating to Vikramaditya, Bhoj,- 


Hansraj-Bacchraj, Vidyavilas, Sadayvatsa, Ambad etc. were 
composed by a host of poets. Here we shall discuss a few of the 
jmportant ones. 

Three different editions of Bisaldev Rds of Narpati Nalha 
have been published. The date of its composition is disputed 
but we can safely put this sometime in the first half of the 14th 
century. The story is simple. Rajmati, the daughter of Raja 
Bhoj Parmar, was married to Bisaldev of Ajmer. In the very 
first meeting an unusual event occurred. Bisaldev claimed 
with pride that there was no other king like him. Refuting this, 
Rajmati remarked that there were many kings like him, 
amongst them one was of Orissa in whose kingdom the mines 
produced diamonds while his (Bisaldev’s) Sambhar Lake only 
produced salt. He felt offended and took a pledge to go to 
Orissa and to remain there for 12 years to collect diamonds. All 
the efforts of the queen to persuade him failed. Ultimately, after 
this period, Rajmati sent a Purohit with a message to bring him 
back. The King returned. 

This is an amorous narrative poem meant to be sung. The 
expression of the pangs of separation made through a ‘Barah- 
masa’ starting from the month of Kartik (October-November) 
is revealing. The work has an unforgettable character in Raj- 
mati. She is sharp of tongue and independent by nature, She 
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does not support false pride and boasting. But, at the same 
time, she has the womanly weakness of love. Her tender feelings 
are described in many ways. When Bisaldev is ready to go, she 
says: ‘Either you kill me or take me with you. O lord! two 
griefs torture me every morning and evening. One, the indolent 
youth, which will twist me to death and the other, the grief of 
being called barren’. (42, Gupta’s edition). 

Vasant Vilas’ Phagu has attracted the attention of many 
scholars and has been brought out in several editions. Two re- 
censions of the poem—smaller and larger, containing 52 and 84 
or 86 couplets tespectively—are available. This is due to its 
popularity and interpolations, the poem being purely secular 
and meant to be sung. After each couplet a Sanskrit or Prakrit 
verse depicting similar emotion is given. These verses have 
-been selected from Naisdhiya Carit, Sisupal Vadh, Kumar 
Sambhav, Sakuntal, Amari-Satak, Karpir Menjari, Prabodh 
Catdroday, Subhdsitawali, Saranigdhar Paddhati, Sadukti 
Karnamrta etc. Of the two recensions only one must be genuine. 
Its author is unknown but strely he was not a Jain poet, for 
there is no shadow of Jain philosophy or religion in the des- 
criptions which are purely secular. It was composed sometime 
around 1350. It has a specific form of composition, each coup- 
let having an ‘Aataryamak’ (i.e. internal alliteration or rhyme) 
to give speed and effect to music. The spring season and its 
amorous sports, the absolute command and influence of Cupid, 
the god of love, the agony of separation, the delightful re-union 
of the spouses and women’s physical charms are described 
with intensity. The spring season and its amorous enjoyments 
are the ruling emotions of this poem. These have been des- 
cribed in sonorous and effortless phrasing. In one couplet the 
poet says: 


Like good warriors, both the upright breasts. did not sur- 
render in the battle. Though the Lord is a formidable con- 


testant in this amorous battle, the warriors have thrown off 
their armour, the breast covers. 


Srigdr Sat, an anonymous work of 105 verses, appears to 
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have been composed around 1350. An erotic poem, it starts 
with an account of ‘Samanya Nayika’ and then gives a vivid 
description of six seasons beginning with the spring. The suffer- 
ing and agony of separation and amorous enjoyment, with the 
changing moods and characteristics of nature during the six 
seasons of the year, are expressed in lucid language. The main 
topic is more or less akin to that of Vasarit Vilas Phagu. The 
poet has used varying syllabic metres also. 

The earliest versified folk taie in Maru-Gurjar is /ansrdj- 
Bacchréj Caupai by the Jain poet Vijay Bhadra_ who composed 
it in 1354. 

A more popular poem based on this legend is Hansawali 
composed by Asait, a Brahmin poet, in 1370. It consists of 
438 verses (mainly caupai and doh’) divided into four parts. 
King Narvahan of Pahithin saw Hansdwali, the daughter of 
King Sanak Bhram of Patan, in a dream. She was reputed to 
be an outright man-hater but somehow Narvahan’'s minister, 
Mankesar, succeeded in securing the marriage of his king with 
this lady. Two sons, Bacchraj and Hansraj were born to them. 
Once youth Hafsraj rejected the lustful proposal of the passion- 
blind principal queen Lilawati. The disappointed queen conse- 
quently became furious and conspired to get a death warrant 
against both the brothers. The sentence, however, was not exe- 
cuted and they were left in a jungle where they suffered untold 
miseries. Bacchraj fell in love with Citralekha, the daughter of 
King Sanak Bhram and won her after many adventures. He was 
thrown into the sea by his rival Puspdant through deceit but 
was saved. Hansraj, as luck would have it, got the kingdom of 
Kantinagar, which formerly belonged to a king who died issue- 
less. BacchrAj joined him there. 

The work is significant for its motifs, language, antiquity and 
portrayal of the contemporary society. Its poetic value is not 
much, the main ‘ras’ being ‘Srngar’ (erotic) along with ‘adbhut’ 
(wonderful). j 

Sadayvatsa Vir Prabandh, a narrative poem of 730 verses, 
was composed by Bhim about 1409. The legend of Sadayvatsa- 
Savlinga had been prevalent in Rajasthan, Gujarat and neigh- 
pouring parts. There is a mention of this legend in Sarides Rasak 
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of Abdul Rahman and Padamavat of Jayasi. Different recensions 
of the story are found in Gujarati and Rajasthani. They are 
mainly in two forms: verse and prose mixed with verse. Later 
Rajasthani versions are mostly in the mixed form and the 
heroine Savlinga is depicted as a beloved and not a wife as in 
the present poem. They are also more erotic than heroic. This 
Prabandh is the earliest poem on this legend. Sadayvatsa was 
the son of king Prabhuvatsa of Ujjain. Savlinga, the daughter of 
king Salivahan of Pratisthan selected him as her husband ata 
‘Swayamvar’. Once Sadayvatsa saved the life of a pregnant 
Brahmin lady froma royal elephant, Jaymangal by name, who 
had run amuck. The king was so much delighted that he decided 
. to designate Sadayvatsa as his heir-apparent. But, the minister 
later poisoned the ears of the king who ordered him into exile. 
Savlinga accompanied him. After this, the poet narrates a 
series of Sadayvatsa’s adventures and miraculous deeds. A few 
interesting stories have also been interwoven, Ultimately, 
Sadayvatsa was placed on the throne by his own father. 

As the title suggests, the wotk describes the heroic deeds of 
Sadayvatsa, inspired by his romantic and noble temperament. 
The poet pledges in the beginning to narrate the story in nine 
‘rasas’, but the main ‘ras’ is ‘vir’ (heroic) followed by ‘érngar’ 
and ‘adbhut’. Basically, this legend is a love story, the adven- 
turous deeds being subsidiary projections. Its language is Maru- 
Gurjar with occasional tinge of Apabhraméa. From the point of 
view of poetic beauty, motifs, language and depiction of the then 
society, it ranks amongst the eminent poems of this period. 
When this work was composed polygamy appears to be an 
accepted norm with the nobility. Kings were guided more by 
the advice of their ministers than by their own judgment. 

In the desolate jungle, Savlinga felt acute thirst but did 
not indicate her need directly. She said: 

‘O Lord, in the jungles how do the deer keep alive without 
water?’ Promptly came the reply, ‘They drink the water of love, 
of which the ponds of affectionate eyes are full.’ 

On the way when they found a dead deer couple, she asked: 

‘They don’t appear to have been killed by a hunter, as no 
blood oozes out, nor an arrow is visible. Say, O Sida! how 
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could they die?’ And his answer was: ‘With inadequate water 
for both to quench thirst, one of them offered it to the other 
who did not drink it. So none of them drank. The water dried 
up in the meanwhile, hence the deaths’. 

Malayswidari Katha was composed about 1421 by Manikya 
Sundar Sari, the author of Prthvicandra Vagvilds. Wt is a story 
of love between princess Malaysundari, daughter of king Vir- 
dhawal, of Candrawati, and -Mahabal, the son of the king 
Sarajpal of Prthvisthanpur. Mahabal saw the princess sitting in 
an oriel. Both fell in love with each other and resolved to marry. 
They had to face terrible obstacles and overcame them by bra- 
very, diligence and endurance. There are many miraculous 
episodes. This is a versified folk tale of love and had been very 
popular among the Jain poets Such stories, including this one, 
were given a religious tinge by these poets. 

Hiranahd Siri composed Vidyavilas Pavdadau, a romantic 
poem of 189 verses, in 1428, on the basis of a Sanskrit poem, 
Mallindth Kavya by Vinay Candra. The poct has adopted the 
story of Markhcatt and Vinaycatt. Dhansagar, the fourth son 
of a wealthy merchant Dhanavah, was turned out of the house 
for saying that he would be king of Ujjain. He came to Sripur 
and joined a school where princess Sohdgsundari and Lacchi- 
niwas, a son of the minister, were also studying. Dhansagar 
was stupid but humble and was, therefore, nicknamed Markh- 
catt and later Vinaycatt. The princess wanted to marry Lacchi- 
niwas who did not like it, and instead, wanted her to marry 
Vinaycatt. Lacchiniwas fixed a rendezvous with the princess. On 
her reaching the appointed spot, she was fraudulently married 
to Vinaycatt. After the marriage the couple rode to Ujjain on 
the back of a camel. And there at day-break she found -to her 
utter disappointment and grief that the man to whom she was 
married was Vinaycatt. Vinaycatt, who had been earlier blessed 
by the goddess of learning, now became an accomplished scholar 
and came to acquire the name of Vidyavilas. After many adven- 
tures, he became king of Ujjain. 

Knowledge of previous births, a favourite motif amongst the 
Jain poets, is also used here. The poem was meant to be sung, and 
there is a mention of musical modes and notes. It is important 
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in that it describes the royal court, trade and commerce, feuds 
over females and methods of reception etc. 

Hir Bhat composed Man Kutuhal or Manwati Vinaywati 
Prabaridh sometime in the first half of the 15th century as a 
rejoinder to the arrogance of Vilal Kuniwari alias Man K unwari, 
the wife of Rav Gaipa-of Idar. Vilal Kuawari and Lal Kunwari 
(alias Vinaywati), daughters of the ruler of Dingarpur, were 
married respectively to Rav Gaipa and Nathraj of Toda. Nath- 
raj, an opium addict, was always in a state of intoxication. So, 
Lal Kunwari somehow managed to elope with the Rav. Vilal 
Kunwari, jealous of her sister as a co-wife, became arrogant, 
thus making her husband miserable. Once the poet Hir Bhat 
came to the Rav for alms. He came to know the reason of the 
Rav’s grief and tried to bring about a reconciliation between 
Vilal Kunwari and the Rav through 114 verses which go under 


the above title. The language is Apabhram§a mixed with Raja- 
sthani. One verse is: 


Lal Kunwari asked the Rav for a visit to Vilal Kunwari. He 
replied, ‘O beauty, she is very arrogant and my heart does 


not relish arrogance. Why wear’ a gold ornament which in- 
jures the ear?’ 


About 40 erotic verses in stray kavitt metre under the title 
Mayan Chand by Mayan Bhatt (or Mayan Bambh).are available 
in different manuscripts. The physical beauty of the mistress 
and amorous feelings, gestures and sports are described in a very 
charming manner. The diction is nearly as sweet and delicate as 
that of Vasant Vilas. The popularity of the kavitt is evident 
from the fact that the work of another Jain poet Lawanya 
Samay bears a close impress of some of its verses. A reflection 
of these verses is also found in Narid-Battist by the Gujarati poet 
Samal, composed in the early 18th century. We can, therefore, 
fix the date of Mayan Bhatt’s composition to be sometime dur- 
ing the first half of the 15th century. 

Mayan Bhatt bears the reputation of having composed a 
good number of verses in kavitt which had the result of persuad- 
ing Randhawal to break a pledge which the latter had earlier 
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taken. The pledge was that he would not give alms to any Bhat. 
This incident is narrated in a Rajasthani story ‘Randhawal ri 
Vat’ in which some verses of the poet are also included. There 
is a mention of Mayan Puran in Madhavdnal.Kamkandala by 
Ganpati Kayasth. But till this Purdy and other evidence 
regarding the facts are available, its authorship cannot be 
ascribed with certainty to Mayan. 

Though many sayings and dialogues of ‘Ghagh’ and ‘Bhad- 
dari’, particularly relating to weather forecasts, do not come 
under the purview of poetry in the strict sense of the term, they 
had been and are very popular under different names as Megh- 
mdi. Bhaddari, Dak-Bhaddali and the like. Its archetype scribed 
before the first half of the 15th century is available, the language 
being Apabhramga mixed with Rajasthani. It may be concluded 
that the original sayings were composed from the 11th to the . 
13th century. One of the verses says: 

‘A cloud which shows the colour of a partridge’s feathers 
and a widow who adorns her eyes with collyrium, are respec- 
tively sure to rain and re-marry.” 


Caran Poetry 

From the 11th to the 14th century, poetry in the Caran 
style is available in the form of stray verses quoted in the Apa- 
bhramga ‘Grammar’ of Hemcandra and the Jain ‘Prabhandhas’. 
They are mostly in the Western Apabhramga but some are 
akin to the then developing Rajasthani with a touch of Apa- 
bhraméa. Such verses deal with laudatory, historical and heroic 
deeds, amorous feelings, objective descriptions, moral and 
religious topics. This kind of poetry is preceded by verses of the 
following type. 

They are the utterances of known or unknown Carans or 
Bhats. Names of some Carans are Dhuman, Ramcandra, Gagil, 
and Hatti Pravist. From Purdtan Prabandh a couplet of Ram- 
candra Caran may be cited: 


O charming dear! only cowards worry about the largeness of 


enemy’s ranks and the smallness of his own. The single 
mighty lustre brightens the sky and not the numerous Stars. 
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This couplet, also found in Kumdrpal Pratibodh, depicts 
Krsna’s assurance to timid Rukmini. This is also found in 
Hemcandra’s ‘Grammar’ with a slight variation. In both these 
couplets, the name of the poet does not figure. Similar absence of 
names is found in many more couplets. It cannot, therefore, be 
said with certainty as to how many of such couplets are the crea- 
tions of Caran poets, though they bear clearly identifiable 
characteristics of Caran poetic genius. These characteristics are 
a blending of the erotic and/or the pathetic with the heroic 
emotions. Subtle touches of srigar have often been given in 


some poems. In the ‘Grammar’ of Hemcandra there is a 
couplet: 


If the enemies are routed from the battlefield, it must 
surely be due to my dear husband’s valour. If rout has set in 
our ranks, it is possible only when my husband has em- 
braced death. (379/2) 


Heroic emotions were exprgssed and statements of tradi- 
tion made in abundance by poets of this style. Lions, boars, 
elephants, bullocks, aquilas and cobras were used respectively 
as symbols of firmness, gigantism, hardiness, vigour, swift 
movement and assault and wrath. Again, a couplet from the 
‘Grammar’: 


The master of a bullock, unable to put his load on the cart 
carries the heavy load himself. The loyal bullock wails and 
wishes, its body were cut and made into two bullocks to 
bring relief to the master. (340/2) 


Two Caran poets, Anand and Karmanaad, have jointly com- 
posed poems in the sense that the first line of a couplet, com- 
posed by one, poses a question and the second line, composed 
by the other, answers it. In the ‘Grammar’, there is a couplet of 
this sort with the name ‘Anand’ (401/3). Muni Karmanand has 
been remembered with reverence in Ram Rdsau, composed about 

-1593 by Madhaudas Dadhwadiya. A devotional Dingal git by 
Karmanand: is also found. But it is not certain that the two 
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Karmanaids are identical, probably they are not. 

There is a mention of two Caran pocts of Sorath who came 
to Anhilpur Patan to contest in ‘Daha Vidya’ (Apabhramsa 
poems). Judgement was left to Hemeandra. Two couplets, one 
by each, are given in Prabandh Cintamani. Lall (or Hall) Bhatt 
has given a graphic description of Rudra Mahalay, built’ by 
Siddhraj Jaysinha in Siddhpur, in 10 stray verses (9 kavitt 
and 1 doha). They are of historical importance. 

Of the known Dingal-Gitkars of this period, Acalo Baniyo 
and Harsiir Rohdiyo deserve notice from the point of view of 
antiquity. Acalo’s gits are on Rana Khetsi of Mewar (1364- 
1382) and describe his battle with Hadi Lalsitha of Bundi. 
Harsar describes Rav Viram’s death (in 1383) after killing 
Johiya Depal. The accounts given in the gits tally with those of 
history. The poets may be put in the second half of the 14th 
century. 

Sridhar Vyas is the earliest poet of significance of this period 
who has contributed to both the major types of Caran poeiry 
namely, the historical and heroic and the mythological and 
religious. His poems are Ranmall Chord (70 verses), Saptsatt 
ra Charid (120 verses) and Kavitt Bhagwat (or Bhdgwo! Dasam 
Skandh) (127 verses and incomplete). 

Ranmall Chatid is a historical poem. It depicts heroic 
characters and describes the battle which Rav Ranmall Rathore 
of Ydar fought against Zafarkhan, the Governor of Gujarat, 
when the latter invaded Idar in 1398. The poem was composed 
in 1400. 

Its alliterative and tinnitus diction, and vivid description of 
battle make it a poem of distinction. The cause of the battle is 
not only political but religious and moral also: 


At the foothill of Idar, hearing the rumbling of the mighty 
Muslim army of the King, the valorous Kamdhaj (Rathore) 
stood to protect the brahmin, the cow, the women and the 
children. (55) 


Some Persian and. Arabic words . have also been used. In 
fact, the use of such words in describing battles and in dia- 
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logues with the Mohammedans is a common tendency of this 
poetry. The first ten verses, the ‘Aryas’, are in Sanskrit. Mat-- 
rik and syllabic metres as well as mixed Matrik (moraic) metres 
have been used. Its language is the representative specimen of 
this style of poetry in the Early Period. Describing the battle, 
the poet says: 


In the Mohammedan army, the warriors were gingling their 
arms. Ranmall, brandishing his spear, jumped into fight. On 
hearing the sound of his battle weapons, they forgot plunder 
and even eating. He fearlessly and bravely arrested their chief- 
tains who looked like monkeys. (45) 


His lofty radiant face wears curling moustaches and bears 
eternal enmity to the Mohammedans. Angry Ranmall in 
battle appears as the god of death with sword in hand. (64) 


The Saptsati is a heroic poem based on the Durgd-Sapt- 
Sati which is part of the Markadey Purdn and, as such, there 
is no originality in the subject matter. But from the point of 
view of antiquity, language, style and tradition, it is an impor- 
tant work. The poet is more interested in descriptions of all 
sorts than in the story which is feebly linked. This characteristic 
and the penchant for Sanskrit diction are also noticeable in a 
later poem Veli Krisan-Rukmani ri by Prthviraj Rathore. Sapt- 
Sati’s language and metre-scheme are similar to that of Ranmall 
Chand. 

Kavitt Bhagwat is based on the 10th skandh of the Bhagwat 
Puran. 

These poems are the earliest specimens of mythological 
poems of the Caran style. 

Virmayan of Badar or Bahadar, a Mohammedan Dhadhi, 
composed in the later part of the first half of the 15th century 
in nisini and doha metres, describes many battles and events 
connected with the early Rathore chiefs and the Johiyas. The 
Rathores are: Jaitmal, Mailinath, Viramdev, all sons of Rav 
Salakha; Jagmal, the son of Mallinath; Canda and Gogi, the 
sons of Viramdev. Amongst the Johiyas are: Dala, the chief of 
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the clan, his brothers, Madi, Jasa, Depal and other relatives. 
The period of incidents described is from a little carlier than 
1374, when Mallinath became the ruler of Mahewa and Khed, 
to 1402 when Gogi was killed by the Johiyds. The sites of the 
events are: Barmer, Mandi, Sahvin or Johiyawati (regions around 
Saratgarh, Anipgarh of district Sriganginagar, Rajasthan), 
Bhawalpur (Pakistan), Ladniin, Jangali, Phalodi, Mandaur etc. 
That the poet was present at the event last mentioned is evident 
from Nainst ri Khyat. Under ‘Gogaji ri Varia’ in the Khydi, 
Nainsi has quoted two lines, uttered by a Dhadhi then present, 
about horses. The same are included in a nisani of this poem 

The poem is an important source of Rathore history and 
records the rise and expansion of the Rathore power in the 14th 
century and the fall of the Johiyas. Here the Rajpit feudal 
society has emerged with all its grandeur and weaknesses. This 
is the only narrative poem on the subject. Struggle for existence, 
vendetta, carrying cut a pledge, honour and dignity, almost 
continuous engagement in warfare and the deeds of ambitious 
chieftains have been depicted. 

Major events revolve round the deeds of Viram and Johi- 
yas and are linked in a chain of cause and effect. They unfold 
gradually and the poet describes them with vigour in an unbro- 
ken sequence. Viramdev, his wife Mangaliyaoi, Jagmal. Goga 
and Johiya Dala are characters who attract immediate notice. 
They have their individual qualities. In their characterization the 
poet has refrained from exaggeration. The poem abounds in 
sentiments of heroism. It was so popular that later many of its 
lines became proverbial. They were adopted in various vats 
(stories) and in poems including Jhiiland Maharaja Raysinghji ra 
by Sandi Mala (1533-1623). In course of time, with the growing 
popularity of the poem, a slight variation in its language is 
discernible. It is Rajasthani witha tinge of Panjabi and Khadi 
Boli. Here are a few lines from the poem: 


The valiant Jagmal brought Gindoli and kept her close to 


him. He would not part with her while alive. Who can get 
her back till he lives? 
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Jagmal’s spears seem to shine in all directions and his 
shield is seen everywhere. Thereupon Begam asks the Khan 
whether there is only one Jagmal or a number of them. 


Why beget sons who only lose land and keep alive! Their 
mothers should have preferred poisoning them at their birth 
instead of raising them into such cowards. 


In the field of battle warriors’ corpses and their dead horses 
lay spread around as if the nomads had bivouacked in the 
field and departed. 


Acaldds Khici ri Vacaniké of Caran Gadan Sivdas is a small 
narrative work in rhyming prose and verse. The number of 
verses and prose-sets is 119. It is of utmost importance from 
the point of view of language, literary tradition, antiquity and 
history. 

It describes the invasion by Sultan Hogang Ghori of Manda 
on Acaldas Khici, the son of Bhaj of Gagrongarh, Khici’s fight 
against the invaders till death, and the brave ladies performing 
‘Jauhar’ in the fort. The invasion took place in 1423. The poet, 
a contemporary of Acaldas, and probably his court poet, com- 
posed this work sometime after the happenings, around 1430- 
35. This is evident from the text. We also reach this conclusion - 
from other angles. Its archetype is dated 1574 (Ms. No. 99, 
Anip Sanskrit Library, Bikaner). Applying textual criticism to 
recension in this manuscript we find that (1) one set of prose 
part (‘astri jan sahas calis kau sanghat 4i sampraptau hivau 
....tau Bai Puhpat Ranan Mokal ki sardhié got savasini tau 
Bai Udi’) is included more than once (at No. 64, 65 and 80) of 
which one is irrelevant to the context, (2) certain references about 
metres and their numbers are unnecessary, (3) there appear to 
be lacunae of a few lines relating to connecting sources. These 
go to show that there must have been at least two stages of 
textual development to reach the present Manuscript. Taking 
into account its popularity and fixing an average of 50 years 
for each stage, we come to 1474 when the first transmitted text 
might have been scribed from the original copy. We conclude, 
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therefore, that the work was composed much earlier, around 
1430-35. 

Having resolved to die in battle, Acaldiis asked his son 
Palhansi to escape from the fort in order to keep the lincage, to 
take revenge and to reconquer the fort. At Pathansi’s departure, 
feelings of pathos overwhelmed the atmosphere. Eyes overllow- 
ed with tears. The ladies, uttering ‘Hari-Hari’ and ‘Visan- 
Visan’, jumped into the fire and Acaldas with his warriors fought 
tilldeath. The description of the Sultin’s army and of the 
‘Jauhar’ predominate the poem. 

In the characterisation, depth and loftiness of sentiments 
prevail. Literary embellishment is not so significant. Actions of 
the Rajpiits are motivated by their love for freedom, honour and 
dignity. This has been put as an allegorical statement by the 
poet: 

‘The tiger and the elephant inhabit the same jungle, then 
why so much difference between them? The tiger does not fetch 
even a pie but the elephant is sold for lakhs. The elephant’s 
neck can be tied with an iron chain and it can be driven to any 
place. If the tiger could sustain such captivity, it would (also) 
have fetched lakhs.’ 

It is equally, and perhaps more, important from the linguistic 
point of view. The division of ‘Dingal’ into old and new and 
fixing 1600, the date therefor, propounded by Dr. Tessitori and 
accepted by others, is automatically refuted by it. It is also free 
from the Apabhramga impact. That Gujarati and Rajasthani 
were separated by this time is proved beyond doubt by it. It is 
the first authentic narrative poem by a Caran having specimens 
of prose also. 

Its historical importance is yet to be taken note of. The 
birth date of Rana Mokal of Cittore, identification of certain 
chieftains etc., are to be reconsidered in the light of these facts, 
the work having been written almost at the time when the 
events occurred. The Vacanikd is a milestone in the Caran 
poetry. The creation of the work and the occurrence it depicts 
were almost contemporary. 

As far as the mythological and religious poetry in the 
Caran style is concerned, Sridhar Vyds’s two creations are the 
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only ones available in the Early Period. 

This style apart, we can incidentally mention the name of 
Haricand Purdn of Jankho Maniyar composed in 1396. This is 
a narrative poem based on the mythological story of Maharaj 
Harigcandra. But its language is old Hindi with remnants of 
certain Apabhraméa forms and a slight mixture of Maru-Gur- 
jar. The poet has called it a ‘Paydo’ (Pavado). 
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CHAPTER III 


Medieval Period (1450-1850) 


Phases and Features 

In the Early Period Guhilot and Sisodiya rulers of Cittore 
and Muslim concentration at Ajmer and Nagore considerably 
influenced the history of Rajasthan. In the Medieval Period 
(1450-1850), the rise of some more Rajpat clans to power, the 
establishment of the Mughal Empire and the policies of Akbar, 
and the British Rule and the treaties signed with them by the 
princely rulers of Rajasthan influenced the history of Rajasthan. 

Prominent among the Rajpit clans to come to power was 
that of the Rathores of Marwar. The rise of Rathores began 
towards the end of the 14th century. In 1394 Canda took 
Mandowar. But he and his successors could not consolidate 
and strengthen the kingdom. It was left to Rav Jodha who was 
crowned in 1458, in Mandowar. The next year he founded the 
fort and the city of Jodhpur near it. His illustrious son, Rav 
Bika carved out another kingdom for himself in the northern 
part of Rajasthan. He founded the fort and the city of Bikaner 
in 1485 and 1488 respectively. Other sons of Jodha, Varsinha and 
Dida went to Merta and held their sway over 360 villages around 
it. Thus, apart from small principalities, two large kingdoms 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner came into being in the 15th century. 
Another house that came into prominence in the time of Akbar 
was that of the Kachvahas of Amer, when Bharmal gave his 
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daughter in marriage to the Emperor in 1562. His successors 
held high positions in the Mughal Sultanate. Later on, Pratap- 
sinha, the son of Muhabbat Siiha established the kingdom of 
Alwar in 1775. He was a descendant of Nara; hence this branch 
of Kachvahas was called Naraka. . 

Rav Deva, of the Hada branch of the Cauhan clan, establish- 
ed the kingdom of Bandi in 1343. Kota was first a part of 
Bandi but in 1631 Madhosinha was recognized as a separate 
ruler of Kota by Emperor Shah Jahan. 

Sirohi belonged to the Dewada branch of the Cauhans. 
Samarsinha (1182-1185) is said to be the progenitor of the 
Sirohi Cauhans. The Bharatpur kingdom, which came into being 
in 1715, belonged to the Jats. The Bhatis ruled the Jaisalmer. 

Dingarsinha, the son of Bhaciid of the Guhil dynasty, 
founded Dangarpur kingdom about 1350. His descendant 
Maharawal Udaysinha divided it into Dangarpur and Banswara 
in 1514 and gave these to his sons Prthviraj and Jagmal respect- 
ively. 

Due to many factors the%boundaries of the kingdoms of 
Rajasthan had been changing from time to time New kingdoms 
were carved and given recognition by the central powers, 
including the British. There had been many heroes who played 
decisive roles in the history of Rajasthan and India from time 
to time. The change in the central power affected the kingdoms 
of Rajasthan as well. 

The battle of Khanwa in 1526 between Babar and Rana 
Sang virtually decided the political fate of the country, parti- 
cularly of Rajasthan. The Rajput confederacy suffered heavy 
losses and was shattered. Die to the policy and prudence of 
Akbar, practically all the kingdoms except Mewar came under 
his sway in one form or the other. Needless to say that the rulers 
and warriors of these kingdoms were the supporting pillars of 
the Mughal Empire. ; 

With the complete decay of the Mughal Empire, the period 
of the latter half of the 18th century was one of Maratha 
domination over Rajasthan. Except over the kingdoms of Jai- 
salmer and Bikaner, Marathds had their sway throughout 
Rajasthan. Due to lack of unity and political farsightedness and 
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on account of internal rifts and fights, jealousy and rivalry, the 
Rajpat rulers had to submit to the Marathas and to their 
plunders and almost incessant demands for money. When the 
British came to power, these rulers were ready to have treaties 
with them in the interest of their safety and security. And by 
1818, except Sirohi, all the princely states of Rajasthan had 
entered into treaties with them. Thus, from 1819 the British had 
the political supremacy over the princely states of Rajasthan 
till Indian Independence in 1947. The British supported and 
gave military help to amiable contestants for power in these 
states. So, when ‘Gadar’ broke out in 1857, these rulers were 
on the side of the British, though many smaller Jagirdirs 
actively supported the uprising. 


There have been many brilliant contemporary Carans and 
other poets who immortalized the heroes, and their heroic 
deeds. Their historical value is beyond dispute. Such literary 
creations come under the historical and heroic poetry of the 
Caran style. The essence of this poetry is heroism in protecting 
one’s own territory, and the person and property of those who 
seek his shelter. Poets have eulogized these virtues. Cowardice 
and tyranny have been condemned with severity. Such poems of 
slander and ridicule are called ‘Visahar’. These trends are also 
found in the other school of poetry, namely the mythological 
and religious.. Heroic deeds and assurance of protection and 
deliverance by Nrsiha, Ram and Krsna form the major themer 
of this poetry. 

Poems relating to ‘Niti’ or morals, right behaviour and 
prudence also appeared. These ‘Niti’ poems are not copies of 
similar Sanskrit works. It is the folk ethics that they have pro- 
pounded. Rdjiyai ra Soratha heads the list of such poems. 


Devotional (Sant) Poetry 

King, religion and tradition were the three important factors 
which shaped to a great extent the values of the people of 
Rajasthan in medieval times. Steadfastness to religion, tolerance 
and fidelity were -the characteristics of the common man. In 
religious matters, the Rajpit rulers were generous and tolerant 
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and their attitude appreciably touched the fringe of what we 
today call secular. They protected and patronized the institu- 
tions belonging to other religions. The role of a redeemer, a 
martyr, a hero or a saint developed into a sort of personality 
cult. Many such persons were raised to the status of folk deity, 
and the centres of their activities became places of pilgrimage. 
The five ‘Pits’, and Karaniji and Tejoji may be cited as instances 
of such deified personalities. 

Due to geographical factors and for reasons cited above, 
many religious sects came into being, flourished and prospered. 
These sects had their respective saints whose traditions have 
survived even to this day. These saints, while laying down tenets 
of their respective faiths, have enriched poetry in the process. 

The sphere of the ‘Nath’ influence was intensive as well as 
extensive. Their centres still exist. Many poems are popular and 
go by the names of Gorakh, Carpat and other Naths of the 
early times. Mostly their language is Khadi Boli mixed with 
Rajasthani. It is certain that many such poems are not the 
creations of those to whom they are attributed. We shall have 
occasion to discuss them in the chapter on ‘Sant-Poetry’. 

Many saints have referred to Hathyog and its process, and 
have used the ‘Nath’ diction. The inclusion of Yog in some 
form or the other is common in Sant poetry. Exceptions 
apart, the ten incarnations of God have been popular in the 
poetry of some of the major sects. Namdev (1270-1350) is the 
pioneer sant poet and the trend that started from him spread 
soon over Rajasthan and elsewhere. We have already said a few 
words about the language of the Sant poetry of Rajasthan. Three 
language forms— Braj, Pingal and Rajasthani were mostly used. 
Some poems were also written in Khadi Boli mixed with Rajas- 
thani. We shall also take note of the poems in Pingal leaning 
towards Rajasthani and Khadi Boli mixed with Rajasthani. 

Sant poetry is the product of those adhering to some sects, 
and those who were unattached and self-willed like Miran, Din 
Darveé and others. There appear to have been some ideological 
differences in the poetry flowing from these two classes. 

Some sects believed in incarnation of God but not in idol 
worship. Some sects believed in neither, but only in one 
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Almighty. Some believed in both idolatory and incarnation. 

Naturally, the contents apparently identical were in fact 
different. Those who believed in incarnations had a wider field 
for expression. The deeds of Divine Incarnations also formed 
the subject matter of such poetry. 

Akhyan Kavyas have continued to appear in the Medieval 
Period. The Jain poets continued to compose poems on their 
traditional themes. They also gave some significant historical 
poems and secular love narratives with a slight religious tinge. 
They also rendered useful service to other branches of know- 
ledge. Many poems on secular love narratives were composed 
during this period. 


THE Caran POETRY 


Historical and Heroic Poetry 

Gadan Pasadyat, Khidiya Canan and Sindhayac Caubhuja are 
the early poets—all contemporaries of Rathore Rav Ranmall 
and Jodha of Marwar. All the three have composed poems on 
at least one common occurrence, that is, the death of Ranmall 
in Cittore in 1438. 

Gadan Pasayat’s (1400-1487/88) following works are avail- 
able: 

(1) Kavitt Rav Ranmal, Cifdai rai vair main Bhatiyan nai 
mariyd, tai samai ra (5 verses), (2) Kavitt Rav Ranmal, Nagaur 
ra dhani Peroz nai mariyd tai samai ra (7 verses), (3) Kavitt Rana 
Mokal mian ri khabar Gyan ra (5 verses), (4) Rav Ranmal ro 
Rapak (71 verses), and (5) Gun Jodhdyan (75 verses). 

First three poems are stray verses and describe Ranmall’s 
taking vengeance on Bhatis for his father Canda’s death, his 
killing of Firoz Khan of Nagore in an invasion by Mokal, and 
his vow and killing of Caca and Mera, the assassinators of 
Rana Mokal. 

Rav Ranmal ro Ripak and Gun Jodhdyan are narrative 
poems and describe the heroic deeds and salient events relating 
to Rav Ranmall and Rav Jodha respectively. All the poems are 
of much historical value too, 
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In Kavitt Rand Mokal Maan ri khabar dyan ra Ranmall 
takes a vow in these words: 


If they (Caca and Mera) go up in the sky, I will bring them 
down. If they go beneath the earth, I will dig them up. 
Wherever they go, they shall be caught. How can Caca, the 
ungrateful, go alive? In fighting against me, the descendant 
of Viram, even the fifty two ‘Vics’ will fail to protect him. 
Thus, Ranmall took the vow to kill the two assassins of 
Mokal, wherever they may be. 


And history records that he rested only after killing them 
in 1438, 

That Pasayat was a popular poet is evident from the fact 
that Nainsi in his Kyat has quoted Pasiyat’s verses in support 
of his statements. 

Khidiya Cauan of village Paghadi in Marwar was the son of 
Lumbat, and was a famous and respected poet of his time Rana 
Mokal and Rav Jodha granted him two and four villages res- 
pectively. Rav Bika, the founder of the kingdom of Bikaner, 
gave him a ‘Lakh Pasav’. Khidiya Canan ensured the marriage 
of Rana Lakha with Hansa Bai, the sister of Rav Ranmall. He 
cremated the body of Ranmall and dispersed the ashes in the 
Ganga. The following stray verses composed by him are avail- 
able: (1) Dahd Rav Rinmal ra (20), (2) Diha Rav Rindhir ra 
(14), (3) Daha Satta Bhafi ra (6), (4) Bhimoton ke Sorathe (17), 
(5) Git (Dingal) (1), and (6) Mataji rd Chand, 

With Rav Ranmall, his brother Randhir and his associate 
Satta Bhati of Jaisalmer also fell fighting in 1438. In the first 
three poems, their heroic deeds and how they fell are described. 
The fourth depicts the fight of Bhimot R4thores, including 
Bairsal. The Git describes the invasion by Rav Bika on Malli- 

khan of Ajmer. Matdji ra Chard is composed to celebrate the 
goddess, 

Rav Rinmal ra Dihd referred to in the Vacanika of Khidiya 
Jagga is probably by Khidiya Canan. While dying, Satta Bhatt 
says: 2 
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Ranmall has been deceived by Mewad. But what of that? I 
alone will face their attack, otherwise my ‘Mad’ (Jaisalmer) 
will be ashamed, says the dying Satta. 

O Satta, you hurled the dagger (the honour of the family) 
at the enemies in the fight along with dagger-sharp words. 


Similarly, Sindhdyac Caubhuja says in a Dingal git on 
Ranmall: 


An unprecedented thing is heard. In a fight warriors die day 
and night. They take out their daggers when awake. But, 
to assault the enemy, you (Ranmall) wielded it while asleep 


Although Ranmall was tied to a cot while asleep and then 
attacked, he killed many persons in that state before his death. 

In 1455, Padmanabh, a Nagar Brahmin, composed Kanhad 
De Prabandh, 141 years after the events described there- 
in, in response to the wishes of his patron Akhayraj of 
Jalore, who was the fifth descendant of Kanhad De. This is a 
narrative poem composed in an epic style, and describes several 
invasions by Ala-ud-din Khalji on Kanhad De, a Cauhan of 
Songird branch of Jalore and his nephew Santal of Samiyana. It 
is divided into four parts and contains about 1000 verses, though 
the poet has mentioned this number as 1100. It is a tale of 
honour, love of freedom and the country, protection of religion, 
culture and ideals, the keeping of promises, the lofty human 
virtues and benevolent deeds of the Rajpat heroes in medieval 
times. The brutality and ruthlessness of the invaders and their 
attempts to get victory by any means stand clear by contrast. It 
painfully records how prosperous kingdoms fell to ruin through 
petty conflicts of individual interests. We gather from the poem 
that the Rajpats could not fight in a well organised way. It is a 
heroic poem of much historical value. Social customs, popular 
beliefs, cities, army, war and its after-effects are described in a 
picturesque and powerful way. The portrayal of characters, parti- 
cularly those of Kanhad De, Viram and Firoza, is vigorous. The 
depiction of inner feelings and human qualities and weaknesses 
js touching. The poem makes ys feel proud of the bravery and 
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the sacrifices of the heroes for freedom, lofty ideals, and noble 
traditions and yet a lingering agony blended with pathos at the 
ruin of those kingdoms persists. The poet has portrayed the age 
in an effective manner. : 

The language shows the old forms a-++i and a+-u, though in 
the beginning of the 15th century new forms ‘ai’ and ‘au’ 
are not rare. This may be due to the Jain influence which is also 
evident when Firoza not only tells of her six previous births, but 
also about her future one. This motif of re-birth is popular in 
the Jain poems. The poem ends on a note of pathos when 
Firoza performs Sati to get Viram as her husband in her next 
birth. : 

Some important Caran poets of the latter half of the 15th cen- 
tury and the first half of the 16th century are Khangar Mehdi, 
Vitha Sara, Barhat Harisir, Barhat Cauhath, Lalji Mehdi, Caran 
Harid’s Kesariya and Soda Barhat Jamnaji. They composed - 
stray Dingal gits on contemporary rulers and chiefs and their 
heroic deeds, mostly on the Rathores of Jodhpur and Bikaner 
and also on the rulers of Méwar. Here are a few lines of a 
Dingal git by Jamnaji Barhat, who, consoled Rana Sanga after 
his defeat in the battle of Khanwa: 


Why feel dejected? Krsna fled a hundred times from the battle- 
field before Jarasandh. But ultimately he found the chance to 
kill him. Arjun had to ‘withdraw himself once in Hastinapur 
seeing Draupadi in utter distress. It is known to everybody 
what Duryodhan did and afterwards what Arjun did with the 
Kauravas. Once Rawan took away Sita. But after building a 
bridge over the sea, what did Ram do? Why feel despondent 
on one defeat, O Sanga! You are a thorn in the bed for the 
enemies. 


Following the style of Kanha@ De Prabaridh, Bhandau Vyas 
wrote in 1481 Hammirdyan, a narrative poem in 327 verses 
(caupai, doha, gaha, vastu, chappay and paddhadi). There is 
also similarity between the two in some respects. The battles 
between the celebrated Cauhan hero, Hammir of Ranthambhor 
and Ala-ud-din Khaljt have been described in it. The immediate 
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cause was the refusal of Hammir to hand over the two Mangol 
Mirs, to whom he gave refuge. Due to betrayal by his followers, 
Ranmall and Raypal, no hope of victory was left. Women 
performed ‘Jauhar’ (self immolation), warriors died fighting and 
Hammir cut off his head with his own hands. The story takes a 
speedy turn after Ranmall and Raypal join the enemy camp 
with their followers (after verse 240). This part is the best in 
poetic beauty. The portrayal of characters has a remarkable 
insight. The turmoil of Hammir, the dedication and fidelity of 
the two Mirs to Hammfr, valiant declamations by Jaj and Viram, 
‘Jauhar’ and eye-witness to all this, Nalha Bhat taking venge- 
ance by ingenuity have been described in a vivid and moving 
manner. A glimpse of the inner life of the fort has been shown. 


_ Delineation of human feelings according to the context is 


revealing. 
Here is a glimpse of the march to the battle: 


Setting aside the love of fort and its inmates, Hammir rode 
the charger. He saw his younger brother Viram, who never 
went on foot even for the sake of courtesy, fighting on foot 
in the battle. Deeply moved at this, Rav Hammir felt ‘why 
should I ride a charger when my brother is fighting on foot?’ 
The Rav left the charger and fought on foot. His feet struck 
the stones and were soaked in blood. 2 


The poet extols the way of life for the heroes: 


Those having wealth should enjoy it or spend it on good 
causes. Let not wealth imprison you for it is neither immor- 
tal nor free from decay. 


Kanhad De had the support of the rich, but the foibles of 
the wealthy were not spared by the poet, as they also led to the 
downfall of Hammir. ; 

Hammirayan is also important as being one of the early nar- 
ratives on Hammir. Many poems have been written on Hammir. 
| From 1534 to 1541, three notable narrative poems on the 
ipvasion (in 1534) by Kamaran of Lahore, the son of Babar, on 
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Rav Jaitasi of Bikaner, and Kamaran’s defeat at the hands of the 
Rav, were composed by three contemporary poets. One is Vithi: 
Sujo and the other two are anonymous. 

Ray Jaitasi ro Paghadi Chand (401 verses) is by Vitha Siajo. 
Siijo was the son of Nagraj and was also a contemporary of Rav 
Bika and Rav Linkaran. Rav Jaitasi granted him the village 
Khileriyo. The poet first describes the achievements of - the 
ancestors of the Rav, Canda, Ranmall, Jodha, Bika, Linkaran 
and then those of Jaitasi. Kamaran, after conquering Bhatner, 
reached the outskirts of Bikaner. Ravji left the fort, leaving his 
trusted lieutenants inside, for better preparations and an oppor- 
tunity to attack. He and his selected warriors rode their chargers 
and attacked the enemy at the dead of night. The Mughals 
could not withstand the attack and fied from the battle. The 
Rav was victorious. 

Rav Jaitasi Chand or Rav Jaitasi ro Paghadi Chand (485 
verses) is by an anonymous poet. The poem starts from Rav 
Salakha, the grandfather of Rav Ciinda and descriptions relating 
to Salakha, Viram and Goga @re extra in it. All other descrip- 
tions are either similar or supplementary to Sijo’s poem. The 
two poems are independent of each other. Both are of utmost 
historical value. They provide reliable information about the 
early rulers of Bikaner and their ancestors. If we connect the 
relevant statements made in the Virmayan and Gadan Pasayat’s 
various poems with those in these poems, we get authentic infor- 
mation about the Rathores, their rise, rise of some other clans 
and other events in the history of Rajasthan. Both are of equal 
poetic value. There is a thrilling accout of battle. Prior to Rav 
Jaitasi’s attack, both the poets have devoted 109 verses to des- 
cribe warriors and their respective chargers. (Sijo, verses—244 
to 352 and Anonymous— 320 to 428). They may be important 
for history but are insignificant from the poetic point of view 
and certainly monotonous. ; 

In the larger narrative poems of this trend there is a tradi- 
tion to give an account of the ancestors of the hero of the poem. 
This, found for the first time in Radwal Mala ro Gun of Barhat 
Asa in brief, appears to have matured in these poems. It is to be 
poted that as against Sijo, the Anonymous follows the old style 
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of word-forms a+i and a+v. 

The third poem Jaitasi Rasau, also by an anonymous poet, 
describes the army, the battle and Rav’s victory, omitting other 
details. It is equally important from the point of view of poetic 
beauty. 

Rav Jaitasi’s victory attracted other contemporary pocts 
also, who celebrated it in their stray verses and gits. Famous 
among them are Gord, Siva and Vitha Baghji. 

Gora had also written kavitt about Rav Linkaran, the father 
of Rav Jaitasi. His verses represent the attitude of a true Rajput 
warrior. In cne verse the Rav, who was later killed in a battle 
with the Muslims at Narnaul, says: 


Vibhisan joined Ram to get hold of Lanka. He persuaded 
Ram to do what he wanted. He saved himself at the cost of 
lives of crores of raksasas (demons). By disclosing the secrets 
of the House, he caused Rawan to be killed. 1 belong to the 
family of warrior kings. | am not at all afraid of the hostile 
armies. 

Lam the son of Bika and will not do what Vibhisan did. I 
will stand steadfast on the field of battle in the way the great 
Karna and my ancesto.s Rav Ranmall and Jodha did. If 1 
forsake the field of battle, it will put my noble ancestors to 
shame. None is immortal in the world. Only charity, heroism, 
truth and modesty go as witness (with a man). 


Barhat Asa (1493-1593), the son of Gidha of village Bhadres, 
was a well-known poet of the age and had good relations with 
many rulers. Rav Maldev (1531-1562) of Jodhpur sent him to 
persuade and bring back from Jaisalmer the sulky queen Umade, 
who was annoyed with her husband since the very first night of 
their marriage on seeing the Rav making love to her maid ser- 
vant Bharmali. On the way back, having heard the following 
couplet from the poet in reply to her query, she went back to 
Jaisalmer: 


(O Umade,) if you go away to preserve your self-esteem, 
you will have to keep away from the husband, And if you 
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will have the husband, you should part with your self-esteem. 
Two elephants cannot remain tied to the same stake at the 
same stall. 


He was also sent by the Rawal of Jaisalmer to bring Bhar- 
mali who had been made over to Bagha of Kotda. The poet, 
pleased with Bagha’s hospitality, became his intimate friend and 

. gave up the mission. On the death of Umade and Bagha, the 
poet composed heart-rending verses, famous in Rajasthani, The 
following are his poems: 

(1) Rawal Mala ‘ro Gun (87 verses) describes the heroic deeds 
of Meghraj, the eighth descendant of Rawal Mallinath, along 
with those of his ancestors giving their achievements in brief. 

(2) Gogaji ri Pedi (45) tells the story of Gogaji’s birth, by 
a boon of Gorakhnath to his mother Vachal. ; 

(3) Rav Cardrasen ro Ripak (26) is about Candrasen, the 
son of Rav Maldev, and contains examples of 26 metres. 

(4) Rawal Jam ra Disha (5), Dada ra Disha and other stray 
verses, are in praise of the respective persons. 

(5) Umdde Bhatiyaui ra Kavitt (14). 

(6) Baghji ra Disha (35 approx.). 

(7) Gun Nirahjan Pran is a devotional poem. 

Asaji is the first ‘poet in this period who has contributed 
much to both the trends in the poetry of Caran style. 

Kavitt on Umade and Duha on Baghji rank high for the in- 
tensity of emotion. While in the kavitt a glimpse of dignity and 
grandeur is noticed, turmoil and pathetic feelings are depicted 
in the duhas. Umade and Baghji have been immortalized by the 

poems. One kavitt is cited: 


Mandodari let Rawan go alone. Sagacious Kunti remained 
behind the King Pandu. After the departing of Krsna, Gopis 
did not even stretch out their hands for support. Kausalya 
did not keep company with Daérath on the funeral-pyre. All 
those great women abstained from this final duty of fidelity 
on this festal day, for who could endure the embrace of 
flames? But how can I forget this great festival? says Uma. 
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Here are a few dohds on Baghji: 


He, who stretched his arms in embrace and gave away 
horses, is absent from the doorway. Kotda, without Bagha, 
is like a discarded woman. 


Shall I weep for him from the hill heights or shall I laugh 
myself like mad. Forget him I shall, only when my body 
burns on the funeral pyre. 


I shall make a hut on the royal road and enquire from every 
wayfarer so that some one may come and tell me of my by- 
gone friend Bagha. 


Flowers may wither, but the scent of Bagha’s glory shall 
ever persist. 


Vitha Meha wrote in the latter half of the 16th century, Rav 
Maldev of Jodhpur granted him the village Khedi. Vithi 
Meha's works are: (1) Gogdji rd Rasawala, (2) Pabuji ra Chand, 
(3) Bhaji Somsi Ratanawat ro Chand, (4) Karaniji rd Chand, 
(5) Kavitt Cauhadn Karamsi and Sanwaldas ra, (6) Verses on 
Kampa Mehrajot, (7) Caridaji ri Vel. 

The poet has described the deeds and glory of the heroes. 
Gogaji, Pabaji and Bhati Somsi gave their lives in protecting 
the cows. It is significant that works on Gogaji, Pabaji and 
Karaniji hailed as folk deities commenced during this period. 
The theme of Gogaji taken up by Asaji in Gogaji ri Pedi was 
followed by Vithi Meha and by one of his contemporaries 
Barhat Nandan in Cahivan Gogaji ra Chand (57 in numbcr). 

A Rajpat hero leads a glorious life and desires a more 
glorious death. Facing an attac< by the Mewar army, Karamsi 
Cauhan, a hero of Dingarpur, says: 


Whither stands the Kaurav king Duryodhan who, fearing 
death, sought escape in the water? Whither is the prowess 
of Rawan, who, in order to save his life, hid himself behind 
the rays of the sun? Whither js Vikramaditya who, for 4 
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longer life, ate the flesh of crow? and king Jaycand of Kan- 
nauj who left the battlefield and jumped in the Ganga to 
save his life? Be it known that the kings who tried to save 
their lives on. such occasions, incurred a permanent blemish 
We shall, therefore, make our death glorious. 


Satirical verses by Virdas Rohdiyo alias Rangrelo Vithi 
(1520-1608 approx.) indicate a new ground in the Caran poetry. 
His Jaisalmer ro Jas, of which only a few verses are available, 
and other such verses are in point. One verse says: 


The queen consort is like a beast of burden. She has no 
company while fetching water from the pond. Peacocks are 
conspicuous by their absence throughout the country (Jai- 
salmer). (But) there are creatures like ‘jarakh’, ‘seh’ and 
‘goh’ in abundance. 


In constrast the plenty in Godhwad is described thus: 


If the land is full of rich and+ dense mango groves, rivers 
abound in sweet water, cuckoos greet one with their melo- 
dious notes, know ye O traveller, you have set foot on the 
Jand of Godhwad. 


Dido Asiyo Amarawat (1428-33 to 1613), a favourite poet 
of Rav Surtan of Sirohi, and Barhat Tsardas (1538-1618) are two 
significant poets inasmuch as they emphasise heroism rather 
than the battle and its allied events, as is usually found in other 
poems. Their characterization of heroes is natural and genuine. 
Both the poets, have practised the Anyokti style. The poems are 
not narrative as such. The theme provides only the background. 

Dido Asiyo wrote 21 verses in Kundaliya metre on Kalla 
Raymalot of Siwand who died in a battle with the Mughal 
army in 1588. - 

Hala Jhalan ra Kurdaliya (50 in number) by Barhat Isardas 
describes a battle between Jhala Raysinha of Halvad and Hala 
Jasaji of Dhrol. The following examp'e from the poem is 
jllystrative of the accent on heroism; | 
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Deer, with their long horns, flee from struggle. Boars, with 
their tiny tusks, injure and kill the enemy. Raja Jaswantsinha 
is like a boar who, fighting alone, mauls the hostile hordes. 
He fights five hundred cavalry men single-handed. He keeps 
company of warriors who give battle like boars and not 
flee like deer. 


Stray verses by both the poets on contemporary heroes are 
also available. Isardas's devotional poems are dealt with elsc- 
where. Recently, it has been claimed that out of the 50 kunda- 
liyas of Barhat Tsardas, 24 are compositions of his uncle Barhat 
Asa. However, this view cannot be maintained on a close 
scrutiny of all the available manuscript material. 

Sanda Mala UOdawat (1533-1623 approx.) received many 
gifts and grants from contemporary rulers including Raja Ray- 
sinha of Bikaner, Mota Raja Udaysinha of Jodhpur and his son 
Sursinha. He is considered a poet of Jhilana metre. His works 
are: (1) Jhiland Maharaj Raysinghji ra (298 lines), (2) Jhiland 
Akbar Patsahji ra (describing Akbar’s Gujarat victory in 108 
lines), (3) Jhiland Diwan Sri Pratapsinghji ra (describing mainly 
the battle of Haldighati in 302 lines), (4) Jhiland Acal Tilokdas 
ra (incomplete, 198 lines), and (5) stray poems —67 gits, nisani 
and kavitt etc.—on various contemporary and earlier heroes. 

Attributes, achievements, and deeds of heroes have been 
described in a fluent language. The jhiilands are narrative poems 
depicting the present and forecasting the future. The poet has 
frequently utilized historic events, hitherto not so used by any 
other poet as similes. Here are two examples: 


Raysinha occupied the land and forts all round as Rav 
Canda had done earlier. (Jhaland Maharaj Raysinghji rd) 


Rana Pratap retrieves the lost honour of the Hindus, as the 
sun restores light out of night. (Jhilana Diwan Sri Pratap- 
singhji ra) 


Durasa Adhd (1538-1651) was more famous than Sandi 
Mala and received gifts from many contemporary rulers and 
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chieftains for his poems. He is credited with the following 
works: (1) Virud Chikattari (dohas on Rand Pratap), (2) Duha 
Solanki Viramdevji rd, (3) Jhilanad Rav Surtdn rad, (4) Marsiya 
Rav Surtan rd, (5) Jhitland Raja Madnsingh Kachvéha ra, (6) 
Jhiland Rawat Megha ra, (7) Git Raji Sri Rohitdsji ro, (8) Jhi- 
lana Rav Amarsingh Gajsitghot ra, (9) Kirtar Bawni, and stray 
verses in different metres, like kavitt, nisini, dohd on Rana 
Pratap, Devidas Jaitawat, Hathi Gopaldasot, Nawab Mohabbat 
Khan, Tog Surtanot, Bhati Bhim, Bhim Amarsinghot, Rav 
Surtan etc., and about 120 Dingal git on various contemporary 
heroes and happenings. 

All the dohas in Virud-Chihuttari eulogize Rana Pratap. But 
many of the dohds claimed to be by Adha Durasa, do not ap- 
pear to be his, the reasons being lack of historical sequence, 
and the use of what is suspected to be later diction in Caran 
poetry such as, ‘Araj Kul’, ‘Araj Bhan’, ‘Bharat Bars’ etc. 

It appears that the poet composed about 30-35 dohas like 
those on Solanki Viramdev and the rest of the verses and the 
titles are interpolations. ? 

In all the other poems excepting Kirtér Bawni, deeds, attribu- 
tes and achievements of the heroes are described. 

It is significant that he has eulogized persons who opposed 
each other, such as Rand Pratap and Akbar, Rav Surtan and 
Jagmal Udaysinghot, Raysinha and Candrasen, Viramdev and 
Mohabbat Khan etc. Such poems idealise the persons and their 
virtues and have nothing to do with ideology. This was unfor- 
tunately a Caran characteristic to which Durasaji was no excep- 
tion. There is, however, a slight difference in poems on re- 

cognized heroes and others. The poet hails those who opposed 
the Mughals as saviours of Hinduism and Hindustan, while he 
does not concede this virtue to others. About Rav Surtan of 
Sirohi, he says: 


To know about the good and the bad, to distinguish bet- 
ween the worthy_and the unworthy, to promote. Hindu reli- 
gion and to know the mind of a poet are your gifts. 


His poems depict individual qualities and bear no message 
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for collective resistence to the enemy. He reminds the rulers to 
be just: 


Don’t lead your horses to unrighteous fights; the world will 
laugh at you. Nobody knows of the direction of winds in 
future. But let it be known that there is God above to do 
justice. And He will see that the unjust is defeated and only 
the just rides to the victory. (Jhdland Rav Surtdn ra) 


Like Sandi Mala, Durasaji presents a vivid account of the 
battle, and the deeds of the heroes. In doing so, strings of 
similes from the Ramayan, the Mahdbhirat and the Rajpit 
history are put forth to reiterate a point. The fall of Rav Amar 
Sinha of Nagore, after killing Salabat Khan at Agra, is des- 
cribed thus: 


It was as if the gods and the demons were fighting, hurling 
each other into the space. Like Bhim whirling and throwing 
the elephants of Duryodhan’s army, like the great monkey- 
god destroying the ‘ASok Vatika’ defying the fury of the 
demons, like Hanuman setting fire to Rawan’s Lanka, Rav 
Amarsingh fought the Delhi hordes to the last and fell at 
the end, as if he had brought down the fort-gates of Lanka. 


All the characteristics of Caran heroic and_ historical 
poetry are manifest in Durasaji’s poems. His Jhaland Amar 
Singhji rd, a narrative poem, is a classic of this style. 

In Kirtdr Bawni the seamy side of life has been depicted. 
Citing a number of examples, the poet has presented a realistic 
view of life: a trader goes abroad leaving behind his young, 
beautiful bride, a warrior stakes his life, a poor man collects 
wood in the jungle under scorching sun—all for a living. 

Kirtar Bawni, however, appears to be of doubtful author- 
ship. ; 

Durasaji has become more popular by his Diigal gits. 

Asiya Karamsi Khifvsarot, whose compositions may be 
dated 1543-1563, got the village Pasiinda, as a gift from Rana 
Udaysinha of Mewar, for his poetry. His works are Marsiya 
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Rav Raysingh Sirohi ra, Saja Balecha ra Kavitt (61), and some 
Dingal gits. 

Saja Balecha ra Kavitt, a short narrative poem, is important 
for its description of the heroic deeds in three battles of an 
otherwise little known hero, Saja Balecha, the son of Samant- 
sinha. He fought for Rana Udaysinha and Rav Maldev of 
Jodhpur and was killed in the battle of Harmada in 1556. Here 
is one kavitt: 

After winning his land, Saja, sitting on the throne, appears 

like a lion putting on a natural golden armour, or like a 

‘Manidhar’ snake with wings, or as if ghee is poured into fire, 

or like the sun rising from the sea extending a thousand rays, 

or like Hanuman, the valiant. who got a boon from Visnu. 


Sanda Rama Dharamsiyot, the author of Udaysinigh ri veli, 
Barhat Akho Bhanaut, the author of Devidds Jaitdwat ri veli, 
Sandhayac Pina and Jada Mehda are other notable poets of 
the latter half of the 16th and the early 17th centuries Pina 
and Jada wrote short narrative poems describing respectively 
the battle of Kaliadri (Sirohi) of 1574 in 76 verses and the 
heroic deeds of Sadi! Parmar, the son of Rawat Maldev, in 
Sadil-Pamar ro Chard (112), In keeping with the tradition of 
the time, all these poets have written stray verses including 
Dingal gits on contemporary heroes and events. : 

Rathaud Ratansinha ri Veli in 72 verses, probably by Dido 
Visaral, is another noteworthy poem of this period. It describes 
a battle between Ratansinha of Jaitaran against the Mughal 
army under the command of Sah Kulikhan in 1557, some time 
after which the poem was composed. A notable thing about the 
poem is that a metaphor of battle and marriage is maintained 
throughout the poem. The hostile army has been likened to 
young ‘Vis-kanya’ in the role of a bride; Ratansinha is the 
bridegroom, Their marriage and cohabitation have been des- 
cribed in a sustained metaphor. There is also a combination of 
Vir-Smgar and Vir-Bibhatsa rasas. One verse says: 


“After the heroic end, Ratansinha rules in the Heaven. He is 
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now with God’—so saying and giving blessings, the carni- 
vorous birds flew upwards. (In the marriage, the Brahmins, 
the Carans etc., are fed and they give blessings by raising 
their hands.) 


The most distinguished poet of the early 17th century is 
Kesodas Gidan whose compositions may be dated between 
1583 and 1644. He was the son of Sadmal Diadawat of village 
Chitdiyo which was granted to the latter by Raja Sdrsinha of 
Jodhpur in 1596. Kesodas was a favourite of Maharaja Gaj- 
sinha of Jodhpur, who granted him the village Sobadiwis 
(Sojat) in 1626. His popularity is mainly due to Nisani Vivek 
Var, a devotional poem. This and his other poems, Chand 
Mahadevji ro (or Satikar Chand) and Chavd Sri Gurakhnath 
have been treated elsewhere. His Gaj Gun Rapak Bandh, Rav 
Amarsinghji ra Duha and stray verses, kavitt, doha and git on 
various contemporary persons, may be taken note of here. 

Goj Gun Ripak Baridh, composed about 1625, is a narrative 
poem of 1301 verses, in 45 different metres. It describes the 
battles fought by Maharaja Gajsinha of Jodhpur, as a General 
of the Mughal army, against Bhim Sisodiya, commander of 
the rebel Prince Khurram’s army at Hazipur (near Patna) in 
1624. 

The Hazipur battle, which the Maharaja won, has been 
described elaborately. War preparations, army, its mobilization 
and operation, its columns, corps and companies, strategy and 
march, the state of war-hungry warriors, combat and bloody 
scenes of the battle-fields are depicted powerfully. The poem is 
significant for these vivid martial descriptions, and the diction 
is important from cultural point of view. The metaphorical 
description of army in terms of congregation of the Nath Jogis, 
and the usé of Hathyog terminology are new. All other poems 
are praises sung in honour of individuals. 

Barhat Sankar (1543-1623) and his wife, Padama Sandi, 
Dalla Asiya (1553-1643) and his wife, Depaa, Simdhayac Gaipo 
‘Tunkaro’, Barhat- Lakkha and his son Barhat Narharidas 
(1591-1676) were other notable writers of the period. Till 
recently, a study and knowledge of Narharidas’s Awarar Cari- 
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tra, a Pauranic narrative poem in Pihgal and Braj, was consi- 
dered a must amongst the Carans. 

Barhat Ainjan of the village Rupawas (Jodhpur) was a con- . 
temporary of Barhat Narharidas. Having heard his verses 
known as Kavitt Solanki Jivaraj Jira, the widows of Thakur 
Jivaraj of Rupnagar (Kisangadh) performed sati six months after 
the Thakur's death. He also wrote reprehensive verses on 
Rathore Mohakamsinha, a Jagirdar in Mewar. 

Cataraé Motisar (1593-1678), Jogidés Kunariya (1613-1688), 
Caran Bhidhardds Palhawat, Kalyandds Mehdi Jadawat, 
Gidan Colo Mehawat alias Cauthji, Hem Samaur and Adha 
Kisana I (d. 1647), the son of Durasa Adhd, (all belonging to 
the first half of the 17th Century) wrote poems mostly on con- 
temporary heroes and happenings. 

Bhidhardas’s Sekh@waton Rajawaton ki Var describes a 
battle between Rav Manohardas of Amarsar (Sekhawatt) and 
Raja Mansinha I of Amer. Rav Ratan ri Veli of Kalyan Das 
describes the battle of Caranardri, near Varanasi, which Rav 
Ratan of Bindi. fought on behalf of Emperor Jehangir to suppress 
the revolt of Prince Khurram. Metaphoric description of battle 
in terms of rains is striking. Colo's Sursinghji ri Veli is in praise - 
of Maharaja Sirsjaha of Bikaner. Hem Samaur'’s Gun Bhakha 
Caritra describes the battle and victory of Maharaja Gajsinha 
of Jodhpur against Bhim Sisodiya at Hazipur (Patna). A lexi- 
con Hemi Nam Mala is believed to have been composed by 
him in verse, but it is not available. The following poems are 
attributed to Adha Kisana I: 

Nisdni Mahes Dalapatot ri, Nisdni Ratan Mahesdasaut ri, 
Nisdni Sahjahan Patisah i, Rana Jagatsingh ri Veli, Bhakhadi 
Maharaja Gajsingh ri, Gaj Ripak, Jhiland Maharav Rajsingh 
Sirohi, and stray Dingal gits on some contemporary heroes. 

Of these, Jhiland Mahdrav Rajsiigh Sirohi and a few gits 
only are available. 

Mahesdas RAv, the son of Rav Baghji Lakhnaut, wrote in 
the latter half of the 17th century. He was patronized by Arjun 
Gaud, a trustworthy officer of Emperor Shah Jehan. His 
available works are: 


Ray Amarsingh Nagaur ka Saka (24 verses), Binhai Rasau, 
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Rand Rajsiigh ka Gun Rapak (58 verses), Gaudan ki Vansdwaft, 
Raja Jaysingh ke Chappay, Raghunath Carit Nav Rus Veli, and 
Dingal gits on some contemporary heroes. 

The Veli, a Pauranic poem, is referred to elsewhere. All the 
other poems deal with the brave deeds and achievements of 
their heroes Binhai Rdsau, a long narrative, is the best of all 
the poems. It gives a graphic account of the three battles 
fought by the rebel sons of Shah Jehan, Murdd, Aurangzeb and 
Shah Suji against the imperial armies at Dharmat (Ujjain), 
Dhaulpur (Samigadh) and Banaras (Bahidurpur), emphasising 
the deeds of Gaud heroes in particular. In the Vurisdwali also, 
he has often referred to the details about Gaud heroes given 
in the Binhai Rdasau. The war, the warriors, and the allied 
events have been described in detail in a forceful way. Some 
heroes from Sekhawati and the others belonging to the House 
of the Gauds, the Hadas, and the Kachvahas are new to his- 
tory. As in other such poems, death is an occasion for celebra- 
tion and fighting. a means of salvation for heroes. Apart from 
the prose portions of ‘Vacanika’ and ‘Dawavait’, twentynine 
metres have been used. As in Gaj Gun Rupak Bcndh, here also 
a warrior has been compared with Gorakh and the army with 
a congregation of Jogis. 

Girdhar Asiya’s (1633-1718) Sagat Rdsau is a long narra’ 
tive poem in 943 verses, and is the only poem which celebrates 
the valour of Saktisiaha (the younger brother of Rana Pratap), 
his son Acalsinha and grandson Narhari. According to it, 
Saktisinha joined the imperial court, due to the displeasure of 
his father. He did not accept Akbar’s proposal to become the 
ruler of Cittore. He came to inform his people at Cittore about 
the impending attack by Akbar, but was not allowed to enter 
the fort. After the battle of Khamnaur (Haldighati) when 
Ma§ansinha jeered at some wall paintings of dancing ‘Bhands’ 
and jesters at Goginda palace, Saktisinha became furious and 
left for Bhaifisrodgadh. Thus, it is a valuable work from the 
historical point of view also. 

Kisordas Rav (Bhat) of the village Cikalwas near Udaipur, 
a younger son of Dasoji, was patronized by Maharana Jagat- 
sinha (1627-1652). His narrative poem, Raj Prakas, composed 
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around 1658-59, is of 132 ‘Ripaks’ containing 377 verses. It 
describes mainly Maharan4 Rajsiiha’s attack on and plunder 
of Malpura and his reception at Udaipur. The genealogy of his 
ancestors, panoramic beauty of Udaipur, and the characteristics 
of the fourteen metres used take up about two-thirds of the 
poem. The descriptions of Rana Pratap and Mansiaha, Rana 
Amarsinha and Jzhangir and Rajsinha’s Malpura attack have 
exquisite elegance. The poet has described the victory of Pratap 
over Mansinha and of Amarsinha over Jehangir. 

It is a notable feature of Raj Praka@§ that the last line, or a 
part of it, of one ‘Ripak’ is repeated in the beginning of the 
following ‘Rapak’, This pattern is maintained in all the Ripaks, 
a rare practice. Curiously enough, the poet has referred to 
Prihviraj Rasau in the description of Samarsinha. In the Rasau, 
this pattern is found and the verses, which adhere to this 
pattern appear to be nearer to the original. The indication is 
that the intervening metres are interpolations. Cand Vardayi, 
its author, was also a Bhat by caste. Kisordas might have been 
inspired by the Rasau in adoptipg this pattern. If it is so, we 
get at least one strong: cluc to establish the genuineness of the 
text of the Rdsau, i 

Khidiya Jagga’s ‘Vacanika Rathaud Ratan Smighjt Mahes- 
dasaut ri (composed about 1658) is an artistic narrative poem. 
It describes the battle of Dharmat (Ujjain) between the combin- 
ed forces of the rebel princes, Aurangzeb and Murad, and the 
imperial army commanded by Maharaja Jaswantsinha. of 
Jodhpur, and the fall of Rathore Ratansinha of Ratlam who 
fought on after the flight of the commander. The poet has 
given a detailed description of the army, strategy, elation of the 
warriors, their fight and fall, and sati by Rajput women. Use of 
analogies, similes, and elegant diction are the characteristics of 
the poem. ‘To the battle-field came the Rathores like the 
Kauravas, and the princes like the Pandavas. The Rathores 
uttered Harinam (name of Hari) and they. (the Mohammedans 
of Aurangzeb’s army) Rahman and Allah”. The use of words of 
opposite sounds is deliberate. , 

It has been said, and to some extent rightly, that the. poet 
was inspired and influenced by poems like Acaldas Khici ri 
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Vacanika by Gadan Sivdis, Guj Ripak by Agha Kisana I, Rav 
Jaitasi ri Paghudi Chand by Vithi Sijo and Jaitusi Chand 
(author anonymous). This and mention of couplets to be sung 
relating to many heroes giving names of seventeen of them, 
show that the poet was well-read. The Vacanikd is a good 
example of artistic prose. 

Jagga's devotional kavitts are taken note of elsewhere. 

It appears that the battles of Shah Jehan’s sons for succes- 
sion had attracted many poets. The compositions of Adha 
Kisana I, Mahesdas Rav and Jagga have already been noticed. 
Here are two more poets. In his Kesarisitighji rd Jhiland, Doha 
va Nisdni (176 lines), composed about 1663, Kaviya Liinkaran 
describes the heroic deeds of Kesarisinha, the son of Maharaja 
Karansinha of Bikaner, in four engagements — the battles of 
Dharmat, Dhaulpur, Ajmer, and the one against Prince Saja 
which he fought as a trustworthy warrior of Aurangzeb. The 
poet has given a chronology of the Kings of Delhi, to whatever 
house they belong, and not that of any particular royal house 
or family, as is usual. 

Another poet is Kumbhkaran Sandi who wrote, between 
1663 and 1723 approx., Ratan Rasau, Jaycatid Rasau, Maharaja 
Raysinghji ri Satiyon ra Kavitt (33) and stray verses including 
dohds and gits on contemporary heroes and events. Ratun 
Rasau deals with the battle of Dharmat and is in Pingal. 
Jaycatd Rasau is no longer available. Maharaja Raysinghji 
ri Satiyon ra Kavitt gives a moving account of the sati after 
the death of Rathore Rav Raysiiha of Nagore at Med near 
Solapur in 1676. : 

Gadan Virbhan Thakarsiyot and Dwarkadas Dadhwadiya 
are other poets of the latter half of the 17th century whose 
works Kunwar Sri Anipsinghji ri Veli (prior to 1669) and Ajit- 
sirighji ri Dav Gvait (composed in 1715) sing the praises of their 
heroes 

It is said that Maharaja Abhaysinha of Jodhpur asked his 
three court poets, Ratani Virbhin Bhojrajaut (1688-1735), 
Kaviya Karanidan Vijéyramaut (1693 1783) and Khidiya- 
Bakhata, to describe the battle of Ahmedabad which he had 
fought against Sar Bulaidkhan, the Governor of Gujarat, in 
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1730. Accordingly, they composed respectively Raj Ripak, Suraj 
Prakds and Ahmedabad rd Jhagda rd Kavitt (165 in number). 
Raj Ripak and Siraj Prakds are long narrative poems. 
Ripak, divided into 46 ‘Prakas’ (chapters), consists of 3317 
verses and 25 vacanikas (the rhyming prose). According to the 
poet, the number of the verses in Prakds is equal to seven 
thousand five hundred ‘Anustup’ couplets. In Rapak, after a 
brief mention of the ancestors from Setram to Maharaja Jas- 
wantsinha, a detailed account of Maharaja Ajitsinha and 
Abhaysinha is given. But in Prakds, about half the poem is 
devoted to an account of the Rathore dynasty on mythological 
and historical basis, from the age of Ramayan up to Ajitsinha. 
Both the poems together present a useful account of the 
Rathore House and particularly of Ajitsihha and Abhaysinha. 
Being court poets, both avoid mentioning incidents like the 
ignominious death of Ajitsinha. Both the poems are dominated 
by heroic sentiments and are replete with descriptions of war- 
riors and battles. Practically all the characteristics of the histori- 
cal and heroic forms of Caran poetry are found in these poems, 
such as, lists of warriors, their abodes at different heavenly 
places after death, their marriage with celestial damsels, the main 
‘ras’ being vir with a mixture of rngar, bibhatsa, karun and 
adbhuta at places. The Ripak is written in a comparatively 
simple language. Both the Rapak and Prakds are classical poems 
of the Caran style. Further, the latter is encyclopaedic in nature. 
Other works by Ratani Virbhan are Ek@ksari Nam. Mala 
(a monosyllabic lexicon), Bh@gwat Prakas (a poem based on 
the 10th canto of this Puran) and stray verses on several heroes. 
Apart from Siraj Prakas, the extant poems of Karanidan 
are: Vidad Singdr (138 verses), Mahri Majej (123), Jain Jawar 
or Jati Rasau and stray verses, dohas and gits. 
Abhay Bhiisan and Maharand Sangrdmsingh ra Kevitt are 
believed to be his compositions but they are not available. 
Vidad Singar describes in a vigorous style the battle between 
Abhaysitha and Sar Bulandkhan, fought at Ahmedabad. Mahri 
Majej is a poem of amorous sentiments and unrestrained: love. 
Jati Rasau hits out at the dissimulations of the Jain Jatis at 
Kathiyawad. 
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Abhaivilas by Séada Prthviraj (18th century) is a narrative 
poem in sundry metres, such as paddhari, kavitt, doha, bhu- 
jahgi, udhor, sanjuta, gatha, trotak, ardhnardj, naraj, motidim, 
hanaphil etc. It chiefly describes the life, and battles of Maha- 
raja Abhaysiiha of Jodhpur, who ruled between 1724 and 
1749, and also gives his genealogy beginning with Jaycanda. 
There are fine descriptions of hunting, spring, ‘phig’ etc. The 
poet was a contemporary of the Maharaja. The poem is im- 
pressive for its racy diction and significant for its account of 
Abhaysiaha and his times. Dates of salient events mentioned in 
the poem make it a source for history. 

Like some other poets, including Kaviya Karanidan, Sandi 
Prthviraj has also shut his eyes to the truth about Maharaja 
Jaswantsinha’s flight from the decisive battle of Dharmat 
(Ujjain). After describing the fall of Rathore Rav Ratan 
Mahesdasaut, the poet summarises the event simply by say- 
ing: 


The Raja (Jaswatsinha) returned to the fort of Jodhpur and 
Aurangzeb reached Delhi with the rest. The rightful claimant 
Dard had to flee for life and destiny brought the domain of 
Delhi to Aurangzeb. 


Unfortunately the available manuscript of the poem is in- 
complete. From its colophon it appears that probably the poet 
himself could not complete it. 

Varsalpur Gadh Vijay or Sujdn Rasau (composed about 
1712) by Jogidas, describing an attack of Maharaja Sujansinha 
(1700-1746) of Bikaner on the Bhatis of Varsalpur, is impor- 
tant from the historical point of view as mention of this attack 
is found nowhere else. 

Radha Krsnaji rd Dithé and Vaidyaksdr are Jogidas’s other 
poems. 

In Mahav Yas Prakas (about 1711-1714), the poet Mansinha 
Asiya describes the battle of Bandhanwada of 1711, in which 
Rawat Mabavsihha of Kanaud (Mewar) fought against Ran- 
bazkhan Mewati, the commander of the imperial army, and 
killed him. : 
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Surtan Gun Varnan (1715) of Pattaji Asiya describes the 
deeds of Rawat Cauhan Surtansinha of Bedala (Mewar). 

Hammirdin Ratani (the first half of the 18th century) of 
the village Ghadoi in Marwar was patronized by Mahdarawal 
Desalji I (1717-1751) and his son Lakhpat of Kacch. He is 
believed to be a many-sided genius, and the author of about 

175 books of all sorts including those on lexicon and prosody. 
His Desalji ri Vacanika is a narrative poem of ‘vir ras’ des- 
cribing the battle of 1728 between Desalji and Sar Bulandkhan, 
the Governor of Gujarat. The poet has not used rhyming 
prose, as in other. vacanikas. Most of the works of Hammirdan 
Ratana are in manuscript-form and are not easily accessible. 

Purohit Askaran and Purohit Sobhacatd, who wrote bet- 
ween 1718 and 1747, are famous for their Dingal girs and stray 
verses. They are of historical importance. 

Adha Pahad Khan wrote between 1723 and 1754 and his 
Gogade Ripak is yet another important narrative poem on the 
Rathore-Johiya affairs described in Viimdyan of Badar Dhadhi. 
Here also the reader" $s sympathy remains throughout with 
Johiya Dalla. 

Gunmal Sah Dev Karan ri (1733) by Rav Vena and Gun 
Sivearit Prakas (1744) by Natha describe respectively the deeds 
of Sah Dev Karan (a minister of Mewar in the time of Maha- 
rana Saigramsiha If (1710-1733), and two battles, one of 
Fatehpur (Sekhawati) and the other of Gangrana (near Ajmer) 
fought by Rav Sivsinha of Sikar (1721-1748). 

The life of Maharaja Gajsitha (1746-1787) of Bikaner 
attracted many poets, particularly Gadan Gopinath, Sindhayac 
Fateh Ram and Asiya Dana, who composed respectively 
Granthraj, Maharaja Gajsingh ro Rapak and Virud Prakas. 

Granthraj is a heroic poem of the latter half of the 18th 
century. The deep knowledge of Caran traditional poetry, com- 
mand over language and mastery over metres that Gadan had, 
are rarely found in other poets of this period. 

Indrasiigh Ripak is a narrative poem of 597 verses iy) 
Sagata Sandi (latter half ofthe 18th century) who was patro- 
nized by Thakur Indrasitha Jodha of Khairaw4, and describes 
the battles (including the famous Ahmedabad battle of 1730) 
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fought by the Thakur and his ancestors, as trusted warriors of 
the Jodhpur army. 

Maharaja Sri Sivsiighjt rd Kavitt (192 in number, composed 
some time prior to 1790) describes the heroic deeds, attributes 
and achievements of Rathore Sivsinha, the ruler of Tdar and his 
loyal warriors and includes a genealogy of his ancestors from 
Rav Sthoji of Marwar onwards. It is a powerful poem of 
much historical importance. The five sons of Maharaja Ajit- 
sinha Say: 


The life of a Caran is meaningful if he loves God, that of a 
Bhat if the kings rise to receive him, that of a Pandit if he 
recites the Bhagwat, that of a Jogt if he attains the steadi- 
ness of mind, that of a Rajpiit if he wields the sword and 
gives alms, and a person is meaningfully born in a royal 
house if he wins the lands of others. 


The author of this work is not known. 

Hukamicaid Khidiya, who wrote between 1743 and 1803, is 
known for the artistic excellence of his Dingal gits on various 
heroes and events. The gits are vivacious, picturesque and 
are perfect from prosodical point of view. He has adopted 
Nisini metre. It has become a tradition to memorize his 
gits. 

Most of the works of Barhat Ummedram Palhawat (1743- 
1821), e.g. Brahma Kavac, Vani Bhisan, Bhasd Canakya, Bhasa 
Rajniti and Satyopades, are in Braj but Marsiya is in Rajasthani. 
[It was composed after the death of Ravraja Bakhtawarsinha of 
Alwar in 1814. The intensity of Qusen Mist's grief, with 
memories of the Ravraja, and the sati_ by her have been touch- 
ingly described 


The queen made the sixteen Sragars. Her hair was flowing 
like liberated snakes. The strings of pearls worn round the 
neck knock each other. Carrying a garland of flowers in 
her hands, the queen walked with a graceful gait and multi- 
tudes cried ‘khama-khama’ in d2zep reverence. Sati Misi 
embraced death with-the dead body of the Ravraja. The 
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Sun, with a feeling of affinity and esteem, stopped His 
chariot to view the sati. 


Ramdan Lalas (1761-1825) composed Bhim Prakas, Karani 
Riipak and Khiciyon ka Itihds. Bhim Praka§ describes the gran- 
deur of Maharana Bhimsitha of Mewar. Karani Rapak tells the 
story of Goddess Karaniji. The Itihds is a systematic account 
of the Khici branch of the Cauhan clan. . 

Manch (1770-1833) is well known for his book on prosody 
Raghunath Rupak Gitén ro. His Ghanerav ri Gazal gives a des- 
cription of the town Ghanerav of Gaudhwad and the political 
conditions there. ‘ 

Dev Gun Prakas, a narrative poem of 536 verses, composed 
between 1780 and 1795 by Cimanji, describes the battles fought 
by Rav Devisinha (1763-1795) of Sikar against Najaf Kuli 
Khan at Sirohi and Murtza Ali at Khati, the commanders of 
the imperial army. The poet has given an account of the Rav's 
ancestors from Raja Kuntildev. Descriptions of armies and 
battles are forceful and captivating, 

Mahadan Mehdi (1781-1843) is known for his Dingal gits. 
His Mahdrand Bhimsingh raé Jhaland describes the Pichola lake 

‘and ceremonial procession of the Maharana. 

Bhim Vilas by Adha@ Kisana II, in Piagal, is yet another 
narrative poem on the Maharana, giving his genealogy. 

Mahadan Bai in her Sati-Sujas (1843) gives a graphic des- 
cription of how queen Dewadi, the daughter of Raysiiha 
Dewada along with other women became sati on the death of 
Maharaja Mansifha of Jodhpur in 1843. 

Vitha Bhoma of Desnok, who wrote between 1828 and 1848, 
was a favourite of Maharaja Ratansinha and his son Sardar- 
sinha of Bikaner. His works are: 

Kunwar Sardarsinghji ro Vindotau, Maharaja Saratsinghji ra 
Marsiyad, Maharaja Ratansitghji ro Ripak, Maharaj Kunwar 
Sardarsinghji rd Kavitt, Ratan Vilas, Maiaéradj Ganpatsinghji ra 
Kavitt and stray gits. They are all encomiastic versifications. 
Ratan Vilds is comparatively a better poem. 

With the poems of Kaviya Karnidan this trend of Caran 
poetry reached its apex by the end of the 18th century, whence 
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a period of decline begins The pattern of describing persons, 
events, warriors, battles and their effects, diction and style be- 
came conventional. This tendency, found even earlicr, became 
rigid and morbid in the succeeding years. On account of conti- 
nuous political changes, upheavals and instability, the tradi- 
tional trend with the same or similar subject matters and style 
could no longer remain effective. It is in the poems of Bankidis 
that we witness a remarkable change and hear an echo of the 
new age. He is the fore-runner of the Modern Period. 

Kaviraja Baaktdas Asiyé (1781-1833), a court poet of 
Maharaja Mansitha of Jodhpur, was a scholar as well as a his- 
torian. His Khydt is a collection of stray historical notes in 
prose. A collection of 27 of his works was published in 3 parts 
under the title Bankidas Gratthdwali. His other works are 
Thalvat Battisi, Thakur Ripsingh Raypur ri Shama], Anyokti 
Pancasika and miscellaneous verses. About a dozen more works, 
not available so far, are also said to have been composed by 
him. He is a versatile poet, and is among the earliest to ex- 
press nationalistic feelings 

Many of his poems deal with social evils and their solutions. 
They are sometimes satirical and condemn contemporary social 
evils. Vaisak Varta, Mawadiya Mijaj, Krpan Darpan, Cugal 
Mukh Capetika, Vais Varta, Kukavi Battisi, Vidur Battisi, Kayar 
Bawni, etc., are such poems. 

His discerning portrayal of heroes is inspiring and signi- 
ficant. Having seen practically all the rulers of Rajasthan 
dwindling, staggering and eager to submit to the British, Badkt- 
das probably thought of this device to inspire people. Such 
poems are not addressed to individuals but to whole classes 
which answer the descriptions. This pattern was found so ap- 
pealing that a great poet Siryamall, who followed Bankidas, 
also adopted it for a similar effect Sur Chattisi, Sih Chattist, 
Vir-Vinod, Dhawal Paccisi etc., are such poems. 

Other poems of Bankidas such as Bhurjal Bhisan, Jehal Jas- 
Jadav, Siddhrav Chattisi, Hamrot Chattisi. and Thalvat Battisi, 
are historical and include verses describing places and towns. 

Ganga Lahari, Jhamal Radhika Sikh-nakh, Moh-mardan, etc., 
are religious poems, 
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Niti Manjari, Santos Bawni, Vacan-Vivek Paccisi, Anyokti- 
Paticasika etc. are didactic in nature and preach about moral 
behaviour. 

In some of his poems, 2 note of warning about the chang- 
ing political conditions is explicit. A few stanzas of the Ceta- 
wani kd git are cited below: ; 


The British invaded the land and extinguished the valour of 
its masters. Earlier they would die rather than yield their 
land to the enemy. The British took away the land and the 
masters stood like dumb witnesses. 


Their arms forgot how to fight in the face of the enemy 
hordes and they saw the pitiful sight of their land passing 
on to others, in the way a coward husband quietly bears his 
wife taking another husband 


‘Chatrapatis’ and ‘Gadhpatis’ eagerly accepted this evil des- 
tiny and the land passed out gf their hands before their own 
eyes and none dared to resist. 


There are but two occasions for courting death: one, when 
your land is seized from you and the other when women 
cry for protection. Is there no bravery Jeft among Hindus 
and Musalmans to protect their land and women? 


It is obvious that Bankidads deviated to some extent from the 
traditional style. 

A sense of nationalism had started taking root when he 
wrote. Hence, the call to all the brave, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans. Bankidas’s poems, therefore, are a landmark on 
India’s road to nationhood. Some other poets, including Siar- 
yamall Misran, carried forward this ideal, but a clarion-call 
was given by Sankardan Sdmaur in the beginning of the Modern. 
Period. 


Mythological and Religious Poetry 
In the poems of this school, a singular feature is the combi- 
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nation of the rasas of ‘vir’ and ‘bhakti’ or ‘vir’, ‘Srhgar’ and 
‘bhakti’. Prthvicaj Rathore’s Veli is the best example of this 
school. Many poets like Barhat Tsardds and Khidiya Jaggd have 
contributed equally to both the major trends of the Caran 
poetry: the historical and heroic and the mythological and 
religious. We shall here take note of the mythological and reli- 
gious poems. 

Carans trace their origin from the Sakti. They believe in 
eighty-four extraordinary incarnations of the Goddess in 
their community. Awadji, Mahmay, Calairay and Karaniji 
are a few such names. A good number of poems, mostly invo- 
cations to these goddesses incarnate, and particularly on Karaniji 
and on Sakti legend based on Markandey Purin were written. 
The warrior is a Sakti-worshipper and naturally Sakti-worship 
has been popular in Rajasthan. Similarly, poems on Lord Siva, 
describing the: legend of his two marriages with Sati and Par- 
wali, were composed. 

Many charming and impressive poems on Ram and Krsna 
legends, describing particularly their heroic and redeeming 
aspects, a characteristic of this trend, were written. The only 
exceptions are two small poems on Radha by Sanya Jhila and 
Bankidas in this period of 400 years. Other legendary charac- 
ters like Patdavas, Abhimanyu, Prahlad and the ten incarna- 
tions of God had also been the subject of the poems. Mention 
of twenty-four incarnations of God in Rajasthani poetry. as by 
Kaviya Karanidan, is only an exception and appears to have 
been due to later influence of the Bhagawat and Braj-Bhasa 
poetry. Apart from this, certain poems on Nirgun Bhakti, like 
Kesodas Gadan’s Nisdni Vivek Var, were also written. There are 
a few other works which contain praise of God. 

Saptsati r@ Chatid by Sridhar Vyas and Ma4tdji rd Chard by 
Khidiya Canan were written in praise of Sakti in the 15th cen- 
tury. Tejoji Caran and Kanhoji Barhat are other important 
poets of this century who wrote devotional verses decrying the 
prevalent social evils. 

Jaysiaha, probably a Brahmin poet, has narrated in his 
Hari Rasu, composed in the early 16th century, the attributes 
of God for self-purification and pleasure, with feelings of devo- 
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tion, in simple language. 

Allaji Kaviya (1468-1568 approx.) is well-known amongst 
the Caran Bhakt poets of Rajasthan. His stray verses, mostly 
chappayas (about 85 in number), and’ some Dingal gits are avail- 
able. They sing the praises of Ram, Krsna, and Siddhas like 
Gorakhnath, Jambhoji and others. Emotional. intensity and 
devotion make his chappayas most appealing. 

In Barhat Asa‘s (1493-1593) Gun Niranjan Praén, a poem of 
45 verses, the invocation and exaltation of ‘Nirgun Brahma’ 
and in Dingal gits, lilas of ‘Sagun Brahma’ have been describ- 
ed. Synthesis of Sagun and Nirgun, oneness of Ram, Krsna 
and Allah and ‘Salam Alek’-‘Alek Salam’ with ‘Namaskar’ and 
‘Pranam’ in deferential salutations of Mohammedans and 
Hindus indicate Asa’s religious thinking. In Gun Niranjan Pran 
he says: 


O Invisible, Transcendental! Thou art the only Truth, the 
rest of the world is guile. Thou alone creates, fosters and 
destroys. : ? ’ 


Cundoji Dadhwadiya is creditéd with Nimandha Bardh (33 
verses), Gun Canak Veli (41), Gun Bhakadi, Ram Lila and 
stray verses, but only the first two are available. Both these 
poems sing the praises of God in various ways The second one 
is in the numerical style starting from } to 21. They were com- 
posed between 1563 and 1568. 

Candoji and Allaji Kaviya are two of the fourteen Caran 
Bhakt poets mentioned in Bhaktmal by Nabhadas. 

Krisanji -ri Veli by Sankhalé Karamst Runeca, composed 
about 1540, describes the beauty of Rukmini in a very tharm- 
ing manner with effective similes.. The available text of the 
poem consists of only 22’verses and appears to be incomplete. 
It is excellent poetry and seems to have been one of the sources 
of inspiration to poet Prthviraj Rathore in his Veli. Here is.a 
verse: 


Rukmint’s tender soles, red with the flow of blood, appear 
like two inverted lotus flowers. Nails on her feet shine 
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like mirror or like rows of twinkling lamps on the lotus 
flowers. 


Durga Sdttasi by a Jain poet Kusal Libh (1523-1600 ap- 
prox.) is based on ‘Durga SaptSatr’ in Markangey Purin. and 
retells the Durga legend in simple language. 

We have already discussed Halan Jhalan rd Kutdaliya, a 
heroic poem by Barhat Isardas (1538-1618). In the Caran com- 
munity, Isardas is deemed almost a God (Isara-Paramesara). 
His major works are Hari Ras, Deviydn, Gun Vuairdf, Gun 
Noida Stuti, Gun Bhagwant Hans, Gun Ras Lila, Gun Bal Lila, 
Gun Sabha Parva, Gun Agam, and Garud Purdn Besides many 
Dingal gits and songs, his minor poems include Dan Lild, 
Choté Hari Ras, Apan, Gangdvataran, Samal 1d Diha, and 
Krsna Dhyan. 

Isardas’s poems vividly portray the events and emotions of 
religious generosity, harmony and synthesis He has eulogized 
one Almighty who appears in different forms and in many 
ways. Siddhas, Saints, Nine Naths and Hussain are present 
with mythological bhaktas in his poem (Gun Agam). He has 
chided God for not having granted a son to Mohammed Saheb 
and for the death of Hussain (Gun Nirida Stuti), He has equal 
regard for ‘Puran’ and ‘Kuran’ (Hari Ras). Hari Rus and 
Deviydn are regarded as the books of recitation respectively of 
the Vaisnvas and Saktas. Isardas is primarily a bhakt poet and 
for him bhakti is a means of liberation from the bonds of birth 
and death. To chant the praise of God and repeat His names 
are the best ways of bhakti and his poetry emphasizes this. In 
Gun Ninda Stuti, ironical censure and commendation of numer- 
ous deeds of various incarnations of God have been simultane- 
ously mentioned. Vaman’s fraud on Bali and the carrying 
away of Jamwanti by Krsna are two examples. This shows not 
only his devotion but also a sense of playful affinity. In Hari 
Ras he raises two fundamental questions about karma and 
Brahma. Whether the living being originated first or karma? 
The bond of birth and death follows the living being from the 
very beginning and it is due to the previous karma. If he is, 
therefore, not free to do karma, why should he undergo suffer- 
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ings? On the other hand, the scriptures declare that the living 
being is free to do karma. So, either the szripture or the karma 
theory is wrong. 

The second question Isardas raises is how the Nirakar 
Brahma originated and how this origin was brought about? The 
poet answers the first question by saying that in the beginaing 
there was only Parbrahma and nothing else, not even Atma or 
karma. With regard to the second, he only bows down in the 
spirit of ‘Neti-Neti’. : : 

Veli Krisan Rukamani ri by Rathore Prtbviraj (1549 1600), 
consisting of 304 verses, was composed in 1580. Based mainly 
on the Bhagwat’ Purdn, it describes the legend of the marriage 
of Krsna and Rukmini. Attistic excellence, depth of emotion 
and sublimity of thought mark this poem. The poem ranks high 
in this typz of poetry. The poet has successfully combined the 
main characteristics of the three trends of Rajasthani poetry, 
viz., the secular love poetry, the historical and heroic poetry 
and sant (devotional) poetry. Basically, it is an erotic love 
poem concluding in bhakti. The heroic description in it is to 
strengthen, and for perfection ‘of, Spagar ras. The poet has not 
only depicted the exciting erotic emotions but, wherever possi- 
ble in the ‘context, has also fired the imagination and stimu- 
lated the senses. Erotic depictions are endowed with delicate 
grace. The innermost emotions of Rukmini have been delicately 
reflected in her outward demeanour. The similes, complete in 
all respects, are suggestive and - picturesque. The poet is 
cautious in the choice of appropriate words In the use of 
Sanskrit words, he follows the style of Ragmall Chand, The 
language is literary Rajasthani Since its composition, the Veli 
has become popular among the scholars. More than a dozen 
annotations, in Sanskrit, Braj and Rajasthani were written by 
scholars in the Medieval Period. And in modern times more 

than half a dozen editions of the Veli have been brought out. 

Rathore Prthviraj composed many miscellaneous verses, 

dohas and gits. They sing praises of Ram, Krsna, the river 
Ganga and many heroes. But the Veli is the basis of the poet’s 
perennial glory Here are two verses from the Veli. The poet 
describes the young Rukmini playing dolls with her mates: 
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The mates of princess Rukmini, similar to her in modesty, 
parentage and age, are like tender and charming lotus buds, 
The princess playing with her mates on the grounds of the 
palace looks like the moon among the stars in the clear 
sky. 


Description of evening and the feelings of Rukmini waiting 
for Krsna, after marriage: 


With the sun-set shrink the rays of the sun, the eyes of the 
beloved waiting for her departed lover, the wings of the 
flying birds and petals of the lotus, And likewise shrank the 
love-longing fair damsel, Rukmini. 


The poet plays on the word savikucit in the context of the 
evening and with regard to the feelings of Rukmini. 

Mahddev Parwati ri Veli, composed during the latter half 
of the 16th century by Kisanau, probably a Brahmin poet, con- 
sists of 382 verses. It is a narrative poem on the legends of 
Gangavataran and the marriages of Siv with Sati and Parwati. 
The descriptions are elaborate and charming, particularly those 
relating to Siv’s marriages. But the emotional content is com- 
paratively less. The poet aims to eulogize the attributes of Siv. 

We have already referred to Gadan Kesodas (1553-1663). His 
major poems of the mythological-religious nature are Nisani 
Vivek Var, Chard Mahdadevji ro and Chand Sri Gorakhnath. 

The subject of the Nisaui is mainly Sankar’s Vedat, though 
Bhakti and Yog-Sadhana have also been dealt with. The poet’s 
message is to know the self and to liberate oneself from the 
bonds of birth and death. The Nisdyi has been very popular 
and provides examples of religious synthesis. The language is 
Khadi Boli mixed with Rajasthani. It is easy and idiomatic. 
The other two are minor poems and are ‘stutis’ (praises) of Siv 
and Gorakh respectively. The poet appears to be more inclined 
towards Nirgun Brahma and Nath-Sadhana. In his poem Gaj 
Gun Raipak Bandh (referred to earlier) references to the Nath- 
Sadhana are found. 

Ram Rasau by Madhodas Dadhawadiya (1553-1621), the 
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son of Cinda of village Balinda ka Was, is a well-known 
narrative poem of 1034 verses, composed on epic scale, around 
1595. It describes the story of Ram and is mainly based on 
Valmiki Ramayan. The poet is also influenced by Adhydtma 
Ramayan, Anand Ramayan, Vicitra Ramayan (by Madhodas), 
the Mahabharat and the Bhagwat Purdn. The emphasis is on 
characterization of Ram as a redeemer and a hero. There is an 
idealistic presentation of the heroism of not only Ram but also 
of several other characters. Jatayu is dejected because Rawan 
took away Sita while he was still alive. Dying Bali chides Ram 
for having struck him by guile. Hanuman does not beseech 
Surasa to allow him to pass but defeats her and proceeds to 
Lanka. On learning aboit the unconsciousness of Laksman, 
Ram challenges Rawan, but Rawan escapes in the dusk. On 
these points and many other matters difference between Tulsi- 
das and Madhodas Dadhawadiya is culturally very  signi- 
ficant. Tulsidas has depicted profusely the disappointment and 
dejection of Ram. This passive attitude goes against the grain 
of the Rajasthani poet, whose hero may regret an enemy’s 
blow at leisure, but immediately inflicts a stronger one on the 
opponent. 

At places the language is very exquisite and depicts action 
in an objective and picturesque manner. The dialogues are 
brief, befitting and meaningful. They are natural and flow 
effortlessly. There are also contextual depictions of human 
weaknesses and sensibilities. On seeing the vastness of the sea, 
each monkey warrior asks the other one to jump across. On 
the death of Jatdyu, Ram is moved by pity. The poet has follow- 
ed many folk beliefs and conventions. 

There is an occasional anachronism. For instance, the poet 
makes Sugriv say that the armies will march into Lanka after 
Dagahara, forgetting that the institution of DaSsahara was not 
in vogue then and came up only after Ram’s victory over 
Rawan. ; 

Madhodas Dadhawadiya’s Nisdni Gajmokh is a short narra- 
tive poem on the theme of ‘Gajendra-Moksa’ of the Bhagwat. 
His Hadnman git is in praise of god Hanuman. 

Here are a few lines from Ram Rdsau: : 


137030 
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(Death of Méric, Sita’s harsh words to Laksman) 
‘Laksman, (I know your intention) you were asked by the 
mother of Bharat to accompany us. My Lord is simple-heart- 
ed. He believes everybody is good. For him everything 
white is milk’. 


Wherever Sita goes, the deer (Maric) follows her. Again 
and again it bows down and touches Siia’s feet humbly. At 
every step of hers, it shows deep affection for Sita. And 
earning Sit4’s trust, the Raksas intends to dupe her. 


Sanya Jhala (1523-1623 approx.) of village Lilchad was a 
favourite of Riv Kalyanmal Rathore of Tdar. Besides many 
stray verses, he wrote these narrative poems: Rukmani Haran 
and Nag Daman, describing respectively the legends of the 
marriage of Krsna and Rukmini, and the crushing of Kaliya 
Nag by Krsna in the Jamuna; Avigad-Visfi narrating Angad’s 
mission and the battle between Ram and Rawan; Nisdni 
Radhikaji ri (incomplete) on the ‘Kunj Lila’ of Krsna with 
Radha and Cadrawali; Ran Jarig on the battle between Rana- 
Pratap and Mughals; Gun Vasarit Lila and Ras Lila. He is also 
credited with Barah Masa, Angad Badsalo, Nagdaman Caupai, 
Nagdaman Chard, Nagdaman Katha and a Vat (story) on Ras 
Krida in Gujarati prose. But nothing can be said with certainty 
about these works till their authentic manuscripts are avail- 
able. 

The narrative poems depict the different lilas of Ram and 
Krsna. Rukmani Haran, Angad Visti and Nag Daman are 
popular and significant. The first two may be classified as 
heroic poetry and the third one as one of ‘vatsalya bhav’. 
Picturesque description and captivating dialogues are the 
characteristics of these poems. The descriptions mostly deal 
either with the scenes of battles or attributes and deeds of God- 
Incarnate. The dialogues are witty and eloquent. In the matter 
of dialogues Sanyaji-is an unrivalled artist. Radhika Nisdni is a 
poem of tender feelings, the first of its kind in this period. In 
fact only two poems pertaining to Radha were written in the 
medieval period. The other is Jhama] Radhika Sikh-Nakh by 
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Bankidas. The stray verses are mostly devotional. 
Here are a few lines from a dialogue between Nagani and 
Krsna from Nag Daman: : 


‘Whence have you come, and what brings you here? You 
have missed the way to your father’s home and have instead 
reached the serpent’s home.” 


‘Good lady serpent! I have come deliberately and have 
not missed my way. Return my ball, if you want to preserve 
your grace.’ 


..“O Nagani, your words, that I should not disturb 
your sleeping husband and should return, sound bitter to 
my ears.’ 


_ ‘Save yourself from: this Kaliya Nag or your father will 
weep and your mother wil] know not whom to feed the milk 
of her breast!’ 

Surjandas Piniya (1583-1691), who has contributed much to 
this trend, is specially known as a poet of the chappay metre. 
He has composed about 400 chappayas, on a number of topics, 
mostly devotional. Depth of emotion and profundity of thought 
are the characteristics of his poems. Here we take note of his 
three narrative poems: 

Katha Hari Gun (192 verses) eulogizes God in various ways 
and to some extent follows the pattern of Hari Ras of Isardas. 

Katha Gajmokh (69) tells the legend of liberation of Gaj 
from the clutches of the Grah. 

Ram Rdsau (176 verses), mainly composed in Dingal gits 
and chappayas, narrates the story of Ram, beginning from 
Siarpankha’s marriage proposal to Ram in exile. She was the 
cause of battle between Ram and Rawan. The salient events and 
heroic deeds have been described with vigour, in a fluent langu- 
age. A few incidents in the poem are unusual. Hanuman disguises 

himself as a ‘Marjar’ (he-cat) while searching for Sita in Lanka. 
Laksman swoons twice, first from the bite of a snake sent by 
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Varah! Devi from ‘patil’ after the death of Mahirdwan and 
second by a hit from Rawan while the latter was falling. Simi- 
larly, Laksman has been brought back to senses by two diffe- 
rent persons on the two occasions. On one occasion Hanuman 
fetches the mountain of Amarjadi and finds on it Varahi chant- 
ing Siv’s name, And the next time Ram sighs deeply and is 
heard by Sita who brings back Laksman to consciousness by 
chanting Sarjit-Mantra. 

A reference to Varahi is also found in Mehoji's Ramdyan. 
Varahi is one of the 64 yoginis. The lady, with whom the 
sadhana of Mahamudra was performed, was also called yogini. 
Varahi is also the potency of the god Heruk of the Vajrayans. 
In the Buddhist taftras, worship of Varahi is popular. Words 
like ‘Avaja vat’, ‘Oja vat’ (meaning easy, simple and straight 
path), which are popular in Siddh poetry, have been used by 
Surjanji, as also by Jambhoji prior to him, with the same 
meaning. They indicate traces of the remnants of Buddhist 
sadhana in some form in Rajasthan. This, however, requires 
further investigation. 

Here is a verse from Ram Rasau. Rawan chides the envoy 
Angad: 


O, Angad, you are not only low in species but also poor in 
intelligence. How could you talk aloud today? Better save 
your life and be on your heels. You black faced fool, your 
master could find no better envoy than you, the ill-omened 
one. You don’t feel ashamed that you lost a kingdom 
through your folly. You make friends with the murderer of 
your own father and have become.a parrot in his hands! 
What else could be expected of you? The acrobat and the 
monkey have no brains and shall strike their own head for 
a piece of bread! 


Gun Govind, by Kalyan Das Rav (Bhat) of village Samela 
in Mewar, was composed in 1643 and consists of 191 Ripaks 
in 32 metres, besides vacanika. It is a narrative poem dealing 
with the ten incarnations, particularly the life and lila of Ram 
and Krsna. In this respect, this is the only poem of its kind. 


~ 
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The language and style change according to the context. In the 
story of Ram, there is no reference to the burning of Lanka, 
Laksman’s unconsciousness and bringing of Sanjivani by 
Hanuman. Similarly, in Krsna-katha, the legend of ‘Rukmini- 
Krsna’, a very popular theme among the Rajasthani poets, has 
not been mentioned. The poem prophesies that on the conclu- 
sion of Kaliyug and setting in of Satyayug, people will discard 
the study of Persian and go back to Sanskrit. A clear inference 
can be drawn from this that the study of Persian was popular 
when the poet wrote and that he longed for the restoration of a 
place of honour for Sanskrit. 

Raghunath Carit—Nay Ras Veli by Mahes Das Rav (1644- 
1698) is of 127 verses describing the story of Ram up to ‘Bal 
Kand’, the return of the marriage party from Janakpur and its 
reception at Ayodhya. From the word ‘Nav Ras’ in the title it 
appears that the poet might have thought of writing the story 
of Ram in the nine ‘rasas’ but could not complete it. Raja- 
sthani and Braj have been used in the poem. Satrughna has 
been depicted to be talkative and has been shown to have had 
an argument with Parsuram. > 

Another important poem relating to the story of Ram is 
Rugh Rasau (composed in 1668) by Muhta Rughnath of 
village Balarawa (Jodhpur). Unfortunately, the text, in the 
available manuscripts, is incomplete as the portion from begin- 
ning up to the abduction of Sita is missing, The text starts 
with the combat between Jatayu and Rawan, and includes the 
happenings after Ram’s coronation, Sita’s banishment, birth 
of Lav and creation of Kus from ‘Kusa’ by a Rsi, and their 
heroic deeds. Bhidsikumbh, the son of Kumbhakaran, obtained 
a boon from Siv not to be killed by any womb-born child, and 
seized Lanka from Vibhisan. Ram’s army came to Vibhisan’s 
rescue, and Kvé killed Bhidsakumbh. Having known from the 
Rsi about Sita’s child, Ram again accepts Sita and reigns over 
Ayodhya. 

Rukhmani Haran (206 verses) by Vithal Das, composed 
between 1643 and 1670, narrates the legend of Krsna-Rukmini 
in 24 metres. The accent is on Krsna’s character. An elaborate 
description of the battle on the pattern of the historical and 
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heroic poems has been given. War-preparations at Dwarki 
before Krsna’s march, comparison of the two grooms, Krsna 
and Sigupal, celebration by dance and song after marriage at 
Dwarka, etc., are a few innovations. 

Sri Bhawani Sankar ro Gun Siv Purdn (incomplete) by Aidan 
Gidan, a poet of the latter half of the 17th century, is based 
on the Siv Purdn and narrates all the popular legends concern- 
ing Siv. The available text ends with Tarakasur’s death at the 
hands of Kartikey. Description of Siv’s marriage with Parwati 
is by far the most charming. Seeing the apparel of the groom 
and his party, Mayna, like an ordinary mother, is worried 
about the future of her daughter, Parwati. The poet has depict- 
ed her anxiety realistically. 

We have already taken note of Khidiya Jaggi's Vacanika. 
He also wrote many devotional chappayas, of which about 30 
are available. They are in comparatively easy language, and 
show the intensity of his devotion. 

Pankhi Purdn (Gun Pankhi Pramod) by Kesarisinha Jaitawat 
(1650-1750 approx.) is a collection of stray verses (kundaliya). 
The verses have been popular in oral tradition and, as such, 
there might have been change in their text and fluctuation in 
number. Using birds, animals, trees, etc., knowledge and 
wisdom of the world, and human behaviour are imparted. A 
warning is given and devotional feelings are stirred. This pattern 
appears to be new even for the Sant poetry. In one of the 
manuscripts, 119 verses, the largest number, are found. One 
kundaliya is given here: 


In agony of separation, crying in the early hours of morn- 
ing, what does the cock say? Beware, O ignorant man, night 
has passed and it is time to rise aod remember God. The 
bell rings and indicates that life is getting shorter every 
moment. You will have to move shortly. Know ye that the 
time for departure is approaching nearer. So remember 
God, exclaims the cock, says the poet Kesarisinha. 


By the use of popular historical similes the poet exhorts the 
people: 
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One should know that ultimately one has to die, since the 
body is perishable. So why preserve wealth and not give it 
away in alms? Everybody knows that wealth worth twenty 
crores of rupees, preserved under the waters of Andasagar by 
King Visaldev of Ajmer, was sunk in the waters. 


This style was later followed by Opa Adha, a bhakt poet of 
the 19th century. 

We have already discussed Karanidan’s (1693-1783) poems. ~ 
He has also described the story of Ram in his Séraj Prakds 
linking it with the mythological genealogy of the Rathores. As 
he says, he has followed Valmiki and narrated the story in an 
unbroken sequence. . 

Pirdan Lalas (first half of the 18th century) has acknowledg- 
ed Barhat Isardas (1538-1618) as his ‘Bhav Guru’, and follows 
his religious thinking of generosity, tolerance and synthesis. 
Narayan Neh, Parmeswar Puran, Hinglaj Rasau, Alakh Aradh, 
Ajampa Jap, Gydn Carit, Patig Pahdr and some Dingal gits are 
his works. He hails one God who appears in many forms. He 
appears to believe in the ten igcarnations and is inclined more 
towards Sagun Brahma.: In Parmeswar Purdn he has mention- 
ed, with utmost reverence, the names of many saints, devotees 
and great men, who were followers of different religions and 
ideologies. Synthesising the ultimate wishes of persons of diffe- 
rent faiths, he prays for liberation from the bonds of life and 
death, and for the boon of bhakti for future lives, if any. His 
bhakti is of Dasya Bhav. With regard to the cause for Inc 
tion, he follows the Gita. 

Maharaja Ajitsinha (1678-1724) of Jodhpur, besides being a 
warrior was also a good poet and wrote Gun Sar, Bhav Virhi, 
Durga Path Bhasa, and Gaj-Uddhar Granth (670 verses). Gun 
Sar and Bhday Virhi are collections of verses on miscellaneous 
topics. Durga Path Bhasa, no longer available, is said to be a 
prose rendering of Durga SaptSati in Pingal. 

Gaj-Uddhar Granth narrates the legend of ‘Gaj and Grah’, 
based on the Bhagwat, with minor variations of his. own. The 
main theme covers about half the poem; the rest of the poem 
consists of digressions, like the ten incarnations, origin of the 
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universe, fourteen ‘Loks’, etc. 

Goj-Uddhar Grarith ranks high in devotional poetry on this 
theme due to its deep faith and intensity of emotion, and rea- 
listic treatment of relationship. Here is one verse, in which Gaj 
reproaches God for the delay in coming to his rescuc, full of 
irony and faith: 


You are devoid of love and shame. In my case, you are 
indolent too. O Madhav, where have you Jost your sense of 
honour when I need your help? How could you know what 
affection is, for you have neither father nor mother nor 
brother nor relations? You belong to no class or creed, nor 
is there anybody to direct you, for you are all supreme. 
People act to save the honour of their ‘pigh’ (turban) but 
you have no such responsibility since you wear only a 
‘mukat’ made of peacock feathers. 


We may enumerate broadly the subjects with which Maha- 
raja Ajit Sitha deals, as follows— 

Mythological, including poems on Devi or Sakti and her 
praises; religious and didactic; expanse of the Universe; and his- 
torical and secular, including ‘Ratan Kanwar Ratanawati ki Bat’ 
contained in Gun Sar. 

Though the poet hails the Yugal-Swarip of the Deity, his 
inclination is more towards the Sakti. 

Mataji ri Vacanika by Jati Jaycand, a Jain poet (first half 
of the 18th century), was composed in 1719. It narrates the 
Durga legend after Durga Saptsati, witb a tinge of loca! colour. 
It is a heroic poem giving vivid descriptions of the events. 
Subject apart, it follows the pattern of historical heroic poetry 
in phraseology, diction and conventions. It is a luminant poem 
in the tradition of Durga poetry. The poet has reflected upon 
the prevalent political conditions by designating the army of 
Sumbh-Nigumbh as that of the ‘Mlechas’. The poet has used 
seven ‘vacanikas’, and a variety of metres. 

History records that after the death of Maharaja Jaswant- 
sinha in 1678, Jodhpur was ransacked by Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
army. During those days of anarchy, cruelty and destruction 
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of the Hindu religious places and monuments, it is very signi- 
ficant that a son of the late Maharaja Jaswantsihha and ruler 
of Jodhpur writes Gaj-Uddhdr-Granth -and a Jain poet writes 
Matdji ri Vacanika. 

Gun Vijay Vydah, consisting of about 250 verses in the 
Trotak metre, was composed by Barhat Muraridas, in 1718. 
The poet narrates the Krsna~-Rukmini legend and hopes thereby 
to attain bhakti. The unusual aspect of the work is revealed by 
the following few events included in the poem: 

Bhismak sending a messenger to Rukmaiya to enquire 
about the outcome of the battle, remarks of SiSupal’s wives on 
their defeated hushand, the psychological state of Rukmaiya 
and Sigupal after their defeat come in a sequence and are des- 
cribed in a very sarcastic manner. Rukmaiya ashamed, hides in 
the jungle under pretence of hunting and Sigupal hides in his 
own house like a jackal in its hole. Thus the poet gives a new 
touch to the legend. There appears to be an impact of Veli of 
Rathore Prthviraj on some of its verses. 

Another poem Kisan Kilol on the same legend was compos- 
ed by As in 1730. It.appears to ge an interesting poem, but its 
text in the beginning and: middle is missing. : 

Gun Chabha Prab, a narrative poem based on Sabha Parva 
of the Mahabharat was composed by Haridas Lalas in a com- 
paratively easy language. Haridas was the son of the bhakt 
poet Pirdan Lalas, already taken note of, and was living in 
1750, in village Judhiya in Marwar. 

Gun Ram Var Nisani by Barhat Narharidas Saawlot (1723- 
1763 approx.) narrates the story of Ram in 209 nisanis in a 
flowing and easy language. ; 

Krparam Khidiya (1743-1833), a favourite poet of Ravraja 
Devisinha of Sikar, is famous for his couplets on Niti known as 
Rajiyai ra Duha (or soratha), about 165 in number. They are 

addressed to Rajiya, a faithful servant of the poet. Hence his 
name occurs in every couplet. Being issueless, Rajiya was 
always grief-striken for fear of the end of his line. Knowing 
this, the poet immortalized Rajiya in these couplets. To the 
common man, the couplets go by Rajiya’s name. They are wise 
sayings ina few effective words, popular similes, and easy 
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language. This has brought wide popularity to the poet which 
no other poet could reach. 

Many poets, including Kanhaiyalal Sethiya of recent times, 
have composed couplets on this pattern. Here are a few exam- 
ples from Krparam: 


O Rajiya! 
The ocean is full of innumerable pearls; but if no cifort is 
made to obtain them, the fault does not lie with the occan. 


Black and ugly looking musk is weighed in delicate scales 
by ‘Misa’ and ‘Tola’ and fetches a high price. (Contrary to 
it) sugar, white in colour, cannot compare with it in value 
and is weighed by stones. 


~ One who has an aim makes all efforts to achieve it and 
does not mind obstacles, just as a sick man is not deterred 
by the bitterness of a drug. 


Hornet, leech, fish and frog inhabit the same waters with 
the lotus, but are ignorant of its fragrance. It is only the 
‘bhramar’, or the lover, who knows the taste of its sap. 


Say, which task an alert and true friend will not perform? 
Even Lord Krsna drove the chariot of Arjun with his own 
hands. 


Kavitt Calairdy, Calakneci, Satrut Varnan, and a treatise 
on thetoric with some miscellaneous verses are Krpdram’s 
other works. 

Opa Adha (1752-1843 approx.), son of Caran Bakhtaji of 
village PeSawa (Sirohi), is a well-known bhakt poet and is said 


‘to have composed many Dingal gits, but only twenty of them 


have survived. These gits show a path to Bhakti. They are high- 
ly moving, and are replete with easy expressions and similes 
chosen from history and folk life. Indicating the supremacy of 


God’s will, he gives the example of the fall of the Mughal Empire 
and the rise of the Maratha power: 
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None knows the tenets of the Divine Destiny. For some 
time a boat carries the cart and at another time, the cart 
carries the boat. Strange are the ways of God. He destroys 
Delhi and brings Deccan to Power. All human efforts fail, 
God’s will prevails and makes Aurangzeb’s throne sink and 
Satari-Gaddi swim. 


In one of the couplets of the git he says: 


Those who give alms will be saved but those who hide the 
wealth will lose it. Bisaldev’s wealth worth twenty crores 
hidden in water was lost in those very waters. 


Such gits are unique in devotional poetry. No other poet, 
except to some extent Kesarisinha Jaitawat, can be compared 
with Opa in this respect. Opa says: 


The body is subject to decay. One should, therefore, re- 
member Visnu, speak sweet and be charitable. The human 
life scatters like water, flowing’down a mountain. 
Human power cannot move even a particle. Life and 
' Death lie under the Divine control. Man is proud that he 
has killed another man, little knowing that he is merely an ‘ 
instrument in the hands of the Destiny. 


Opa Adha is the last great poet of the mythological and 
religious branch of the Caran poetry in the Medieval Period. 


AKHYaN KaVYA 


The emergence and growth of the Akhyan Kavyas, besides 
Sant Poetry, is a notable feature of Medieval Rajasthani 
poetry. Of many Akhydn Kavyas composed, we shall here take 
note of only a few important and popular ones. 

Katha Ahmani by Delhji (1433-1493), an Akhyan Kavya of 
717 verses (doha, caupai and chaid), meant to be sung in musi-~ 
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cal modes like dhanas}, mri, sorath, gawadi, dhawal and 
asadhahdt, is the only major narrative poem dealing with the 
story of Abhimanyu, a hero of the Mahabharat. Many popular 
beliefs, accreditions and bold impressions of local colour have 
shaped the legend of the poem. 

Lord Krsna killed the demon Ahlocan, whose pregnant wife 
later gave birth to Ahdanav. In order to take revenge Ahdanav 
planned to imprison Krsna in an amulet. But Krsna out- 
witted Ahdanav, turned him into a black-bee and caged it in the 
amulet. 

Subhadra, the sister of Krsna, opened the amulet out of 
curiosity. Then the black-bee entered her womb through the 
mouth. She was later married to Arjun. Ahdanav, who had 
already entered her womb in the form of a black-bee, was born 


to her as Abhimanyu, the son of Arjun. Abhimanyu’s marriage 


with Uttara at Bairat, his decision to fight the Cakravyah 
battle, the travel of camel drivers—the Raibaris—to Bairat to 
bring Uttara to Hastinapur, the family’s grief at Bairat over 
this, Subhadra’s vain efforts to avoid the calamity, her and 
Uttara’s sorrow, Abhimanyu’s death and Arjun’s return and 
later events have been described very effectively. It has also 
been indicated towards the end that Abhimanyu’s death was 
intended by Krsna himself as he was Ahdanav incarnate, 
Krgna’s enemy. 

It is a poem of homely atmosphere where a sort of helpless- 
ness prevails all over and the common human emotions are 
expressed. It is mostly in dialogue form, crisp and to the point. 
Omens, dreams and belief in them, social customs and behavi- 
our, sentiments of different characters, and descriptions of 
apparel have been presented in a simple and charming manner. 

At Bairat, Uttara’s mother asks the Raibaris who came to 
escort Uttara: 


Say, what Kuati has done? She kept back her sons, the five 
Pandavas, and asked the young grand-son (Abhimanyu) to 
face the challenge, while warriors like Bhim, Nakul and 
Sahdev stood by! How brave of them indeed! The King 
(Yudhisthir) asking the tender grandson to proceed alone to 
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battle is certainly strange! Perhaps such conduct from them 
is not unexpected, being born of a brazen mother who gave 
birth to Karna even while unmarried. 


When the Raibaris protest, she says: 


We have deep love for our daughter, but alas! even that 
fails to help. O travellers! Please consider what I said a 
weakness of mother’s love, and report it not to the Pan- 
davas. We are like a gambler who, after losing everything, 
stands up and ‘goes off. We feel as if we have lost all our 
wealth on a bet. 


When Kunti tried to pacify Subhadra and made an attempt 
to persuade her to permit Abhimanyu~to go to the battle, 
Subhadra says: 


O mother-in-law! if you wigh me well, go and ascertain 
from the King if he would be happy that warriors like Bhim 
stay at home and a mere child should go to the battle. 
Abhimanyu’s father is away in the land of gods to help 
them in the battle and I, the mother, am left alone to pro- 
tect the child. Will it, therefore, be fair, if you keep back 
your own sons and send my lone child to face death? 


Krisanji ro VydGnwalo (or Rukmani Margal), composed by 
Padam Bhagat between 1493 and 1500, is so popular and held 
in such veneration by the people in the Northern and the Wes- 
tern regions of Rajasthan that it may be called their Bhagwat. 
It is an Akhyan Kavya of about 265 verses, meant to be sung 
in popular musical modes like mara, ramgiri, sorath, kedaro, . 
sindhu, hanso, dhanaéri, velauli and devsakh etc. A few later 
manuscripts present a larger recension of the poem. But that is. 
due to addition of the poet’s other stray songs of similar 
nature. It is a bhakti poem with notes of vir ras at places and 
describes the marriage of Krsna and Rukmini. Krsna is seen 
throughout as a hero and a redeemer. With the intention of 
abducting Rukmini, Krsna proceeds to Kundanpur with his 
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brother and army, and not alone as in other poems on the 
legend. He does not carry her off in a clandestine manner but 
seizes and seats her in his own chariot and announces his 
valiant act by blowing the conch-shell. The poem gives a vivid 
account of the popular customs and traditions of marriage. 

Padam Bhagat also composed many songs on this legend, 
which collectively present a charming picture of the whole inct- 
dent. This style is later found in Suir Sdgar. A few songs in 
which Rukmini’s pangs are described remind us of Miran’s 
songs. In the domain of devotional Akhyins, the }’ydriwalo 
ranks high. 

Here are a few lines from the Vydarwalo, which are sung by 
ladies at the time of marriage: 


Welcome to you Kanhaiya, but why have you brought 
Mahdadev with you? He relishes Ak and Dhatira and fright- 
ens children. O Kanhaiya! with Mahadev in your marriage 
party, eat the Lapasi which we lovingly offer you. Forget 
not that your sister Subhadra eloped with Arjun. And 
Kuati, your Bhiwa, gave birth to Karan while unmarried. 
Your devotee Padam worships you through these ridicules, 
as reproaches for you are known to grant devotee’s prayers 
when so pressed. 


Ramayan by Mehoji (1483-1544), composed about 1518, in 
261 verses (doha and caupdai) deals with the salient points of 
the life-story of Ram and is the earliest Akhyan Kavya in the 
tradition of Ram-poetry. It was meant to be sung in popular 
musical modes like dhanasi, ramgiri, hans, malhar and jaitsri. 
Certain variations in the story appear to have been taken from 
the popular tradition of the age about the Ram legend. Mehoji 
has created two new characters: Bhoj, a trustworthy companion 
of Rawan, and Varahi, Rawan’s sister, who are not found in 
other Akhyans of Ram legend. 

Rawan enquires from Bhoj about the man who took away 
Sita by marrying her at the Swayamvar. Bhoj comes to Paiic- 
madhi and, pretending to be a sick man, seeks Sita’s permission 
to stay there for the night. He studies Sita’s personality and 
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reports about it to Rawan. He tells him that she is the prettiest 
woman on the face of the earth. Rawan asks him to compare 
Sita’s beauty with that of his own queens including the legen- 
dary Mandodari. Bhoj still maintains his statement. Thereupon 
Rawan decides to abduct Sita and proceeds to do so after con- 
sultation with his astrologers. 

Varahi enquires from a traveller about the welfare of her 
kith and kin at Lanka, her parental home. Then she comes to 
know about the battle raging in Laika, in consequence of her 
brother’s abduction of Sita. The traveller also gives his assess- 
ment of the likely ‘result of the battle as Rawan’s defeat. 

The poem is important from the point of view of poetic 
excellence, language and style. Most of the story is in dialogues. 
It depicts many popular beliefs and customs. 

In almost all the characters, human sentiments predomi- 
nate. 

Rawan says, ‘A castle’s glory lies in its battlements and that 
of a wall in its murals. Where stands Sita in comparison with 
the beauties in my queens’ apartments? What praise to Sita you 
have?’ Bhoj says to Rawan, ‘Sita is far superior in beauty to 
your sixty-four thousand queens and even to Mandodari, your 
chief queen. How can I describe Sita’s beauty?’ 

In exile Ram causes a tank named Ramsarowar to be dug. 
Laksman puts embankments to it and Sita, the Panihari, fetches 
water in a pair of golden pitchers on her head and with a 
bowl in her hand. With what she brings, she waters the Magno- 
lia, Marua and Pandanus in the forest. This is a scene common, 
enchanting and dear even today in the North-Western parts of 
Rajasthan. After Sita’s abduction Ram sighs in grief and 
Laksman tries to console him. Hanuman, with his rustic sym- 
pathy, exclaims, ‘Why grieve for one Sita? I can get twenty 
Sitas for you.’ Ram says, ‘O Hanuman! you are mad. Sita is 
one in thousands. How can you bring twenty like her, my dear 
lad?’ 

In Lanka at ASok Vatika, Sita finds the ring of Ram drop- 
ped by Hanuman and exclaims, ‘How came this ring? Either 
Ram is dead or is killed or it’s all a dream. How can this ring 
otherwise appear here?’ Hanuman says, ‘Ram is neither dead, 
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nor killed, nor do you see a dream. This ring of Ram is brought 
here by Hanuman.” 

Parguramdevacarya (16th century), of Nimbark Sampraday, 
wrote thirteen Lili poems, such as Amar-bodh, Nam-nidhi. 
Though these are in the nature of Akhydn kavyas these have 
been taken note of elsewhere together with other Lila poems 
under ‘Sant Poetry.” 

Out of many narrative poems and stray verses, Kesodas 
Godara’s (1573-1679) four Akhydn kavyas deserve notice here: 
Katha Bhitv-Dusdsani (66), Katha Surgdrohani (217), Katha 
Bahsowani (550), and Prahidd Cirat (596). 

They are meant to be sung in musical modes like mara, 
dhanaéri, keddro, sorath, hafso, mathir, gawadi, sindhu, 
and are mostly in dohd and caupai metres. Katha Bhiny- 
Dusdsani tells the story of Dusasan’s death at the hands of 
Bhim for insulting Draupadi, Katha Surgdrohani tells the story 
of the ascent of the Pandavas to Heaven, Katha Bahsowani tells 
of Raja Pandu’s descent to Hell and the Pandava’s Swarn- 
yagya for his salvation. Prahl@ad Cirat retells the Prahlad 
legend. 

In all these poems the poet has deviated from their mytho- 
logical sources in minor detail. He has interpreted the legends 
in terms of the beliefs which were popular during the time 
when the works were composed. 

Prahlad Cirat ranks high among all the poems of Kesodas 
Godara on account of its poetic excellence and popularity. 
Raja Jamghat used to kill animals indiscriminately. To prevent 
this, all the deer decided to send daily one deer to him. A lame 
deer, at its turn, made love to a doe on the way. Both of them 
went to the Raja, who, on seeing their deep love, let off the 
deer. The doe who had become pregnant did not give birth to 
a young one for 18 months. With acute pain she sat on the way 
through which Sankar and Parwati were passing. Parwati re- 
quested Sankar to relieve her of this pain. After securing 
many boons from the Lord, the child came out. It was Hiranya- 
kasipu. 

The rest of the story is in consonance with the received 
legend. Human emotions, weaknesses, sorrows and joys have 
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been depicted in the poem. A few lines from the Cirat are given 
below: : 


The doe sat on the way through which Mahadev and Par- 
wati were passing and started chanting ‘Hari’ ‘Hari’ loudly. 
On seeing it, Parwati asked Sankar, ‘Listen, my all-knowing 
Lord! How long will this pregnant doe remain alive in this 
agonising condition? Please relieve her of this. I, being a 
mother, can realize its pain.” Sankar said, ‘O beloved, if her 
karmas are such, she will have to bear torment not only in 
this but also in the lives to come.’ Out of anger Parwati 
said, ‘You are a Jogi wearing ear-rings and having Jata over 
your head. You are naked and without any possession. All 
this would put a householder to shame. You are an ascetic 
and live in jungle. Riding on a bullock, you go begging. 
You consider all these things, which will embarrass others, 
to be a decoration. With one who neither listens to any 
advice, nor takes, nor agrees to do anything, it is impossible 
to have a home-life.’ So sgying, she cajoled the Lord, but 
in vain. Then she threatened the Lord. ‘If you do not feel 
moved even at such a sight, there will no more be the rela- 
tion of husband and wife between us,’ 


The threat worked and the Lord relieved the doe of her 
pain. 

Katha Usa@ Purdn (232 verses) by Surjandaés Piniyad (1583- 
1691), meant to be sung in popular tunes, describes the love- 
affair and marriage of Usa and Aniruddha, the legendary 
persons. The battle, which, in popular mythology, is said to 
have occurred between Krsna and Siv, has been depicted in this 
work as one between a Ksatriya and a Jogi. 

Gordhanji, a Sinawa Rajpit of the village Inpalsar (Churv), 
was a poet of Jasnathi tradition of the 18th century. His Gaur 
Vydanwalo (121 verses) is meant to be sung, and tells the story 
of the marriage of Siv and Parwati on mythological lines. The 
poet has introduced an anecdote of Raja Sabairaj of Sabainagari 
who wishes to marry Parwati on an invitation by her mother in 
preference to Siv. Ultimately Sabairaj is killed and the Lord 
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marries Parwati. The Akhyan, rich in local cofour, depicts folk 
customs and traditions then prevalent. The mental! disposition 
of Parwati’s mother Cafidrawati and narration of some incidents 
are remarkable. 

Harcand Puraén and Prahlad Purdn by Dudoji who died in 
1673, Kisan Vydiwalo by Rustamji who died in 1718, Sit Purdn 
and Harkirat Purdn by Sarwanji (17th century) are some other 
notable Akhyau kavyas of this period. 


SanT (DEVOTIONAL) POETRY 


Under this title is considered the poetry concerning Sagun 
and Nirgun types of bhakti. Poems which cannot be so classi- 
fied but are devotional in nature, are also taken note of. Emer- 
gence and preponderance of Sant poetry and Akhyan poetry 
are the main features of the Medieval Period. Rajasthani is as 
rich in the Saat poetry as it is in the folk literature. The main 
characteristic of Sant poetry is that it deals with the Nirgun 
bhakti which inclines towards the Sagun bhakti (Sagunonmukh- 
Nirgun Bhakti), also indicating at times the Yogsadhana or using 
the yog-terminology, particularly popular in the Nath-Sadhana. 

Five main historical factors form the background and causa- 
tion of this Sant poetry: 

(1) Namdev (1270-1350) and his Hindi poetry. He was the 
forerunner of this type of Sant poetry. 

(2) Ramanaid (1299-1410) and the Bhakti Sadhana of his 
disciples. 

(3) The Naths, their yog-sadhana and literature. 

(4) The popular customs and traditions relating to religious, 
cultural and philosophical currents drawn mainly from the 
Upanisads, Purans, the Ramayan, the Mahabharat, Prasthan- 
Trayi, Smrtis and Sankar Vedant. 

(5) The then existing social and historical conditions includ- 
ing the reaction to the advent of Islam. 

The poets who have enriched this tradition may be grouped 
into two categories: the originators, propounders and followers 
of different sampradayas, and those who were free from any 
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Different Sampradayas and their Poetry 

Many Sampradayas originated and flourished in Rajasthan 
during the Medieval Period. A list of prominent Sampradayas 
whose contributions, literary, cultural, or ideological are of 
high significance, is given below: 


Name of the Originator or Seats, places and 
Sampradaya Propagator regions in Rajasthan 
1. Nath Gorakhnath Whole of Rajasthan 
and others 
2. Rasik (In Agradasji Raiwasa (Sikar), 
Ram-Bhakti) Jaipur region. 
(Ramavat Anantanandji Galta, Jaipur region. 
vairagis) 
3. Visnoi Jambhoji Pipasar, Mukam, 
? Sambharathal, Jam- 


bholav, Jangli etc., 
north-western and 
southern regions. 


4. Jasnathi Jasnathji Katariyasar, north- 
western regions. 
5. Nirafjani Haridasji Didwana, Nagore, 
Jodhpur region. 
6. Nimbark Parguramdevji Salemabad, Ajmer, 
: Kishangarh region. 
7, Dada Dadidayalji Narayana, Jaipur, Se- 
khawati region. 
8. Laldasi or Laldasji Nagla, Rasgan etc., 
(Lal Panth) Alwar, Bharatpur 
region. 
9. Carandasior Carandasji Dahra, Alwar, Jaipur. 
Suk region. . 
10. Gudad Santdasji Dantda, Bhilwara 
11. Ram Snehi Ramcaranji Shahpura, Bhilwara 


Udaipur region. 
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12. Ram Snehi Dariyavji Ren, Nagore, Jodh- 
pur region. 

13, Ram Snehi Hariramdasji Sinthal, Bikaner 
region. 

14, Ram Snehi Ramdiasji Khedapa,  Nagore, 
Jodhpur region. 

15, Alakhiya Lalgiriji Bikaner. 

16. Ai Panth Jiji Devi (Aiji) —_—Bilda, Pali and Jodh- 
pur region. 


We give a very brief account of their contributions taking 
note of only a few selected and prominent poets from each: 


(1) Nath Sampraday 
It is believed that Lord §iv is the Adi Nath (the primordial 


Nath) and basically the Nath Sampraday is §aivite. Gorakhnath 
is said to have flourished in the 11th century. He organised 
and regulated all prominent yog-sampradayas, which | later 
developed in the framework prepared by him. His main empha- 
sis was on Hathyog and Kaya-Siddhi or culture of the body. 
The aim of the Nath-Sadhana is Jiwan-Mukti or attaining 
liberation from the body while living. It is thus, a way of 
Sadhana. Before Gorakhnath, there was a powerful tradition of 
the Sadhana of Yog and Taatra prevalent in one way or the 
other among Hindus, Buddhists, Jains and followers of other 


religions. 

The Yogis of Nath Paath are divided into twelve branches 
known as Bara Pafth. There are mainly four views about this 
regulation. The acceptable view appears to be that there were 
as many as thirty branches of the yogis, out of which eighteen 
were basically Saivite and 12 were of those who decided to 
follow the dictates of Gorakh. The Yogis of the eighteen bran- 
ches became latent in course of time. Out of the twelve follow- 
ing Gorakhnaths, six became the spiritual successors of the 
latent eighteen branches. Thus, these and the remaining six 
branches of Gorakh, constitute the present twelve branches of 
the Nath Yogis, the list of which is as follows: 
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(1) Satya Nathi, (2) Ram Nathi, (3) Pakal Nathi, 
(4) Pav Panthi, (5) Dharma Nathi, (6) Man Nathi, 
(7) Kapilani, (8) Ganga Nathi (9) NateSwari, 
(10) Ai Panthi, (11) Vairagya Pafithi (12) Rawal Panthi. 


The lists vary in different traditions but this twelve panth 
theory is more reliable This order is accepted and adhered to in 
the twelve-yearly Patra Dev YAtra at the time of Piirna-Kumbh 
which starts from Tryambak on the banks of the river Goda- 
wari, halts at many centres, 73 or more in number, and finally 
teaches Kadri Math. This ‘Yatra’ tradition is centuries old 
and ample indications of its antiquity are available. Similarly, 
nine Naths are famous but their common list and tradition are 
not found. Naths are also called Siddhas. In Varna Ratnakar a 
list of 76 Siddhas, including the Naths, has been given From 
this we may conclude that the nine Naths were famous before 
1328, the date of its composition. There is an inscription dated 
26 September 1078 in the Nath-Math of Nohar (Sriganga- 
nagar—Rajasthan) which shows the prevalence of Naths in the 
11th century. From the available materials it appears that out 
of the twelve branches of the Naths mentioned above, numbers 
1, 4,6, 7,11 and 12 were comparatively more prevalent in 
Rajasthan and out of the nine Naths, Gorakh, Jalandhar, 
Gopicand, Bharthari and Carpat were better known. Many 
references about them are available in the history and literature 
of Rajasthan. What is important is that in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the Nath sampraday was very much prevalent in 
Rajasthan and was also well organized. Seats and Gaddis of 
Naths were spread here throughout. Common people viewed 
them with awe and respect. The newly emerged Sants like Jam- 
bhoji sharply reacted against the Naths for their remoteness 
from normal life, aversion to common people, perverted and 
corrupt ways of Sadhana. 

In the language of the available poems said to be the com- 
positions. of. the early Naths, traces of Rajasthani.are clearly 

discernible and their form appears to be basically of Khadi 
Boli, However, it cannot be said with certainty that these poems 
are in fact the compositions of the persons to whom they are 
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ascribed. It is definite that certain poems of other poets have 
been deemed as the works of some Naths. There is also an 
intermixing of Vanis said to belong to many Naths. The langu- 
age is not so old. The conclusion is that they could not be 
earlier than the 16th century. Critically edited texts of the 
Vanis of various Naths are still awaited. Due caution, therefore, 
is necessary in this matter. 

This poetry mostly deals with the Sadhana, its processes, 
the state of Siddhi, its philosophy and preachings. But this is 
important from many other points of view also. 

The Naths and their Sadhana, diction and style have influ- 
enced to some extent the Rajasthani literature, particularly the 
Saft poetry. The Hathyog-Sadhana has been indicated or des- 
cribed in almost every Sant’s poetry. Some Sants have also 
adopted Nath diction but with a slightly different meaning, 

Besides Gorakhnath, two other Naths also deserve notice. 
Jalandharnath, also known as Jalandharipa or Hadipa, is said 
to be the originator of Pav Panth, the seat of which was at 
Jalore. This Panth was related at some time to the Vajrayan 
branch of the Buddhism. In some Rajasthani poems a faint 
semblance of the Buddhist traditions, such as the existence 
and actions of Varahi Devi, are found. The Ramayan of 
Mehoji and Ram Rasau of Surjanji are examples. The reason for 
this appears to be the impact of Jalandharnath and his Paath. 

The other notable Nath is Carpat who, according to Rajjab, 
was born of a Caran woman and as such may be said to belong 
to Rajasthan. He is also credited with the exploration of 
Rasayan-Siddhi. He is the earliest Nath who has deprecated the 
importance of mere apparel and appearance of the Naths. The 
irony is that he himself had pierced ears and wore ear-rings 
and was therefore known as a Kanphata Nath. Exposure of 
defects and vices, and suggestion of remedies are the main 
notes of his poems. Here is an example: 


A laughing Jogi, a sloth she-camel, a bashful poet, a buf- 
foon, a prostitute, a person inclined to evil, a shameless 
woman, all of them, says Carpat, should be condemned 
outright, 
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According to Gorakh and other Naths complete brahma- 
carya is the ideal of life. Hence their attitude towards the 
grhastha is far from generous. They deem a householder a slave 
of passion and anger (Kam, Krodh), etc. Once a man becomes 
a grhastha, he is no longer entitled to talk about Gyan. 

It appears that the Nath-Vanis in the Desi Bhas4 were con- 
solidated in the 16th century. Amongst many reasons which led 
to consolidation, one was that about the 16th century there was 
a strong reaction against the evil aspects of the prevalent forms 
of Nathism and the Naths, therefore, felt it necessary to give 
their scriptures a respectability by consolidating them as the 
Vanis of recognized masters. 

Prthvinath (1450-1550 approx.) is the most celebrated Nath 
poet of this period. The genuineness of his poems is also beyond 
doubt. Till recently, only four of his poems (graathas), Sadh 
Parikhya, Niranjan Nirwan, Bhakti Vaikunth Jog and Sabadi 
were known. But as a result of research in different manuscript 
collections, as many as 25 more poems (granthas) and some 
padds have become availablg. Most of these 25 poems carry 
‘Jog Granth’ at the later end of their title. Some of these are: 
Pray Paccisi, Sikh Samibodh Atma Parcai, Gyan Paccisi, Bharam 
Vidhins, Tat Sangram, Man Thamb Sarir Sddhan, Mal Padam 
Mahagyan, Solah Kala, Solah Tithi, etc. 

The frame of Prthvinath’s language is K hadi Boli mixed with 
Rajasthani and sometimes Braj also. His poems deal with 
various aspects of Nathism. The important point is that in 
these ‘granthas’ there are adequate indications of his inclina- 
tion towards Bhakti also. And this, a turning point in the Nath- 
tradition, was later followed by Bananath and others, It clearly 
shows the influence of Bhakti on the Nath Sadhana. Here is 

one of his verses: 


The world is full of thorns which pierce the exterior and 
prick the interior, says Prthvinath. Persons devoid of the 
divine devotion are like thorny branches of a Babil tree. 


He has used some typical Rajasthani words, such as ‘Palo’ 
(from ‘Pallav’), in their colloquial sense. 
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Maharaja Mansitha of Jodhpur (1782-1843) was a poct, 
scholar and musicologist. Though his poetry is varied and 
extensive, his contribution to the Nath poetry and Nathism is 
of utmost importance. Next come his songs and verses depict- 
ing erotic emotions. Both types of poems are of literary value. 
He composed about 60 poems of all sorts, small and large. in 
Rajasthani, Braj, Khadi Boli, Panjabi and in a mixed form of 
any two or more of these languages. His poctry mainly deals 
with the following four subjects: 

(1) There is a long list of his poems (about 31 in number) on 
Nath Bhakti, Nathism and its philosophy. Anubhav- Manjari, 
Sartipan r@ Doha, Jalandhar Gyan Sagar etc. are in Rajasthani 
and the rest of his poems, such as Jalandharndthji ro Carit- 
Gratith, Jalaridhar-Catidroday, Nath-Carit, Siddh-Sampraday 
Granth, Siddh-Muktaphal, Tej-manjari, Patcdwali, Nath-Kirtan, 
Nath Stotra, Jalandharnath ri Nisani, Nath Pad-puspanjali, Sad 
Cakra Varnan, etc., are in Rajasthani mixed Braj. | 

(2) His erotic works such as Duha@ Sanyog Syigar, Duha 
Viyog S rigdr, S rigar Pad, Rag-Ratnakar, Srnigar Siromani Nam- 
varta Granth (in prose) are in Rajasthani and Rajasthani mixed 
Braj. 

(3) His works dealing with nature, such as Udydn Varnan, 
Sadrtu-Varnan are in Rajasthani. 

(4) His works on Ram and Krsna themes such as Ram Vilds 
(incomplete), Krsna Vilds, and Ras-Cardrikd are in Braj. 

The number of his padas (songs) relating to Bhakti and 
eroticism is very large. These are meant to be sung in different 
musical modes. Many songs popular among Marwar folk go in 
his name, the authenticity of which is, of course, a matter of 
dispute. 

Ratané Hamir ri Varta, a very well-known love-story in 
Vacanika style, is attributed by some to MaAansinha and by 
others to Uttamcand Bhandari. More investigation is called for 
if the authorship is to be determined definitively. 

Bananath of Jodhpur is a well-known Nath Siddh poet of 
the first half of the 19th century. His works, Anubhav Prakas 
and Parwdnd, are famous in the poetry of Nath tradition. From 
the colophon of the Parwdnd, it appears that the poem was 
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composed in 1851, Anubhav Prakas consists of songs to be sung 
in specified musical tunes. Knowledge about self is the main 
note of his poems. He has described the Kaya-Siddhi and 
Hathyog Sadhana, using popular similes. Hz also believes in 
Ram or Hari Smaran as the means to achieve Siddhi. This is 
the influence of bhakti. He uses easy and lucid Rajasthani. 
Nawal Nath, Uttam Nath and Vivek Nath were notable poets 
in his tradition. However, they lean more towards Sankar 
Vedant. 


(2) Rasik Sampraday (in Ram Bhakti) and Ramdayat Vairagi 

Ramanaad (1299-1410) was the fountain of inspiration for 
progressive ideologies in the social, religious and devotional 
fields in the Northern India. It was he who opened the door of 
bhakti for every one without any distinction of caste or status, 
Prior to him, Ram Bhakti did not attain the form of any sam- 
praday. He did not found any sampraday himself, but sam- 
pradayas were, however, later founded by persons in his 
tradition. He was the first Acarya of Ram Bhakti, in which 
not much importance is given to ‘gydn’ and ‘karma’, It is 
sufficient for the Bhakt to surrender himself completely at the 
feet of the Lord who is all kind and is only fond of love. He 
was a follower of Visistadwaitvad. For him what was important 
was bhakti, not metaphysics or philosophical speculations. 

- Names of his twelve famous disciples, including Anantanand, 
Sukhanand, Pipa and Kabir, have been mentioned in the 
Bhaktmail of Nabhadas. It is doubtful whether all of them were 
his direct disciples. 

Out of the eight prominent disciples of Anantanaid, parti- 
cularly notable are Krsnadaés Payhari, Agradaés and Karam- 
cand. Krsnadas, a Dahima Brahmin of Rajasthan, established 
for the first time the Gaddi of Ramanafd Sampraday at Galta 
near Jaipur. From his book Rdjyog, it appears that he was a 
propagator of the philosophy of Sankhya-Yog. This seat was . 
formerly under the control of Kanphata Nath Jogis, but Krsna- 
das by displaying his Yog-Siddhi outwitted them and occupied 
it. This was also one of the reasons why the yog-sddhana enter- 
ed into his tradition. Two of his disciples, Kilhadas and Agra- 
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dais, were even more famous. Kilhadds was also inclined 
towards yog-sidhana besides Ram Bhakti, and this was the 
main reason why he was made the Acdrya of Galtaé Gaddi In 
the Vairdgi tradition of Ramanand, the Galté tradition is 
known as Tapsi-Sakha. The literature of this branch is mostly 
in Braj 

Agradas, however, established his separate Gaddi at Rai- 
wasa near Sikar (Rajasthan). He was the propounder of the 
upasana of Madhur-Bhav in Ram-Bhakti and the Sampraday 
he originated is popularly called Rasik. Originating in Rajas- 
than, the Rasik Sampraday travelled to and flourished at 
Ayodhya, Janakpur and Citrakit, places more connected with 
the Yugal-Swarip of Ram and Siti. It could not gain much 
ground in Rajasthan as the ‘maryada’, heroic and redeemer as- 
pects of the incarnations of the divine found more acceptance 
here. 

The Rasik tradition continued only in a slender way till the 
17th century. After the death of Aurangzeb, in the beginning 
of the 18th century, it started flourishing again. The literature 
of this Sampraday is mostly in Braj, Awadhi and Awadhi mix- 
ed with Maithili, but a few poets such as Siyasakhi (Gopal 
Das) and Krparam have also composed verses in Rajasthani 
and Rajasthani mixed with Braj. The last important poem of 
this tradition is Ram Ras composed in Braj by Rapdevi in 1861, 

Siyasakhi, a Gaud Brahmin of Baddganv (Jhunjhanun), was 
a poet of the first half of the 18th century. His stray verses are 
available. One of them is: 


O Sita! my mistress, heed my request. I have none but you 
to depend on. Don’t look at the evil of my actions. You 
have to look to your own greatness. Let not people say that 
I have prayed to you in vain. Admit me, O beloved of 
Awadhbihari, into your chamber. You are everything to me 
and I have none else to look to, says Siyasakhi. 


Krparam was living in the latter half of the 18th century. 
One of his verses says: 
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O Raghavji! my eyes long for a glimpse of your face. Come, 
therefore, and appear before me. The garden of my heart 
grows welcoming Jasmine flowers. O come, like a bhahwara 
to take their fragrance. Krpaniwas is thirsty for your look, 
come and quench my thirst. 


The traditions of both these branches continued mainly in 
the Jaipur region and outside Rajasthan. A mention of them is 
relevant to this study inasmuch as the four Ram Snehi Sampra- 
dayas of Ren, Shahpura (Bhilwara), Sinthal and Khedapa, 
which came into being in the 18th century, connect their tradi- 
tional affinity with Agradas and Karamcand, the disciples of 
Anantanand (Anantdas). 

In the tradition of Agradds was Santdds who was a great 
Nirgun saint poet, having his seat at Dantada (near Shahpura, 
Bhilwara). He used to wear Gidad or Giadadi (tattered 
garment); hence his tradition came to be known as Gidad 
Panth. Ramearanji, the founder of Shahpura (Bhilwara) 
branch of Ram Snehi Sampraday took initiation from his dis- 
ciple, Krparam, in 1751. -Premdas, another disciple of Santdas 
initiated Dariydvji in 1712 who ‘founded the Ren (Nagore) 
branch. According to some scholars Premdas was Krpadram’s 
disciple. 

The third branch, that of Sifthal, draws its traditional con- 
nection with Karamcand. In the 9th line of his disciples there 
was one Jaymaldas of Dulchasar (Bikaner). Jaymaldas, ini- 
tially a Sagun Bhakt, is said to have turned to Nirgun Bhakti 
in response to some celestial indications. Hariramdas, the foun. 
der of Sintha] branch, was initiated by him in 1743. Hariram- 
das’s disciple Ramdas who took initiation in 1752, established 
the Khedapa Gaddi in 1763. This is deemed to be a branch of 
Sinthal, but has its separate traditions. For a clear understand- 

ing of the above affinities, we give below a line of disciples from 
Ramanand. 
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Ramanand 











Anantanand Sukhanand 
bes : 
Krsnadas Payhari Karamcand! 
| | 
| 
Kilhadas Agradas (Raiwasa) Diwakar 
(Galta) | 
Nardyandas? Paran Malawji 
Prem Bhira Damodardas? 
| 
Ramdas Mohandas 


Niarayandas (Chote, 
i.e. younger) 


Santdas 
| 
| 
Premdas‘ Krparam 
Male : ; 
Dariyavji (Ren) Ramcaranji 
(Shahpura) 


\ 
Biharidas 


Madhodas Maidani 
| 


Sundardas 


| 
Carandas (Kodam- 
desar) 


| 
Jaymaldas (Dul- 
chasar, Roda) 


Hariramdas (Siothaj) 


Ramdas 
(Khedapa) 


1. According to some, Karamcanid was the disciple of Sukhanand. 
2. Between Narayandas and Prem Bhira, the name of Prempatha is 


also given. 


3. Between Damodardas and Mohandas one more name, Narayandas, 


is also given.. 


4. According to some, Premdas was the disciple of Balakdas, the disci- 


ple of Santdas. 
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It is clear from the above that all these branches of Ram 
Snehi Sampraday (Ren, Shahpura, Sinthal, Khedap4) are sepa- 
rate and have their own traditions, but so far as sadhana, 
bhakti, ideals and ideology are concerned, there is more simi- 
larity than diversity. Utmost emphasis is laid on Ram-Smaran 
and bhakti. Ram is Nirgun, Nirakar. Primarily these are 
Nirgun-Bhakti Sampradayas, but influence of Sagun Bhakti is 
also noticed. Many of the saints of these traditions have high 
regard for the devotion and upasana of Prahlad, Dhruva, Narad 
etc. However, we shall have occasion to take note of the above 
four traditions hereafter. 


(3) Jambhoji, Visnoi Sampraday 

Jambhoji (1451-1536), a Panwar Rajpiit, born at Pipdsar 
(Nagore), was the son of Lohat and Hansa (Kesar), He was 
a brahmacari (celibate) and leaving the home for ever at the 
age of 34, founded the Visnoi Sampraday in 1485, at Sambha- 
rathal, a high sandy hill near the present village Mukam (Nokha, 
Bikaner). This is the first Sant Sampraday of the Northern India. 
He was a great synthetist and saviour of religious traditions 
and culture. Sikandar Lodi was enlightened by his preachings. 
He admitted both Hindus and Musalmans to his fold. There 
are 29 Jus-Sacrum (tenets) credited to this sampraday. He 
revived the old yagya tradition. To perform hawan by pouring 
ghee into the fire, reciting his sabad vani, daily in the morning 
is one of the tenents. Some of the other tenets are Visnu- 
Smaran, compassion for all living beings, to keep fast on 
Amavasya, to control the passions, like kam, krodh, to speak 
after considering all aspects, to give up theft, ill speaking, lie 
and argumentation, never to fell green trees. He believes in the 
Incarnations of God but deprecates idolatory. He is more 
inclined towards the Gitd among the sacred texts. The note of 
monism is conspicuous in his Vani. According to him, one 
should be industrious and work hard with honesty and sincerity 
without desiring the fruit of it, in whatever position one may 
be. One should continue with righteous deeds in spite of 
impediments and should have no repentence or regret about 
them. The object of the human life-is to realize the self and to 
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attain Jiwan-mukti. He believes in rebirth and karma. He 
warns against ostentation and hypocrisy. His Vani, known as 
Sabad Vani consists of 123 sabads. The language of the Vani 
is unsophisticated Rajasthani, popular among the village folk. 
He was the propagator of Sagunonmukh-Nirgun Bhakti. Here 
is a sabad: 


Heavy eating is no virtue, the body is already full with 
filth. It only makes a bulging body and a wandering mind. 
Age is no proof of greatness. Such apparently great flounder 
through the ocean of wordliness and fail to reach the shore. 
A high birth makes not a noble man. Noble is one who 
does something noble. A mere vision of Gorakh does not 
make one a Siddh. Only purity of heart and deeds bring 
salvation. Kaliyug is on. Beware, all those awakened in soul. 
The Satguru has shown you the path of righteousness and 
acquainted you with the substance of the Vedas. 


There have been many great poets in Visnoi tradition. We 
shall take note only of a few of them. Tejoji Caran (1423-1518), 
Samas Din (1433-1493), Sivdas (1443-1513), Amiya Din (1443- 
1513), Kanhoji Barhat (1443-1523), some of the earlier poets in 
this tradition, composed stray verses on miscellaneous topics. 

Odoji Nain (1448-1536) expresses lucidly his spiritual 
experiences. His Sakhis, Harjas, Kavitts and Grabh-Citwani are 
extant. 

Vilhoji (1532-1616) provided a firm footing to the Sampra- 
day by his deeds and writings. His seven Kathas (Dhkaddbaridh, 
Autarpat, Gugaliyai ki, Palthoji ki, Draunpur ki, Jaisalmer ki, 
and Jhordan ki) narrate episodes in the life of Jambhoji. Katha 
Gydncari, Sac-Akhari Vigatawali, Visan Chattisi, Harjas, Sakhi, 
Chappay and Daha deal with miscellaneous topics. The poems 
are full of emotion and express his deep devotion. Sac-Akhari 
Vigatawali is a unique work inasmuch as it provides a list of 
many words and phrases which are commonly used in a ‘wrong’ 
sense but to which the author has given their appropriate mean- 
ing and right usage. His object was to make people veridical in 
speech and use right diction, as truth leads to Moksa. Three 
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examples are given here: 
Colloquial expression Right use 


1, Tain kitkai varsayo meh? Tah kit tho jadi vathau meh? 


(Where did you get it (Where were you when it 
rained?) rained?) 
Kahai-varsdyo umkai gary. Meh mahin hunto un thany. 
(I got it rained in such (It rained when I was in such 
and such village.) and such place.) 

2. Nadi vuhi di, * Pani vuhau ayo. 


(The river came flowing.) (The water came flowing.) 


3. Panth kit jaysi? In panth jaijai kini gany? 
(Where this path will go?) or kis ganv ko panth? 
(Which village this path leads 
to?) 


The Sakhis and Harjas are. meant to be sung in various 
musical tunes, i 

We have already taken note of Kesodas Godara’s (1573- 
1679) four Akhyan Kavyas. Like his Guru Vilhoji, he also com- 
posed seven Kathas relating to the life of Jambhoji (Bal Lila, 
Udai Atli ki, Saitisai Jokhani ki, Medta ki, Iskandar ki, Jatt 
Talav ki, and Loha Pangal ki). These Katha poems of both the 
poets, along with those of Surjanji, are complementary to each 
other and constitute a comprehensive life story of Jambhoji and 
are of historical value. His other poems consist of Sak hi (19), 
Harjas, Kavitt (81), Savaiyd (27), Candrdyan (85), Doha (120), 
Stuti Awtar ki, Das Awtar kd Chand, all collections of stray 
verses on various topics. His Kathd Mrglekha is a narrative 
poem and Katha Vigatawali mainly deals with Visnu and His 
Incarnations. Like Vilhoji, he has also given a few words and. 
phrases used wrongly, giving their right usages. His poems 
provide valuable material concerning the contemporary society, 
particularly the Nath Jogis, their deeds and their so-called 
Sadhana. The dialogues, of which he appears to be fond, are 
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crisp and effective. A few lines of a Harjas are given below: 


You speak profusely of gyn but are yourself in darkness. 
You pretend to show the path of righteousness to others 
while yourself are all ignorant. You claim to lead others to 
heaven when you deserve nothing better than hell. The 
armourer forges a million swords but has none for himself. 
One pretends to provide others with milk and curd but can 
afford only poison to oneself. Says Kesodas, how can one, 
who falls into a well while carrying a burning torch in one’s 
own hand, save himself? 


Surjandasji Paniya (1583-1691), of the village Bhiyansar 
(Phalaudi), was a poet of deep learning and saintliness. His 
Ram Rdsau, Gajmokh and Usd Purdn have already been discus- 
sed. His Katha Cetan, Citdwani and Dharmcari are didactic 
poems recommending good deeds to get rid of the cycle of re- 
birth. Katha Harigun is like Hari Ras of Barhat Isardas and 
describes with devotion the attributes of Hari. Katha Autar ki 
and Katha Prasiddha narrate in brief the story of Jimbhoji. 
Gyan Mahdtam and Gyan Tilak are allegories (Ripak Kavya) 
like Tribhuwan Dipak Prabaridh of Raj Sekhar. The body has 
been likened to a fort and different instincts have been present- 
ed as human characters. Ultimately the good ones gain victory 
over the evil ones. In Bhogal Purdn, a brief account of the 
Bhigol or the universe, its creation, destruction and the ten 
Incarnations, has been given. The other poems, such as— 
Sakhi, Dingal git, harjas, Sakhi Ang Cetan, Das Awtadr Dihd, 
Asmedh Jig ka Ditha, Chand, Kavitt, Kavitt-Bdwni, savaiyd, 
etc., deal with various topics. 

His language is easy and literary Rajasthani. His poetry is 
an effort towards the elevation of humanity to higher planes of 
consciousness. It is also important from the point of view of 
culture, ideology, sadhana and language. He has contributed 
to allthe major trends of Rajasthani poetry except the erotic. 
He has used all the popular metres and forms. He is the re- 
presentative poet of the 17th century. Here are a few lines from 
a ‘sakhi’: 
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Father and mother, who are like two wings of a bird, dis- 
appear one day, as the grains in a pot, which has a hole at 
the bottom, gradually disappear. One gives Him the name 
of Rahim and the other calls Him Ram. Both are the names 
of one Omnipotent. Why, therefore, two names for one? 
The poet, who frames verses in many metres and in many 
forms, only wastes his breath if he does not sing the praises 
of the Lord. This life is wasted if it passes without saintly 
company and without the Divine devotion. Only those 
survive who sing of the Lord, says Surjan. 


Harji Vaniyal’s (1688-1778) Sakhis deal with the mind, its 
nature and fickleness, and are very impressive. He says: 


O Sadho! The mind has many bad habits. Don’t follow its 
dictates. Very cunning is the mind. Carefully secure it by 
putting barriers on all sides. Call up this fugitive mind, 
catch it by the arm, and imprison it within the fortification 
of thy own self. Post guards on all sides, for the mind is 
very clever and knows many i of escape and runs out 
like the gust of wind. 


Parmanandji (1693-1788) was one of the great saint poets 
of the 18th century. His poems consist of 836 dohads and 30 
kavitts on 104 topics (prasangas such as, Guru, Sadhu, Ceta- 
wani, Nam smaran, Virah, Vinati, Karma and the like), besides 
Harjas, Sakhi and Visan Astotra. His prasahgas depict in easy 
Rajasthani his experience and philosophy of sympathy and 
magnanimity. His similes are very effective. Here are a few 
lines: 


A person loves one for good qualities, beauty or out of sel- 
fishness. The real love is one which is not based on either 
of these. 


Don’t indulge in self-praise or in maligning others. Every 


mother praises her own child but who believes in such 
praises? 
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Don't delay in giving alms according to your capacity and 
in praying to God with all your heart. This life runs out like 
heat from a hot piece of iron. 


Harcafdji Dhukiya (1718-1803) and Odoji Ading (1761- 
1816) followed the tradition of writing narrative poems on 
mythological themes such as Prahlid. Harcandji’s Laghu Hari 
Prahlad Carit (172 verses), mainly based on the Bhagwat Purdn, 
is in dialogue form. Odoji’s Prahiad Carit (348 verses), Visnu 
Carit (110 verses), Kakka@ Chattisi (37 verses), Ltr and stray 
verses show his deep devotion, intensity of feclings and spirit- 
ual contemplation. These poems are important in their respect- 
ive traditions. 

Din Sudardi, Rahmatji, Durgdas, Rami Khod, Gokalji and 
Govind Ramji are some other important poets in this tradition. 


(4) Jasnathji: Jasnathi Sampraday 
Jasnathji (1482-1506) founded the Jasnathi Sampraday 
sometime about 1500 at Katariydsar (Bikaner), now its main 
seat. Most of his thinking and preaching is similar to that of 
’ Jambhoji. There are 35 tenets of the Sampraday, including the 
daily performance of hawan. Like Jambhoji, Jasnathji also 
believes in the Incarnations. He has accepted the Vaisnav ideo- 
logy and yog, but has not, as some believe, followed the Nath 
tradition. The Agni Nrtya or the fire dance by the Jasnathis is 
well known. The language of Jasnathji and the poets of his 
tradition is popular Rajasthani. Jasnathji’s vani consists of 
about 50 sabads, including Simbhadhadd, and Kod and a minor 
poem Gorakhchand. Here is a sabad from Jasnathji: 


Make your life righteous. Don’t speak evil. This is the sym- 
bol of yog. Write the praise of the Lord on your life’s page 
with the mind’s pen. Let words bearing sweetness of nectar 
come from your mouth. Follow the dictates of the guru. 
How absurd it is to kill the cow, the buffalo, the goat and 
the sheep when they are store-houses of nectar and give you 
plenty of milk to drink? If killing be good, why not cut your 
own throat? 
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Karamdas, of the village Kharadiyo (Nagore), composed 
in 1603 Hari Katha in 116 kadis (a kadi consists of a number 
of verses). Culling examples from the Mahabhdérat, the poet 
propounds the virtue of noble deeds and bhakti. Durw4sa tells 
Duryodhan about the human destiny: 


Only the Lord’s name is immortal. There is no other name 
equal to it. There is no sanctity without truth and’ no 
devotion without singing God’s praise. Those who surrender 
to the Lord are sure to be in Heaven. O Kaurav! you and 
your people are destined to damnation after death while the 
righteous Paadavas shall rise above the cycle of re-birth. 


Devoji died in 1667. Gun Mala, Desiito, Nardyan Lila, 
Dharat Pirdan, Siraj Lila, Olambo, and Sabad (30 in number) 
are his poems. These are minor poems and deal with guru, God, 
Mother Earth, bhakti and niti. Destrto tells of the secret 
dwellings of the Pandavas. The poems are mostly drawn from 
oral traditions and, therefore,, indicate their popular appeal. 
One doha says: 


Cautiously keep out of untrodden path, the evil progeny, 
abitter-tounged woman, lazy bullock and an unkind pre- 
ceptor. 


Lalnathji (18th century) may be said to be a representative 
poet of the Jasnathi Sampraday. His works include Jiv Sam- 
jhotari, Varan Vidya, Har Ras, Harilild, Nikalang Purdn, Siraj 
Stotra and stray sabads. They deal with karma, gyan, bhakti, 
yog, niti and stuti in various ways. Nikalang Purdn describes 
the Kalki Incarnation. Here is a verse from Jiv Samjhotart: 


Youth responds to all efforts, the old.age does not. It is like 
dry wood which one cannot straighten. 


Cokhnathji’s (died in 1783) stray verses and sabads (about 
15 in number) describe Jasnathji’s life and some lilas of Ram 
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and Krsna. He ridicules the degenerating standards of human 
behaviour. 

Haroji, Sobhoji Soni, Karamoji Bhimbhi, Pdncoji, and 
Nathoji were other poets of this Sampraday whose stray verses 
and sabads deal with human duties, divine attributes and other 
preachings. 


(5) Haridas Niranjani: Niranjani Sampraday 
Haridas is said to be the propounder of the Niranjani Sam- 
praday. His life-time, which is said to range from 1417 to 1645, is 
disputed. On an examination of all the available material, his 
time appears to be from 1455 to 1543. He was aRajpiat of the 
Sankhla clan of village Kapdod (near Didwand, Nagore). 
Didwina is the main seat of his Sampraday. He is said to have 
been a dacoit, and, by precept of some sadhi, he renounced 
the world in 1499. Two editions of his poems have been pub- 
lished from Jodhpur and Jaipur. Haridas’s poems such as 
Byawalo, Calis Padi, Caudah Padi, Pandra Tithi, Jog Samadhi, 
Nirapakh Mil Jog, Granth Vira Ras, Hatis Pramodh, Grarith 
Man Hath ko, and stray padas are also available in a manus- 
cript! scribed in 1625, discovered recently. From a comparative 
study of the texts of this manuscript with those of the publish- 
ed ones, it appears that all the poems of Haridas have not 
been included in the published books, that a few poems includ- 
ed in the published books probably do not belong to this 
Haridads Niranjani, that there is a modification in the language 
of the published books and that the possibility of the existence 
of two persons of the same name (Haridas), one after the other, 
cannot be ruled out. The poems of both Haridases appear to 
have been included in the later manuscripts, taking them to be 
one poet. One example will suffice. In the published Bhrama 
Vidhans Jog Granth (which is not available in the manuscript 
cited) there is a mention of Emperor Akbar and ‘Nauroj’ in a 
way as if some time has passed since Akbar’s death. Akbar 
. died in 1605. And it does not appear probable that this verse 


1. Avail. ble with Sri Radha Krsna Newatiya, 52 Zakariya Street, Cal- 
cutta. Photostat also available with the author, 
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was composed by this Harida$ Nirahjani, many of whose 
poems, duly divided into ‘angas’, were scribed in 1625 or 
before. However, the issue requires further examination and 
caution is necessary till a critical edition of his text is available. 

Brahma absolute or Brahma bereft of maya is called 
Niranjan. The upasana of only Nirakar Niranjan is accepted. 
Hence, this name. Haridasji has laid emphasis on ndm-jap 
also. Ram is a synonym for Niranjan. Elements of yog and 
love are equally important in his poems. Senses should be paci- 
fied by love, and not suppressed. Mental discipline is essential 
to achieve siddhi, for which he has preferred pran-sadhana, 
hence his reference to yog. Thus, Nirgun bhakti and yog are 
the means of self-realization. He does not believe in the Incar- 


nations and idol-worship. But he is quite tolerant, when he 
says: 


Neither shun the temple nor go to it. Avoiding the artificial 


and addressing the prayer to the real Lord is the way of 
saints. 


. ? 

His poems, quite large in number, consist of angas (topics), 
padas and stray verses such as kavitt, kundaliya and cand- 
rayan. 

Up to the end of the 17th century, the original thought and 
sadhand were maintained and propounded but from the 18th 
century onwards, the poets were gradually influenced by Vedant 
and Sagun bhakti of the Vaisnavas. Thus, this Sampraday later 
on lost its original character. Temples were built and the wor- 
ship of idols of Ram and Krsna began. ‘Mala’ and ‘tilak’ be- 
came popular among the sadhus. 

The language of Haridas and other poets of his tradition is 
not Rajasthani as such, but a mixed form of easy Rajasthani, 
Braj and sometimes Khadi Boli. We shall refer to a few import- 
ant poets of this Sampraday. Raghavdas, a follower of Dada 
Panth, has mentioned in his Bhaktmal, composed in 1660, the 
names of twelve great ‘mahantas’ of the Niranjani Sampraday 
including Haridas. They are Lapatyo Jagannath, Syamdas, 
Kanhad Das, Dhyandas, Khem, Nathji, Jagjiwan, Turasidas, 
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Andas, Pargadds, Mohandas and Haridas. Some of them were 
great poets. 

Turasidis (16th century) was a contemporary of Haridas. He 
and Sewadas are well known for the large number of their com- 
positions. Turasi’s poems consist of sikhis divided into 200 
prakaé (topics), padas and stray verses on miscellaneous topics 
concerning the Ni-gun bhakti with accent on upasana of 
Nirgun, Nirafjan. The padas, 461 in number, record his 
mystic experiences, tranquillity, entreaty and warnings. His 
expression is natural and simple and the language easy. 

Jagjiwandas is believed to be a disciple of Haridasji. His 
poems Citavani, Prem Nadm and a few padas celebrate love, 
Niranjan upasana and certain precepts. 

Dhyandas’s (16th century) Gun Maya Sanvad, Gundadi Bodh 
and candrayans, over 100 in number, are available. His poetry 
is didactic and the language heavily inclined towards Rajasthani. 

Naridas, of Fatehpur (Sekhawati), was the disciple of Hari- 
dasji His padas, about 1200 in number, are didactic and depict 
his emotions in an effective manner. 

Sewadas’s (1640-1741) poems record his experiences and 
preachings, and consist of sakhis (dohds), padas and stray 
verses such as kundaliyd, chappay, savaiya and candrayan. His 
contribution to the Sant poetry is remarkable. 

Bhagwandas Niranjani (latter half of the 17th century 
approx.) was a scholar and a poet. With his poems begins a 
deviation from the original form of the Sampraday. He is 
more inclined towards Vedant and the Sagun bhakti. His extant 
poems are: Amrtdhard, Kartik Mahatmya (composed in 1685), 
Gita Mahatmya, Vairagya Vrnd, Jaimini ASwamedh, Prem 
Padarth, Adhyatma Ramayan, Pancikaran, Sinhdsan Battisi and 
a few stray verses. Their language is easy and simple. 

Manohardas Niranjani, a contemporary of Bhagwandas, 
was a great scholar of Vedant. Almost all his works deal with 
Vedait and allied topics. They are: Gyan Manjari, Vedant 
Paribhasad, Sat Prasnottari Sat Prasnottari, Gyan Vacan Ciirnika 
and Saptabhiamika Gyan Manjari. The last, composed in 1659, 
is in verse and the rest are in campi style (prose mixed with 
verse), 
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Hariramdas (18th century) was a versatile scholar. His 
compositions are also important from the point of view of 
poetic beauty and history. These are: Chand Ratndwali, Par- 
marth Satsai, Maharaj Haridasji ki Paraci and many stray 
verses. His favourite metre is kindaliya. 

Atma Ram’s (died in 1759) stray verses in doh, jhulana, 
candrayan, etc., deal with traditional and spiritual matters 
lucidly. 

Raghunathdas’s only available poem is Swami Haridasji 
ki Paraci, composed about 1773. It narrates the life of Hari- 
dasji. 

Similarly, Rapdasji’s Sewadas ki Paraci, composed in 1775, 
narrates the life of the famous poet Sewadis. 

Bhaktm4l of Pyare Ramji, composed in 1826, gives an 
account of many saints, mainly the Niranjanis. 

The Bhaktmals and Paracis are important poems in their 
traditions (Sant Sampradayas), with much historical value. 

Swami Uday Ramji’s (latter half of the 19th and early.20th 
century) Sdr Sangrah is an anthology of the poems of many 
poets, mainly of the Nirafjani tsadition, and includes his own 
compositions as well, This is another important collection in 
the tradition of Rajjabji’s Sarvangi, Jagannathji’s Gunganj 
Nama, Parmanahd Das’s Potho Granth Gyan and Nawal Ram 
Manttri’s Sarwarg Sar. 


(6) Parsurdmdevacdrya: Nimbark Sampraday 

Nimbark Sampraday is one of the four well known Sagun 
bhakti sampradayas, with its main seat at Salemabad (Pargu- 
rampuri) in Rajasthan. This was established by Parsuramdevjf, 
the disciple of Harivyasdevacarya. He is said to be a Gurjar 
Gaud Brahmin of village Thikariya, 15 miles from Khandela, 
now in Sikar district. His life-time is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. According to one view, it is from 1393 to 1540, and 
according to the other from 1543 to 1623. Recently a collection 
of all his poems has been published in four volumes. About 
this we are told that all his poems, except the padas known as 
Vani, were scribed in 1620. Later, in a manuscript dated 1780 
one Manas4 Ram compiled under the title Parsuram Sdgar all 
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the poems of Parguramdevj!, contained in the earlier manus- 
cript, besides 630 more padas. This is the basis of the published 
work. 

The above views about Parsuramdevjt's life-time require 
scrutiny and the text re-editing on scientific lines of textual 
criticism, considering all his poems available in other manus- 
cripts also. In a manuscript scribed in 1625, recently discover- 
ed, some poems of Paragurimdevji such as, Samjhaui, Hindolo, 
Vipramtist, padas and sakhis are also found. On a comparison 
of the poems in this manuscript with the published ones, it 
appears that all his padas have not been included’in the latter. 
Below is given a pad from this unpublished manuscript, not 
included in the published text. The language of the published 
text differs from that in the manuscript. There is a strong 
possibility that somebody else’s padas have crept in, in Manasa 
Ram’s manuscript of 1780. 

On a critical examination of the available material the life- 
time of Paraguramdevji cannot be brought beyond 1600 in any 
case. The conclusion is that he flourished during the 16th cen- 
tury, most probably from 1520 to 1600. 

His poetry consists of 2225 sakhis (dohas), 15 Carit and 13 
Lila poems respectively in kavitt, savaiya and doha-caupai 
metres and about 600 padas The sakhis are on 250 miscellanc- 
ous topics called Jodau, such as Pardesi Pritam ko, Virah 
Agani ko, Virhani ko, Hari Bhagati Hin ko. 

Being the Acarya of the Nimbark Sampradiy, Parsuram- 
devjt was a devotee of the Sagun bhakti. The Carit and Lila 
poems are narrative and describe various incidents relating to 
the famous bhaktas, lilas of Incarnations, and exaltation of 
God. The Carit poems such as Das Awtdr, Raghunath, Srikrsna, 
and Prahlad and Lila poems such as Amar Bodh, Nam Nidhi, 
Sac Nisedh, Nij Rip, Nirwadn and Hari Lild are his major 
narrative poems. Besides his sakhis, many padas dealing with 
the Nirgun bhakti are equally important. The main note of the 
sakhis is virah and love of God These and the padas record 
his mystic experiences. The padas, besides other topics, also 


1, See p, 1170. 
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deal with the Sagun and Nirgun bhakti. Straight-forward self- 
communication and the spirit of surrender are notable in his 
Stray verses. In his poems the heroic and redeemer aspects of 
Ram and Krgna are prominent, which is the main tendency of 
the Rajasthani Historical and Heroic poetry. 

All the aspects of Navadha and five types of bhakti, includ- 
ing the Nirgun type of Kaata bhakti and mysticism are depict- 
ed in the padas of Parguramdevji. The Nikuaj bhakti and 
upasana of Sahcari-Bhav are the accepted forms of upasana 
in this Sampraday. This is deemed to be a Strict secret. It is 
important that Parasuramdevji has kept this sort of updsana as 
quite personal; jt has not been indicated in his poems. Some 
of his expressions are .so profound that they have become 
popular sayings in Rajasthan. His language is simple Raja- 
sthani with a sprinkling of Braj here and there. His poetry is 
an example of synthesis, harmony and co-existence in the 
cultural and religious fields. His padas and Lila poems are 
meant to be sung in various musical modes. The Lila poems are 
a sort of Akhyan Kavya. 

The pad (Jab lag apnoyman nahin sojhai, tab lag bhagati 
mukati kahe khojai) referred to earlier’ is given here: 


All search for devotion or salvation is in vain till one has 
purified one’s heart. One who leaves home and takes to the 
foresi is not a real devotee. Desire for heaven or fear of hell 
means lack of trust in the lotus feet of the Lord. Parsa Says, 


let one’s mind be.a preceptor to oneself and that is the way 
to God-realization. 


Tatwavetta (Tikamdas) (16th century) is said to be the dis- 
ciple of Parsuramdevacarya. His main seat was at Jaitaran 
(Pali). There he founded the Gopal Dwara, where a collection 
of his poems called Tatvettaji ki Vani is said to have been 
preserved in the manuscript form. In another manuscript call- 
ed Tatwavetta rd Savaiyd (no. 73]1893, Oriental Research 
Institute, Udaipur) about 198 chappayas are available. It is 


1. Seep. 121. 
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not certain whether both are independent poems or the first 
includes the second. The chappayas are in praise of God, the 
Incarnations and of famous mythological figures such as 
Nirad, Janak, etc. The Vani mainly deals with perception and 
precepts. The language is Rajasthani mixed with Braj 


(7) Dadi: Dada Sampraday 

Dada (1543-1603) is said to bea dhuniya (cotton carder) 
by caste. Though his place of birth was Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 
he did his sidhana at Kardala (Jodhpur), and Sambhar, Amer, 
Andhi and Narayana were other places of his stay. He 
breathed his last at Nardyand and was cremated at Bhairina 
near it. 

Several editions of his Vani have been published. It consists 
of over 2500 sakhis (dohds) classified in ‘angas’ (topics) and 
445 padas. One more poem, in his name, consisting of 270 
verses called-Adibodh Siddhant Granth is found ina manuscript? 
dated 1625. It is said that this is the work of Mohandas 
Mewada (Bhangadh), a disciple of Dada, written in the name 
of his guru. This is a matter for further research. This book 
deals with yog and through it kaya-sadhana and is an import- 
ant work on the subject. 

Like other saints, the ultimate object of Dada was to know 
the self and to attain jiwan-mukti Many of his sakbis and 
padas depict his deep love and pangs of separation, together 
with mystic experiences. Like a Sagun bhakt, his longing for 
only bhakti instead of mukti, is also noticed in a few padas. 
The following padas are found in the manuscript (referred to 
earlier) dated 1625 and also appear in his published works Dadiji 
ki Bani (Bombay, 1904), Sri Dadidayalji ki Vani (Jaipur, 1951) 
and Sri Dadivani, (Jaipur, 1969): 


Bhagati mangaun bap bhagati mangaun munain tahara nanm 
nau prem Jagau. 


Darasan de darasan de han tau tahni mukati nan mangaun. 


1, Referred to on p. 117p. 
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But the main element of his bhakti is the upasana of the 
Nirgun Brahma. His expression is pleasing and lucid through- 
out. His language is mainly Rajasthani with occasional tinge 
of the Western Hindi, Gujarati and Punjabi. 

At the age of about thirty, he founded the Brahma Sam- 
praday in Sambhar which was later named Dada Panth, after 
him. In course of time, this Sampraday was divided into four 
branches based on differences in modes of living, settlement at 
different places, local reasons and apparel. These are Khialasa, 
Naga, Uttaradha and Virakta. However, there was no difference 
of basic ideology among them. 

Bakhnaji (1553-1623 approx) of Narayana, said to bea 
Misalman by birth, was a-disciple of Dada. His sakhis, classi- 
fied into 40 ‘angas’, and padas, 167 in number, are available. 
He has quoted Dada in support of his views. Dedication to 
God, Nam smaran, and realisation of the absolute Truth through 
love, are the main notes of his ‘Vani’. The language is simple 
Rajasthani with a few colloquial Dhiidhadi words. 

Rajjabji (1567-1689) was a Pathan of Sanganer. While pro- 
ceeding to Amer for marriage, fe heard two couplets of Dada. 
He gave up the idea of marriage and became Dadi's disciple. 

He wrote a large number of poems, which include sakhi, 
pad, savaiyd, tribhafgi, arill, kavitt and thirteen ‘short 
poems, mainly in caupai metre. His perceptional and empirical a 
knowledge and experience are profound and evident in his 
Vani. Many of his disciples, such as Caindas, Ramdas, Khem- 
das, and Kalyandas have expressed their admiration for his 
personality, sadhana, and poetic genius. Expression of deep 
love, bhakti, intensity of emotion and the brilliant way of illus- 
trating a point with lucidity are the characteristics of his 
poetry. The language is Rajasthani, with occasional words of 
other languages too. ’ 

Rajjab’s anthology, Sarvargi, consisting of poems of about 
65 poets including himself, irrespective of their religion or tradi- 

tion, is a reliable source book for knowing many obscure or 
little-known poets and their poems. 

Sundardas (junior ) of Fatehpur, a disciple of Dada, was a 
great saint and scholar, but his poems are in Braj and as such 
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out of the purview of the present survey. 

Prayagdas Biyani of Didwana, who wrote between 1598 and 
1623, is a well-known saint and poet. His poems, about 60 
sakhis and 20 padas, depict his deep devotion and experience 
in a lucid way. 

We have already pointed out that a tinge of Sagun bhakti 
is seen in some of Dadia’s padas. In the poems of Jangopil 
Rahori, his disciple (early 17th century), the influence of Sagun 
bhakti is clearly noticed. His works are: 

Dadi Janma Lila Paraci, Dhruva Caritra, Prahlad Caritra, 
Moh Vivek Sanvad, Jad Bharat Caritra, Kaya Pran Satvad, Suk 
Sanvad, Anant Lila, Barah Masa, Bhent ke Savaiye, Padas, and 
Sakhi. The language is mostly Rajasthani. 

Sabtdas Barah-Hazari was a disciple of Dadi and died in 
1639 at Fatehpur (Sekhawati). His Vani named Alum Gaiij, 
consisting of 5000 sakhis (dohas), 1442 padas, 613 savaiyds and 
3 aratis, was rst compiled in his life-time in 1631 by his disciple 
Haridas, the Mahant of Cavdya branch. The poems are equi- 
valent to twelve thousand anustup slokas in number and so 
he came to be known as Barah-Hazari, a title he acknowledged. 
The sakhis are classified into 27 angas (topics) such as Guru 
Mahima ko, Gurdev ko, Sumiran ko, Birah ko, Bairagi ko, 
Paracaé ko, etc, Raghavdas in his Bhaktmal has praised him 
for his sikhis and padas. He was a great Nirgug poet of the 
age. Alam Ganj is voluminous, extensive and scholarly. The 
treatment is lucid, communicative and effective. The language 
is mostly popular Rajasthani. 

Bhikhjanji, who wrote between 1620 and 1630, was a Brah- 
min (Acaraj) of Fatehpur, and disciple of Santdasji Barah- 
Hazari. Till recently only two of his poems were known: 
Sarvaiig Bawni, and Nam Maid, a translation of Amarkos in 
Rajasthani mixed Braj, in 525 verses, mainly in dohas, But the 
writer of this history has been able to discover the following 
five more poems: Dhri Caritra (161 dohas and caupais, com- 
posed in 1623), Tithi Paridrah (76 caupai and doha-soratha), 
Niranjan Stuti (20 caupai, tribhangi and kavitt), savaiyd (19), 
and sakhis (6 dohas). 

Profundity of emotion and thougbt as also lucidity of style 
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are the main characteristics of his poems. His inclination to- 
wards the Sagun bhakti is also noticeable. The language is 
mainly fluent Rajasthani and Rajasthani mixed Braj. 

Laldas was in the tradition of Garib Das, and composed 
Nam Mala and Citdwani around 1778. In the Ném Mala names 
of 152 disciples of Dada have been mentioned. 

Vajind, a Pathan, was also a disciple of Dada. It is not 
possible to determine his life-time exactly on the basis of evi- 
dence available now. It may roughly be said to have been 1550- 
1650. Of his many poems, Caridrayanas (or the ‘arills’), about 
135 in number, are by far the most important and popular for 
universality of their appeal and effectiveness of expression. 
Often devotional they prescribe precepts, taking examples from 
real life. The object is to improve human life in a practical way. 
Some of the Candrayanas have become popular sayings. Here 
are two: 


Those who wore proud pagaris, looked from high balconies, 
rode magnificent steeds, led lofty armies to the beating of 
drums, and roared like liof®, have all disappeared from the 
earth, says Vajind. : 


Those who destroy the moral tradition and rush toward 
sin, who feast the brothers-in-law and humiliate their 
fathers, who side with the wife and shun the sister—all such 
people find their way to hell and have no place on the earth, - 
says Vajind. 


It is also a tradition with poets of these Sampradayas to 
write the life-sketches of bhaktas or about their attributes. This 
is another notable aspect of the Sant Poetry. 

Raghavdés composed his famous Bhaktmal in 1660 (v.s. 
1717). Later on Catardas, of the tradition of junior Sufidardas, 
wrote a commentary in verse on it in 1800. : 

Anantdas (latter half of the 17th century) composed the fol- 
lowing brief biographies in verse, known as paraci, in Rajasthani 
mixed Braj: Namdevjit ki, Kabirji ki, Raidasji ki, Pipaji ki, 
Angadji_ ki, Trilocanji ki, Ranka Banka ki, Seu Samman ki and 
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Dhannd ki. More or less under this category may also be taken 
the Nam- Maid (the garland of names) books. Nam Malas of 
Mohandas Mewada, Laldas, Hirdai Ram (Siyand) are some 
such works. 

On the pattern of Sarvangi of Rajjab, Jagannith Das of 
Amer compiled a selection named Gua Ganj Nama which in- 
cludes vanis of many poets, and is important likewise. 

Garibdas (of village Narayana), Kalyanji, Cainji, Khemji 
(Rajjab’s disciple), Madhau Das (Jagjiwanji's disciple) are some 
of the many notable poets of this Sampraday. 


*(8) Laldas: Lal Panth or Laldasi Sampraday 

Laldas was born at Dholidip near Alwar (Rajasthan) in 
1540, in a poor family of a Mev Musalman. His mother was 
Samada and father Candmal. After some time he shifted to 
Bandholi (16 miles north-east of Alwar) and thence, residing 
temporarily at some places, including Todi and Rasagan, 
finally settled at Nagla where he remained for 40 years till his 
death in 1648 and was buried at Serpur (Baghera). These five 
places are considered most sacred in the Sampraday. He was a 
householder and earned his livelihood by manual labour. His 
sons, Pahada and Kutab, and daughter, Sariipa, were also well- 
known for their devotion and sadhana. 

Lildds soon became famous due to his benevolent deeds and 
sadhana and people used to flock to him. He started preaching, 
and among his disciples were Haridas, Diangarsi Sadh, Prani 
Sadh, and Bhikhan Sadh, poets of high merit. Although a 
Musalman by birth, Laldas practically adopted Vaisnav Hindu 
way of life and so did his disciples who were Mev Musalmans 
and Hindus of all castes. According to him, even a sadhu or 
ascetic should earn his living by honest work. 

After his death, the Sampraday was named after him. Lala- 
das, a Mali by caste, succeeded Laldas, on his Gaddi. The 
Mahant tradition still continues. Ram smaran and kirtan are 
the main ways of sadhana in this Sampraday. Laldasis are 
mostly found in Alwar and its neighbouring regions. 

No old or fully reliable manuscript of his Vani has yet been 
found. However, an important collection of poems of Laldas 
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and some other Laldasi poets, compiled in 1930 by Dulicand 
Gupta, a teacher in Alwar (formerly of Bahadurpur), is available. 
The basis of this compilation, we are told, is oral tradition and 
a manuscript-collection of poems, the date of which is not 
known. Over 700 sdkhis (dohas) and 400 padas go in the name 
of Laldas in this compilation of 1930. All these poems, however, 
are not really his own compositions. 

Lines from Kabir, Parmanand Das Vaniyal, Kazi Mahmid, 
and Tulsidas, and some verses of unknown poets popular 
among Rajasthan folk have also been given under his name 
with little or no change. Leaving aside all such poems, about 
60 padas and 125 sakhis appear beyond doubt to be the work: 
of Laldas. Their original form and language may have under- 
gone change in the process of oral tradition. Basically his 
language must have been Rajasthani popular in Mewat with a 
slight mixture of Khadi Boli and Braj. 

A poem named Citdvani has been attributed to him by 
scholars. But on examination, it is found to be the work of Lal- 
das of Dadi Sampraday. 7 

The main nete of Lald&s’s poetry is Ram smaran, kirtan 
and bhakti. His Ram is Nirgun and Nirakar. Glimpses of 
Nirgun type of Kanta bhakti are also noticed in his padas. 
To control the mind and senses, to earn the livelihood by 
working, to be kind to others, and similar preachings are the 
themes of his poems Far from saying anything about yog, he 
has discarded yog in favour of bhakti and gyan. Both the 
sakhis and the padas are classified under various musical 
modes. Lucidity and naturalness are the characteristics of his 
poems. Here are three sakhis: 


A Sadhu should serve God, earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow and should never go about begging. 


If you wish to be a householder, earn your living by 
labour. Going about begging is the surest way to hell. 


It is easier to throw oneself into burning fire and die than 
to bear the daily torture of yog. It is like a constant fight 
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Haridas is a great saint poet of this Sampraday and is 
known for his quality and quantity, scholarship and sadhana. 
In a manuscript dated 1835, his following works are available: 
Vivek Gita, a summary of Gita in 515 verses; Sar Sangrah, in 
131 verses dealing with the origin, creation, expansion, extent 
and elimination of the universe, five elements, organs of senses, 
jiv, its condition in the womb and attitude after birth; Atma 
Dhyan Jog Sanvad, consisting of 7 chapters (Jugyas) in 131 
verses on dhyn, ajpa jap, hathyog, five mudras, six cakras, 
serpent power, pranayam, its sadhana, jog-dhydn, five tattwas, 
prakrti, organs of senses, four avasthas, ten vayus, direction 
about self realization and description of the universe. These are 
in dialogue form, between Laldis and Haridas. In the same 
manuscript is found Haridas Pemddas Sanvad, in 61 verses, 
dealing with the object of worship, Ram and Krsna, their 
Incarnations, Sagun-Nirgun, realization of Brahma by Prema- 
bhakti, form of universe, mind, yog, nadis and ways of self- 
realization. This work and the preceding three are in caupai- 
dohad metres. The manuscript also contains bhajans (335), 
stray verses, such as rekhta (24), sakhi (doha 40) and miscel- 
laneous (10). 

The bhajans are also available in the manuscript compiled 
in 1930, already referred to. Taking into consideration both 
these manuscripts, the total number of bhajans comes to over 
500. Out of all his works, the bhajans achieved immense popu- 
larity and fame. These are spontaneous and simple expressions 
of the heart and are about Nam smaran, Hari bhakti, self- 
communication, self realization and sarnagati. Though he has 
given importance to the three traditional ways of upasana (of 
gyan, bhakti and yog), his inclination is more towards the 
Nirgun bhakti. He has also described the ten Incarnations and 
various lilas of Ram and Kgsna. In fact, he does not differen- 
tiate between Nirgun and Sagun. He mentions various ways of 
upasana for persons of different likings and abilities. Like 
Dadi’s, his indictments of shams and hypocrisies are decent 
and effective. His poems also depict his mystic experiences and 
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sadhana. The language of the bhajans is Rajasthani mixed with 
Braj, sometimes leaning more towards Braj. Due to their con- 
tinuance in oral tradition for about two centuries, the changes 
in language and form are not unexpected. The language of 
dialogues is mostly Rajasthani and can, therefore, be called his 
genuine language. Here are two sakhis: 


Where is the difference between Sagun and Nirgun? It is 
all His projection. Haridas says, with all the force of self- 
experience, that God is within oneself and nowhere else. 


When onersurrenders one’s heart to Ram, all differences 
of word and form disappear. Says Haridas, address your 
devout love to Ram and give up all the false forms. 


Ditgarsi Sadh of Serpur composed a biography of his guru 
Laldas named Sri Laldas Maharaj ki Paricéwali in doha-caupai. 
This is a narrative poem divided into 31 ‘nuktas’ (or small 
chapters) consisting of about 580 verses written in easy Raja- 
sthani. It is the only old biography of Laldas. Elsewhere, due to 
wrong interpretation of the word ‘patan’ meaning ‘nagar’ (town 
or city), he has been said to belong to Patna. 

From a bhajan of Haridas, it appears that Sobhan, Bhikhan, 
Thakurdas and Prani Sadh had passed away during his life- 


time. About 40 available padas seem to belong to Prani Sadh. | 


They are about Hari bhakti, Nam smaran, exaltation of God 
and the poet’s guru, Laldas. Prani commends the worship of 
only the Niranjan Brahma. 

Bhikhan Sadh’s verses (25), including harjas and candra- 
yanas, are in exaltation of God and guru Laldas, emphasizing 
Nam smaran. They are in easy Rajasthani mixed with Braj. One 
candrayan is: 

Restrain the fugitive mind and nail your attention to the 

deep remembrance of God. Repeat His name day and night 


to attain the highest bliss. Bhikhan prays to satguru Laldas 
that he is for ever his slave and that his follies be forgiven. 
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Sobhan Sadh’s literary works consist of about 40 stray 
verses (harjas, rekhta, cindrayan, etc.) and a small poem Yugya 
Bakhan. While the verses deal with conventional themes, the 
Bakhan narrates the salient events in Laldas’s life. 

Alahdad’s (18th century) padas, about 20 in number, are 
remarkable for intensity of emotion, simple self-communt- 
cation and modesty. Rim smaran is the main note of his poems. 
One pad is: 


O God, the Upholder of the down-trodden, it is in your 
power to pull the devotee from the depths of age-long con- 
demnation. Your help readily came to Dhruv and Namdev. 
Ajamel, who uttered the first letter of your name, while in 
hell, achieved salvation thereby. O my Creator, you alone 
know of my plight, says Alahdad. 


Thakurdas (Thakuriya), Prabhu Sadh, Mahdnand, Nathi- 
Sadh, Jan Kaunra, Baksa, Cand Sadh, Mangali Sadh, Baja are 
some other notable poets of this tradition. They are known for 
their bhajans which sing of faith in God, guru, Nam smaran 
and simplicity of life. 


(9) Carandasji: Carandasi or Suk Sampraday 

The poems of Carandasji and his two women disciples, 
Sahjo Bai and Daya Bai, are in mixed language, i.e. Khadi Boli, 
Braj and Rajasthani, with “the first two dominant. The contri- 
bution of Carandasji and his tradition to religious literature in 


-Rajasthan is immense, and therefore deserves consideration in 


the present work. 

Carandasj1 (1703-1782) was born at Dahra near Alwar 
(Rajasthan). After the death of his father Muralidhar, his mother 
Kunjo Devi brought him, at the age of seven, to her parents in 
Delhi. He travelled to many places but his main seat was Delhi 
where he breathed his last. 

Carandasji says that his guru was Sukdev, the mythological 
narrator of the Srimad Bhagwat Purdn. He started a Vaisnav 
sampraday in 1753, which is called Suk or Carandasi Sampra- 
day after his guru Sukdev and him. Several editions of the 
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collection of his poems named Bhaktisagar have been brought 
out. His poems go under the titles of ‘Varnan’ (Braj Caritra, 
Amarlok Dham, Dharma Jahaj, Astang Yog, Yog Sandeh Sdgar, 
Gyan Swaroday, Bhakti Padarth, Brahma Gyan, etc.), ‘Ang’ 
(Gurudev kd, Sumiran ka, Sant Sirama ka, Yog ka, Vairdgya 
k4, etc.),‘Lila’ (Makhan Cori, Matki, Dan, Kali Nathan, Anurag, 
Ras, Hori, Gopivirah, Sanyog, Beni Gunthan, Kuruksetra, 
Nasket, etc.) and miscellaneous padas, chappayas, etc. 

Carandasji accepts and follows the Srimad Bhagwat Puran 
in its entirety. He preached gyan, yog, dhyan and bhakti, but 
his emphasis was more on the ‘Navadha’ bhakti. For him 
bhakti is superior to yog, as no method is successful without it. 
The Supreme Being is ‘undefinable (anirvacaniya), but an 
attempt is made to define Him both as Sagun as well as Nirgun. 
In fact, He is both as well as beyond the both. He believes in the 
Incarnations. The Almighty’s abode (dham), name (nam), form 
(rip) and deeds (lilas) are eternal. Maya is the potency of God 
and is born of Him. God himself takes the form of Maya. Thus, 
the universe is a manifestation of God. 

His padas unfold the simplitity and depth of his heart, 

Sahjo Bai was born in a Dhiasar family and composed 
Sahaj-Prakds in 1743. It is mainly in doha, caupai, kundaliya 
and padas and is about guru bhakti, vairagya, purity of life, 
love, Nirgun, Sagun, Nam smaran etc. The expressions are 
natural and easy to follow. 

Daya Bai was also born in a Dhisar family, at Dahra (Alwar). 
Her two poems, Dayd Bodh (138 doha-caupai) and Vinay Malika 
(105 dohas) are available. Daya Bodh deals with love, ajapa jap, 
vairagya, guru bhakti etc. In Vinay Malka her devotion, 
dedication and deep faith in God are depicted in a lucid way. 

Jogjitj?'s (1687-1783) Lild Sagar is a detailed and authentic 
biography of Carandasji, written in dohd-caupai between 1754 
and 1762 during the latter’s life-time. 

Ram Ripji (1744-1790) composed Muktimarg in 1772. It 
consists of many poems on the Nirgun bhakti, dedication, etc. 
The poems are very moving and rank high in the Suk Sampra- 
day. His Guru Bhakti Prakas narrates the life of Carandasji, 

Napa Bai, Akhairamdasji, Manmohandasji and Saras- 
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madhuri Saranjt are other notable authors in the Suk Sampra- 
day. As the language of most of the other poets in this tradition 
is not Rajasthani, they are beyond the scope of this history. 


(10) Sanitdasji (1642-1749): Giidad Patith 

We have already noted that Santdasjf was the tifth in the 
line of disciples of Agradas. He used to wear ‘gidad’ (tattered 
cloth), hence he and sdédhus of his tradition were called Gidad 
Pafthi. The main seat of his sadhana was Dantadad (Bhilwara). 
His ‘Vani’, including sakhis (doh), rekhta and padas, is fairly 
large. The sakhis are divided into 55 angas, and relate to the 
Nirgun bhakti. He condemns all kinds of ostentation and 
hypocrisy, particularly in the field of sidhana. Calling attention 
to the transitoriness of the worldly things, he emphasizes Ram 
smaran and extols the virtues of Sant and Satguru. He follows 
the Nirgun upasana. His ideology formed the basis of the Ram 
Snehi Sampraday of Shahpura Branch. 


It has been mentioned that four traditions of Sant Sampra- 
dayas called Ram Snehi were founded, one after the other, in 
the 18th Century, at Ren, Shahpurd, Sinthal and Khedapa, 
As only the name was common to all the four Sampradayas, a 
brief account of these is given below. 


(11) Ramcaranji: Ram Snehi Sampraday, Shahpura 

Ramcaranji (1719-1798) was bora in a Bijavargi Vaisya 
family in village Soda near Malpura (Jaipur). He took initia- 
tion from Krparam of Dantada, the disciple of Santdasji 
(Gidad Panthi). Ramcaranji gave up the ‘Gidad’ apparel in 
1758 and in 1760 came to Bhilwara, where he founded the 
Ram Snehi Sampraday in the same year. After remaining in 
Bhilwara and in Kuhada, near it, for nine years, he came to 
Shahpura in 1769 and breathed his last in 1798. The Sampra- 
day flourished at Shahpura, which is the main seat of this tradi- 
tion. He had twelve main disciples, of whom Nawal Ram, 
Ramjan, Bhagwandas, Rampratap were great poets. Some of 
the disciples established Ramdwards at various places, such as 
Bikaner, Udaipur, Kota, Jodhpur. The traditions of many of 
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them still continue. 

Ramcaranji’s Vani was first collected by Nawal Ramji and 
the remaining and newly composed poems by Ramjanji. Quanti- 
tatively the Vani is equal to over thirtysix thousand anustup 
§lokas and is equally important qualitatively. The Vant, later 
published under the name Agbhai Vani, is on gyan, vairagya, 
yog, bhakti, good conduct, precepts, his experiences and other 
topics. His emphasis is on Ram smaran and bhakti. The poems 
are the spontaneous outpouring of his heart and very effect- 
ive. They are simple, natural and lucid. The language is popu- 
lar Rajasthani with a slight mixture of Braj and Khadi Boli 
here and there. The Vani is of encyclopaedic nature with Tegard 
to religious poetry and sadhana. 

There were many great poets in this tradition. A few of 
them are mentioned here. 

Ramjanji Laddha (1738-1810), initiated in 1767, was the 
second Acarya to occupy the Gaddi in 1798. His Vani in 
padas and other popular metres such as doha, jhilana, chappay, 
kundaliya etc. is quite large. He has also composed 19 granths 
(Updes Bodh, Kal Bodh, Ratan Bodh, Vicar Bodh, Pratiti Bodh, 
Vairdg Bodh, Sumiran Bodh, Ram paddhati, etc.) and a commen- 
tary on Drstant-Sagar. His poems are about the Nirgun bhakti, 
the main note being Ram smaran and bhakti. The diction is 
clear and captivating. Basically the language is easy Rajasthani. : 

Bhagwandas Karwa (1744-1802) of Pipad took initiation 

in 1766 at Bhilwara from Ramcaranji. He travelled far and 
wide and propagated the Ram bhakti. He holds a very high 
and respected place in the ‘Sampraday. He had twentyone 
prominent disciples. The traditions of some of them still conti- 
nue. His ‘Vani’ equal to about 4000 slokas, is expressed through 
popular metres (doh, caupai, arril, kavitt, kundaliya, rekhta 
etc.). It depicts in easy Rajasthani various aspects of life, parti- 
cularly spiritual life, with the preaching of Ram Smaran and 
bhakti. Two sakhis are: 


Devote yourself to God, this will ensure the disappearance 
of ail desires. Remember His name day and night and give 


up all other hopes. 
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Over my head subsists Ram, the Lord. Remember Him 
and recite His name, says Bhagwandas. 


Nawal Ram Mantri of Bhilwara, one of the three prominent 
householder-disciples of Ramcaranji, took initiation with his 
family some time after 1760. It was he who first collected the 
Vant of his guru. He died in 1785 at Bhilwara. The collection 
of his own poems is known as Nawal Sagar. The poems are 
about Ram bhakti, precepts and preachings, his experiences 
and dedication. Unsophisticated and lucid, the language is popu- 
lar Rajasthani. 

Sarvang Sar, another important work of his, is a compila- 
tion of poems of about 85 poets, irrespective of their caste, 
faith, ideology or sadhana. While some of these poets such as 
Gorakh, Namdev, Kabir, Agradas, Narasi, Pipa, Raidas, 
Dada, Miran, Mati Suddar, and Malik, are well-known, others 
such as Kazi Mahmid, Sammao, Kali, Ghatamdas, Dwarka- 
das, Pemdas, Bohithdas, Balak Ram, Murali Ram, Madhaudas, 
Veni, and Prthvinath are little known, and yet others such as 
Cetan, Jairamdas, Jaimal, Bhiav, Mandan, Moti Ram, Mukand, 
and Som are not known at all. Between the poems he has given 
quotations from the Bhdgwat Purdn, Jain Subhasitdwali, the 
Gia, Siv Puran, Hanuman-natak, Adhydtma Ramayan, the 
Mahabharat, Prabodh Cardroday, Hitopades, and Niti Satak, 
and popular books of Rajasthani and Hindi such as Bhaktmal, 
Vicarmal, Ramcaritmanas, Kavitt Mal, Sneh Lila, Natak 
Samaysar, Harcahd Sat Granth, Dharma Sanvad, and Gydn 
Tilak, etc. This shows his deep insight, vast learning and wide 
knowledge. The work is a unique compilation, very useful for 
literary history and the only source supplying specimen poems 
of many unknown and little known poets. 


Here are two sakhis of Nawal Ram: 
Find pleasure either in the remembrance of God or in the 
company of the satguru. Nawal says, disentangle yourself 


from all else and don’t get involved in the affairs of the 
world, 
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When adversity comes, land, home and wealth are lost. 
Retain, however, the name of Ram till the last breath, says 
Nawal. 


Rampratap (died in 1800) composed a large number of 
poems in different metres and eleven short books titled ‘Nira- 
pan’ such as Guru Mahimd, Guru Mahima Sar, Guru Sampati, 
Sumiran Sar, Bhakti, Kakka Kaya Karni Sar, Drstant Vicar 
Gudh, and Kakk@ Battisi. The language is simple Rajasthani 
mixed with a little Braj. The note of vairagya and Ram bhakti 
is prominent in his poems. 

Dulhai Ram (1749-1824), who was made Acarya in 1810, 
composed Vani known to equal fourteen thousand Slokas. The 
Vani consists of sakhi (doha, 2945), caiidrayan, jhilana, kavitt, 
savaiya, kundaliya etc. on various themes named angas, and 
padas. He has dealt with traditional topics in a simple way, 
with a running note of Ram bhakti. 

Murali Ram (1745-1800) was much influenced by Nawal 
Ram. He took initiation in 1768 from Ramcaranji and com- 
posed a large number of sttay verses and wrote nine small 
books, Cetdwani Sar Bodh, Amrt Sar Bodh, Nary Yog, Vaisnaya 
Sar Bodh, Grhasth Sar Bodh, Guru Mahima Stuti, Sadh Parkhyé, 
etc., on miscellaneous topics concerning the Nirgun bhakti. 
Intensity of feeling and lucidity of expression are the main 
qualities of his works. 

Jagannath Soni was alive upto 1824. His available poems 
are Jathdrath Bodh on the Nirgun ideology, Phil Dol 
Samadhi on the festivity of Phal dol held in every Phagun at 
Shahpura, Brahma Samédhi Lin Jog, Guru Lila Vilas, both telling 
the story of Ramcaranji, Caurasi Bol listing 84 teachings and 
Binata Lachin Bodh (Binaté Bodh) depicting the characteristics, 
behaviour and deeds of various types of women. The poems 
are in popular Rajasthani. The feelings described in the follow- 
ing extract about the Sati from Binaté Bodh seem to be revolu- 
tionary and original: . 


Satis die with the corpses of their husbands desiring the 
same company in the life hereafter. This only brings worldly 
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fame but does not destroy the cycle of birth and death. 
They become the mothers of all, after burning themselves, 
and their kin and worshippers collect their bones and sing 
their praises. Even this sacrifice is not of much consequence 
if not accompanied by Hari bhajan. The hfe as a means 
of God-realization is precious, why reduce it to dust?) says 
Jagannath. 


Sarapa Bai was the daughter of Nawal Ramji. She is said to 
have left her home, due to her in-laws impeding her bhakti, 
and took initiation from Ramcaranji at Shihpura. She was 
present at the time of the latter's demise in 1798. She compos- 
ed devotional padas which reveal the purity of her heart. The 
language is easy Rajasthani. A few lines of her ‘Marsiya-pad' 
on the death of Ramcaranji are given here: 


‘O Sakhi! the guru has departed today. This bereavement is 
unbearable. I am prepared to bear all other troubles; this 
one, however, is beyond my forbearance. How will it be 
possible now to meet a satguru like Ramcaranji? My father 
Nawal Ramji’s departure for his heavenly abode, I can bear. 
Guru's bereavement, however, is so terrible as to be un- 
speakable. Sariipa, the dasi of the guru, has sunk so deep in 
grief that she cannot express her sorrow in words, 


Sangramdas (Sagramdas) (latter half of the 18th century) 
was a disciple of Murali Ramji, mentioned above. His kunda- 
liyas, about 115 in number, are on bhakti, niti, precepts, etc., 
in a straightforward and artless way, using popular similes and 
sayings. The language is a refined form of popular Rajasthani. 
One kundali is: 


Hear me, O friend! says Sangram. How to worship God? I 
am under the stress of two dire enemies. Who are they? asks 
the friend. Gossip during the day and slumber during the 
night. Under their evil influence I have destroyed all I own. 
Therefore, asks Sangram, how and when to worship God? 
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Mukt Ram, a disciple of Bhagwandds, made his stay at 
Bikaner after extensive wanderings. He was known for his 
sadhana and bhakti and died in 1815. His Vani is known to 
equal over 14 thousand Slokas, including 20 poems such as Guru 
Stuti, Nam Pratap, Kakka Battisi, Bhakti Mahima, Citawani, 
Gyan Prakas, Man Carit, Bhakt Virudawali, Vicar Bodh, and 
Guru Upkar. The Vanideals with gyan, bhakti, precepts and 
allied topics. The expression is forceful and effective and in 
easy Rajasthani. 

Some other notable poets of this tradition are Devadas 
(died in 1787), Sairatram (died in 1818), Ram Vallabh (died in 
1813), Pohkardas (died in 1815) and Manorath Ram (first half 
of the 19th century). ~ 


(12) Dariyavji: Ramsnehi Sampraday, Ren 

Premdasji (1662-1762) of village Khinydsar (Bikaner) took 
initiation in 1689 from Santdasji Gidad panthi, according to 
one view, and according to another, from Balakdasji, the dis- 
ciple of Santdasji. His available Vani consists of dohas and 
savaiyas in popular Rajasthani. Ram smaran with deep devo- 
tion is the main note of his Vani. Two of his doh4s are: 


Say God’s name inaudibly. If audible, it is a spiritual 
wastage. It is only the deep-sown seed that grows, and the 
one on the surface is eaten away by birds and beasts. 


Criticism made by others, if heeded to, is like clearing the 
field of wild growth. Such clearance, says Premji, gives a 
richer crop of the essential grain. 


Dariyavji (1676-1758) was born at Jaitéran and, after the 
death of his father, came to live at Ren (Nagore) at the age of 
seven. He became the disciple of Premdasji in 1712. His place 
of sadhana was Ren, which is the main seat of his tradition. 
His available Vani consists of 412 sakhis (dohds) and about 30 
padas. The sakhis are classified into angas such as Satguru ko, 
Sumiran ko, Virah ko, Sirdtan ko. The Vani reveals his devoted 
sadhana, deep faith in Ram and His Nam smaran and his 
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mystic experiences. It shows harmony, synthesis and his kindly 
disposition. Though he was an upisak of Nirgun Nirdkir, he 
is equally generous towards Sagun Sakir. His language is casy 
Rajasthani, expression lively and lucid. Here are three siikhis: 


Of what worth is chameleon which frequently changes its 
colour with changing weather? Dariya, the devotee, says, a 
goose is far more preferable, for it keeps a steady colour in 
all weathers. 


A diehard cannot appreciate the truth, like an owl which 
refuses to recognize the daylight even after the sunrise. 


Whom to praise and whom to deride? Both sides are 
equally heavy. Nirgun is my father while Sagun is my 
mother. 


It is said Dariyavji had 81 main disciples, including nine 
women, out of whom Kisandas, Sukhram, Harkharam, Piran- 
das and Nanak were more important. 

Pirandas (1678-1735) of Ren became Dariyavjf’s disciple in 
1715 and spent most of his remaining life in sadhana at Ren. 
His poems are about Ram bhakti and Nam sadhana and are 
contained in two books, Brahma Prakdas and Brahma Vilds and 
Vani in different afgas. 

Kisandas (1688/89-1768) of the village Tankla, near Ren 
(Nagore), took initiation in 1716. He is said to have composed 
many verses in popular metres and 19 poems such as Guru 
Mahima, Bhaktmal, Canak Bodh, Nirbhai Dhyan, Gyan Udas, 
Sumiran Dhydn, Citawani, Samarth Bodh, and Acal Bodh. The 
poems reveal his firm faith in guru and Ram in easy Rajasthani. 
Two of his sakhis are: 


Just as rubbing together of two pieces of wood produces 
fire and churning of milk produces butter, a soulful repeti- 
tion of Ram’s name makes the Jiv attain the status of 
Brahma, says Kisandas. 
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O Kisana, why do you fear? You have the support of the 
guru, the powerful. He will make you one with the Para- 
brahma. : 


Nanakdas, known for his bhakti and sadhana, was alive in 
1717. His short poem Guru Mahima, sakhis and padas are in 
exaltation of God and the guru. 

Manasa Ram Modani, of the village Sanja, was one of the 
72 disciples of Dariyavji. His Vani is on Nam sadhana, charac- 
teristics Of sadhu, transience of life, etc. In one kundaliya, he 
says: 


Everybody calls hiniself a sadhu, but real sadhus are rare. 
One who purges himself of greed, ego and extravagance can 
be called a real sadhu. Such a sadhu works for his salvation, 
gives up all the false ways and worships Brahma alone. He 
showers knowledge, as rain from the clouds and brings cool 
comfort to those who come in touch with him, 


Sukhramdas Luhar (1701-3765), of village Harsir, compos- 
ed 15 poems, Bhakta Vansdwali, Cittamani, Canak Bodh, 
Bharam Tod, Vicar Bodh, Gyan Dipak, Gyan Sar, Atma Bodh, 
Anabhai Bodh, Vicar Nisani, Dhyan Mil, etc., and stray verses 
in doha, rekhta, and candrayan. His poems dealing with topics 
concerning the Nirgun bhakti are mature and deeply moving. 

Harakha Ram (1746-1804), of Nagore, was made the 
Acarya of Ren Gaddi after Dariyavji and is known for his 
rahani, i.e., pious conduct. Besides many stray verses, he com- 
posed seventeen poems, Guru Mahima, Garbh Citawani, Bhakt- 
mal, Sabdabhed Nisani, Nam Nisdni, Karund Sagar, Bhram 
Vidhwats, Bhram Tod, Ajamil ki Paraci, Narayan Lila, Gyan 
Samudra, etc. He has described. both the aspects of Para- 
brahma, Sagun and Nirgun, but appears to be leaning more to- 
wards the Sagun bhakti. His depiction of laudatory attributes 
of God and His affection towards the bhaktas is touching and 
impressive. 

Saniwat Ramji (1733-1806) was a disciple of Nanak Ramj. 
He is known for his Vani, which is equal to about 5000 glokas, 
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It consists of Lila granths (3), Prasangas (7), harjas (42), sakhts 
(doha, 1010) and many stray verses. His concern for the ame- 
lioration of the human condition, sublimation of the worldly 
ways, emphasis on Ram smaran and simplicity are noticed in 
his poems. Here is one sakhi: 


Beware, O Sanwat, the devoted one, turn thy love to the 
Omnipotent. This human form, capable of worship, is not 
available all the time. 


Abha Bai (Ambha Bat) (1771-1853) of Didwnd took initia- 
tion from Temdasji, the disciple of Dariydvji, in 1797. Her 
poems include Guru Mahima, Sisya Sampraday, Kakka Battisi, 
stray verses and padas. The poems are on exaltation of guru, 
Ram, saints and preachings, presented in a simple manner. One 
candrayan says: 


Old age is overhead and eyes are lustreless, yet one does 
not feel inclined to break the bodily bonds. Give up the lure 
of the body and try to attain the knowledge of the Absolute, 
say the saints. The devotee Ambha entreats the human 
beings to remember the name of God and give up all evil 
inclinations. 


Caturdas, Temdas, Haridas, Budha Ram, Mada Ram, Kheta 
Ram, Sivkaran, and Daya Ram are other notable poets of this 
tradition. 


(13) Hariramdasji: Ram Snehi Sampraday, Sinthal 

Jaimaldas, a carpenter of village Sdnwatsar (near Sidsar, 
Bikaner) and a householder, took initiation from Vaisnava 
Mahant Carandasji of Kodamdesar between 1683 and 1688, He 
stayed at Dulcdsar and thence went to Roda (near Nokha 
Bikaner), where he died in 1753. His gaddis continued at both 
the places, Dulcdsar and Rodd. We have already mentioned 
that Carand4sji himself was in the tradition of Ramanandji’s 
disciple, Anantanand. 

Only 47 padas of Jaimaldasji are available and they record 
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his experiences in yog sadhana, emptiness of wordly objects, 
bhakti, etc. The note of yog-sddhana is comparatively more 
explicit. 

Hariramdasjf, the founder of Sinthal branch, became the 
disciple of Jaimaldasji in 1743. He was likewise a householder 
and died in 1778. His Vani consists of sakhis (doha, 2283), doha- 
caupai (354), rekhta (32), padas (179), kavitt, kundaliya, etc. 
and a Ghaghar Nisani (59 lines). The Nisdni is well known and 
deals with hathyog, samadhi, pranay4m, etc. He was a great 
sadhak and bhakt. Upasana of Nirgun Ram and His nam- 
smaran are the main notes of his poems. He has dealt with 
topics, which generally come under the Nirgun bhakti, includ- 
ing yog, but his inclination towards the Sagun upasana is also 
noticeable. His Vani carries conviction because of its practic- 
ability and logic. He censured the other sampradayas, pat:hs 
and religious traditions for their laxities. Nirgun can be known 
only through the medium of Sagun and he yearns for bhakti 
instead of mukti. On the whole he pleads for a spiritual life. 
Ample testimony of his sidhana and experiences is found in 

: p ? : ; : 
his poems. The language is’ easy Rajasthani and effective, 
selection of words sharp and precise. Here are three sakbis: 


A good vairagi is one who has severed all attachments and 
has a mind isolated from the world. Says Hariramdas, a 
good householder is he who is modest and serviceable to all 
beings. 


Hariya is devoted to truth and not to mere traditions. 
Those who enslave their minds to mere traditions do not 
reach the truth. 


Self-opinionated pretenders of God-realization are in 
plenty in the world. Rare are those saats, says Harirama, 
who have realized Ram and can turn the soul to the 
Infinite. 


Hariramdasji’s last message to his followers was: ‘Hear O 
worldly beings! I summarize the truth in one essential word. 
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Only Ram's name is the genuine word, the rest is ashes and 
dust.” 

Haridevdasji (1778-1807) was the grandson of Hariramdas, 
and became Acdrya after him. His poems include Sumiran 
Bodh, Granth Karuna Nidhdn, Guru Mahima, Nam Mahima, 
Gyan Vicar, Atma Vicar, Gyan Swarip, Atma Kerf Brahma 
Prdpti Jan Vicar, padas and stray verses. They record his selt- 
communication, exaltation of guru and Nam smaran, He has 
copiously used the chappay metre. 

Niaradyandas, of village Jaitpur (Bikaner), took initiation 
from Hariramdasji in 1749, at Sinthal. His Vani is comparative- 
ly smaller, consisting of Pran Parcai ko Ang, Cetdwani, harjas, 
dohis, kavitt, etc. The subject matter is yog, guru, Ram smaran 
and precepts. His self-confidence is evident throughout He had 
47 main disciples who were virakt or tapasvi like him. Many of 
them were good poets too. 

Cainramji’s two slender poems, Karund Battisi, Guru Mahima 
and a Dingal git are available. In Karund Bazttisi the poet’s 
self-communication and compassion, with various well-known 
examples of God's kindness, are depicted. 

Mildasji, born at village Bamatsar (Bikaner), lived at Kala 
(Bikaner), where he made a RamdwArd, the tradition of which 
still continues. His Vani is fairly large consisting of 8 slender 
poems, Guru Mahima, Agam Bodh, Brahma Prakdas, Cetawani, 
Bhaktm4l etc., about 1400 sakhis (dohas), 47 harjas and some 
kavitt, cindrayan etc. The poems are on the Nirgun bhakti and 
allied topics, the expression is lucid and simple and the language 
easy Rajasthani. 

Both Cainramji and Mialdasji flourished toward the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century. 

Piraramji was by caste a Caran of Dadhwadiya branch of 
village Miijasar (Nokha) and became a disciple of the fourth 
Acirya Raghunathdasji in 1821. His Vani includes sakhis 
(about 400 dohas), two small poems, Prakas Bhaskar and Guru 
Mahima, and stray verses. Emphasis on Nam sadhana and pre- 
cepts is the keynote of his poems. 

Adiramji, Motiramji and Raghunathdasji were some other 
notable poets of this tradition. 
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(14) Ramd4sji: Ram Snehi Sampraday, Khedapa 

Ramdasj1 (1726-1798), born at village Binkinkaur, was a 
householder, and took initiation from Hariramdasji of Siithal 
in 1752. He founded the Khedapa branch in 1763. Though con- 
sidered to be a branch of Siathal, it has its separate tradition. 
His Vani, in lucid and easy Rajasthani, is comparatively large 
and qualitatively important. It consists of over 1700 sakhis 
(doha) on about 90 prasangas (topics), 72 harjas and 24 granths 
(poems) such as Guru Mahima, Bhaktmal, Cetadwani, Balbodh, 
Gyan Vivek, Amarbodh, Nam Mala, Atmasar, Brahma Jigyasd, 
Atmaveli, and Niralamb. The subject is broadly the Nirgun 
bhakti and its various aspects. Like Ramcaranji of Shahpura, 
he preached the pursuit of Madhyam Marg (middle path). 
Bhakti and sabad yog have been indicated as the means of 
sddhana. His emphasis is on the spiritual life. The descriptions, 
particularly those relating to virah are intense and sensitive. 
One of his sakhis is: 


This body (life) is transitory and could be useful only when 
put to good deeds. Therefore, serve God’s creatures with 
your limbs and remember God in your speech. 


Daydludas (1759-1825), son of Ramdasji, became the next 
Acarya after his father’s death in 1798. He was also a house- 
holder. His Vani includes 19 poems, Bhaktmdal, Man Pratibodh, 
Cetan Bodh, Pragat Bodh, Nirnay Bodh, Atma Gyan, Karuna 
Sagar, Citdwani, Sabda Prakas, Guru Prakaran, etc. and many 
verses on different topics, particularly on the Nirgun bhakti. 
Along with the devotion to the Nirgun Niraékar Ram, he had 
also faith in the Sagun Sakar Ram and has described the 
various Incarnations. His poem Karuna Sagar propounds the 
Sagun bhakti and extols humility and deep dedication. His 
Bhaktmal and Guru Prakaran (the story of Ramdasji’s life) are 
important source books for the literary history and socio-reli- 
gious tendencies of the time. 

Parguram (1767-1839), of Bithnok (Bikaner), took initiation 
from Ramdasji at Khedapa in 1788. He travelled widely and 
ultimately took residence at Jodhpur (near Sir Sagar). He is 
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considered to be the founder of Virakta or Tapasvi branch in 
this tradition. He is said to have composed the following 
poems, dealing mainly with gyin and bhakti sidhana: Sikh 
Pragna Soran, Guru Sisya Sutvdd, Grh Kip ko Prosang, Guru 
Mahima, Atma Bodh, Arath Siddhatit and Sajivan Bodh, 

Pithodds (1742-1794) was the disciple of Ramdasji and dicd 
at Ratlam. His vani includes padas, stray verses and three 
poems, Behad Bodh, Guru Mahima and Jugal Granuh His padas 
are known for intensity of emotion and lucidity. 

Pirandas (1771-1835) was born in village Malaki (in 
Malwa) and was dedicated by his parents to Pithodasji. Pitho- 
dasji sent him to Khedipa where Daydludasji initiated him in 
1781. Parandas became Acarya in 1828. He too was a house- 
holder. Guru Mahima, Bhaktmal, Janma Lila, Sumiran Sar, 
Karund Chattisi, Siksd Battisti are his short poems, besides 
various padas and verses. His poems give information about 
many saint poets, and are important. 

Murari Ram, a Bhati Rajpit, was the disciple of Ramdasji. 
He died in 1833 at Khedapa. His poems consist of Agyar Bodh, 
Moahimdsar Nisdni, Atmasar, Sumiransdr, Garbh Cetawani, 
Atmaparaci, Guru Mahima, many harjas and sakhis. His langu- 
age is straightforward and simple. 

Arjundasji’s Janma Lilaé and Pury Janma and Balakdasji's 
Jan Prabhay Paraci are significant poems from the socio-histo- 
rical point of view. 


(15) Lalgiri : Alakhiyaé Sampraday 

Lalgiri was born in the village Sulakhaniya (Churu, Raja- 
sthan) in a cobbler family in the early years of the 19th century. 
In the boyhood he was taken by a sddhu said to belong to the 
Naga branch of Dadi Sampraday. After about fifteen years 
he returned to Bikaner in 1829 and started preaching. Many 
became his disciples. He was instrumental in the construction 
of the famous gigantic well of Bikaner known as Alakh Sagar. 
Once when Maharaja Ratansifha was on the way to the temple 
of Laksminarayanji, Lalgiri asked the Maharaja to do the 
smaran of only Alakh, as idol-worship was quite useless. At 
this, the angry Maharaja banished him. Lalgiri came to Jaipur 
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and remained at Galt till his death. 

His available vani is in easy Rajasthani and consists of only 
29 sabads. It deals with the swarip of God, means of realizing 
God within one’s own self by sadhana, illusory nature of the 
world and Nam smaran. He reproached idol-worshippers, 
imposters, deceivers and: the exhibitionists. To him Alakh, who 
is Nirakar, Nirlep and Niranjan, is the only ultimate truth. 
Upasan of this Alakh alone is worthwhile. Hence the sampra- 
day was named Alakhiya. He has used the Nath style and 
terminology and is inclined towards the sadhana of Hatyog. 
The accepted system of deferential salutation is ‘Alakh-Maula’. 
The Sampraday was popular in Bikaner and the adjoining re- 
gions. His followers mostly came from the backward classes of 
the society. Here is an example from his poetry: 


Jatis (Jain sadhus), mullas and brahmins are all traders in 
spirit. Their followers feed them and they are in turn bound 
to that following. The paidiyds only recite the Vedas, the 
mullas pretend to putga call to God and the dhindhiyas 
sing the praises of their own tradition. Says Lal Gusaia, 
the people of the world are prone to delusion and, there- 
fore, the above three have put faith on sale in the market. 


In this tradition Gyangiriji was a sidhak poet whose poem 
Alakh Stuti Praka§ (Alakh Mahima Stuti) is available. 


(16) Aji (Jiji Devi): At Panth 

Religious poems concerning other minor or less known 
panthas and sampradayas are also popular amongst people in 
Rajasthan. One such panth is Ai Panth, the followers of which 
are mostly the persons of Sitavi caste, who thickly inhabit Pali 
and Jodhpur regions and certain parts of Madhya Pradesh. The 
main temple of Aiji is at Bilada (Jodhpur). It is a Sakta panth. 
Jiji Devi (Aiji) is said to be the daughter of Vika, a Rajpat of 
Dabi gotra. She flourished in the 15th century and breathed 
her last in 1504. She is believed to be the Sakti or Durga 
Incarnate. The Aipafthis refrain from all sorts of intoxicants 
and meat-eating. : 
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Jijl Devi herself entrusted her Gaddi to her disciple named 
Goyand in 1500 by initiating him into all the tenets of the 
pafith. This may be taken as the date of the Ai Panth’s origin. 

Bhawainidas Vyas of Jodhpur has narrated lucidly in easy 
Rajasthani the life of Aiji and the salient features of the panth, 
in his Ai Anad Vilas composed in 1736. It consists of 603 
verses including doha, soratha, chand, kavitt, cdndrayan, bhu- 
jatgi, caupai, nisani, jhamal, haran kala and prose vartas. This 
is deemed to be a sacred book in the panth 

Taracand Vyas of Bilada composed Ai Ugra Prakds, which 
likewise tells the story of Aiji’s life with a brief history of the 
panth, in a straight and simple way, in easy Rajasthani. Doha. 
soratha, chappay, chand, paddhari, tribhangi etc. are the metres 
used. 

Both the books are an important source of information 
about Aiji and Ai Panth. 

Many other poems, including 47 Mard ri Vel and stray ver- 
ses by Limba Baba and others are popular in the panth. 

We have elsewhere taken contextual note of poems pertain- 
ing to Sakti or Devi and goddess Karaniji and other folk gods 
like Gogoji, Pabiji, Ramdevji, and Tejoji. 


Poets free from any traditional bond of religion and sampraday 

Out of a large number of poets coming under this category, 
we Shall take note of a few prominent ones. As with other 
earlier saint poets, the life, time and vani of Pipa are in ob- 
scurity so far. 

From Khilcipur ki Khyat, we find that he was an ancestor of 
Acaldas Khici of Gagrongarh (Kota), ascended the throne in 
1360 and ruled up to 1385. The pedigree is: Kadva Rav—Pipa- 
Kalyan Rav (adopted by Pipa) —Bhojraj—Acaldas. 

According to another view, Pipa was the brother of Acal- 
das. This view appears to be more acceptable as it also tallies 
with the statements in his padas Acaldas died in 1423 at 
Gagrongarh in the battle against Sultan Hogang Ghori of 
Maadi. Acaldas Khici ri Vacanika, an authentic poem, gives an 
account of this battle. There is no mention of Pipa in it. It may 
be presumed that Pipa renounced the world before the battle. 
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By then he should be about forty and so might have been born 
around 1383. From two of his padas, it appears that Namdev, 
Kabir and Raidds were not alive then. Kabir died in 1448 or 
even earlier and so also Raidas. Thus, Pipa died after them, 
say at the age of seventy or so, around 1453. A reasonable 
inference is that Pipa might have lived between 1383 and 1453. 
He is said to be one of the twelve famous disciples of Rama- 
nand but there is no mention of this in his padas. 

His stray padas are available in various manuscripts of 
different traditions. The earliest one so far available is dated 
1625! in which 17 of his padas were written. From a study of 
padas available in this-and other manuscripts, it appears that 
25 padas belong to Pipa (including the one given in Sri Guru 
Gratth Sahibji). They are meant to be sung in various musical 
tunes. Besides, 13 sakhis also go in his name. 

The padas sing of Nirgun Ram bhakti, exaltation of God, 
deep devotion to find Him within oneself with glimpses of yog 
sadhana, and futility of external practices like pilgrimage. In 
two padas, he has highly praised Namdev, Kabir and Raidas 
for their bhakti. The language is Rajasthani mixed with Braj, 
with a slight tinge of Khadi Boli in a few padas. One verse 
says: 


Open your eyes and see O being! the colour of your hair 
has changed. Black has become grey. Sing the praise of 
Govind now at least. The hermit of soul has come to reside 
in the hut of body only for a period of ten days. This her- 
mit will withdraw the projection of his good and bad deeds 
and quietly desert the hut. The mind, like the mouse, is 
threatened on one side by the cat of maya and on the other 
side by the poisonous serpent of greed. Pipa says, seek 
shelter with Ram-ndm, if you wish to be safe from the 


triple enemies. (The reference seems to be to kam, krodh 
and lobh). : 


Kazi Mahmid (15th century) is one of the early saint poets 


1. MS. referred to on p. 117. 
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whose padas are still popular in Rajasthan. The padas, about 
45 in number, are scattered in different manuscripts. In the 
earliest available manuscript dated 1625, 16 of his padas are 
found. In 1525, Sahaj Sundar, a Jain poet composed a ‘dha! 
(poem), (found in his Ratnasar Caupai) based on the tune of 
one of Kazi Mahmiid’s padas, the refrain of which runs as, 
Bhila bhamarla kaih bhamai e. It is evident that his padas were 
very popular during the early 16th century. They are on 
vairagya, transience of life and worldly objects, love and virah 
of God and mystic experiences. Natural, sensitive, and lucid 
expression depicting depth of emotion and universal truth is the 
hallmark of his poems. The language is easy Rajasthani with a 
slight tinge of Khadi Boli. In Birla bhamarla Kain bhamai e, 
Kazi Mahmiid says: 


What are you wandering after O black-bee mine! Day and 
night, you are on rounds. This soul, hankering after world- 
ly pleasures, is caught and sent to the world of death. What 
if one is surrounded by father, mother, children and wealth? 
This soul has to travel alone, only good and bad deeds keep 
it company. You have amassed immense wealth and have 
neither spent nor enjoyed any of it. You seem to forget 
that even the wealthiest has to lie naked on his funeral 
pyre. Mahmiid Sah beseeches ail his fellow beings to pre- 
serve what genuinely belongs to the soul, and the destiny 
lies in the hands Divine, 


Mirah Bai (1498-1547) is a household name throughout the 
country. Yet her life and work have been an enigma to the 
scholars. Many legends and anecdotes have grown around 
her name, her gura and her sadhana. The corpus of her padas 
remains undertermined and reliable historical material and 
manuscripts are not available. Therefore the scholar’s task has 
become all the more difficult. Without going into any detailed 
discussion, we give below our conclusions in brief. 

She was the daughter of Rav Ratansi, the son of Rathore 
Rav Dada of Medta, and was born in 1498 (v.s. 1555), in 
village Bajoli (near Degana). After the death of her mother in 
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her childhood, she was brought up by Rav Dida. She was 
married to Kunwar Bhojraj, the son of Rana Sanga of Cittore, 
in 1516, Bhojraj died about 1522. Due to her independent 
nature, and preference for the company of saints, she is said to 
have been tortured by her in-laws She left Cittore about 1531- 
32 and came to Medta fora short period. Around 1534 she 
went on pilgrimage and finally remained at Dwarka. She left for 
her heavenly abode in 1547. 

Her works are also shrouded in mystery. The following 
works have been attributed to Miran Bai: Git Govitd ki Tika, 
Narasiji ro Mahero, Satyabhamaji ni Risnin, Rag Sorath, Rag 

Govind, and padas (Padawali). However, Git Govind ki Tika, 
Narasiji ro Mahero and Satyabhamaji na Risninh are not her 
compositions. Rag Sorath and Rag Govind are collections of her 
padas, and are not independent works. They are included in the 
Padawali. The conclusion is that only the padas are the compo- 
sition of Miran Bai. 

Mirai’s popularity rests on her padas which have had a far- 
reaching effect on the life of the common people. So natural 
and spontaneous is the expression of her emotions and feelings 
that her padas came to be adapted in Gujarati, Braj and many 
colloquial speeches, with the result that it has become difficult 
to determine their original form. 

As many as over fifty collections, including translations 
stated to contain her padas, have been published in Hindi, 
Gujarati and Marathi and translated into Bengali and English, 
A number of padas have also been published in many journals. 
The editors of some of these padawalis claim to have collected 
their material from old manuscripts, mostly of the Jatter half 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Her padas have found place in 
the ‘vanis’ of many saints. These manuscripts themselves, how- 
ever, have taken their contents mostly from oral tradition. 
Many padas are found in different forms with intermixtures and 

some of them are also popular under somebody else’s name. 
No critically edited text of her padas has yet been published. 
At present about 2000 padas, published and unpublished, are 
available in her name, but it cannot be said with certainty that 
all of them are her compositions. A careful scrutiny reveals that 
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only about 250 of them are her own. 

Her padas reveal deep devotion, Sagun and Nirgun bhakti 
of Kanta Bhav, yog, and refiect the state of her sadhana, and 
life. Self-confidence, unbounded faith in the Lord, love, whether 
in the state of sanyog (fusion) or viyog (separation), profound 
and sublime passion, expression of joy, sorrow and trance—all 
in simple, natural, inimitable and unadorned manner—are the 
characteristics of her padas. She has revealed the deepest emo- 
tions of her heart with spontaneous lucidity in the simplest 
language. It is for these reasons that she is popular equally with 
the scholars and the masses. However, she is really the poetess 
of the people. Traditionally she is deemed to be a devotee of 
Lord Krsna. One of her padas is given below: 


O mother mine! I have bought Govind. Some say, I have 
done it in secrecy, some say in the open. I say, I have done 
it with the beat of drums. Some say, the deal is costly, 
some call it cheap. I have measured Him fully. Some 
say, He is black, others call Him fair. I have, however, 
purchased the Precious One with all I possess. Everyone 
knows that I have accepted Him with eyes open. O Lord 
mine! You have to give darsan to Miran, for You are bound 
by a promise made in an earlier life to do so. 


Sant Mawji (1714-1744), an Audicya brahmin of village 
$abala (Dungarpur) left home at the age of twelve to perform 
tapasya. He preached devotion to God and service to the huma- 
nity. His vani called Caupadd@ teaches gyan, preaches niti and 
makes many predictions. 

Din Darveé (1753-1833 approx.) was born at Gudali (Udai- 
pur Division) and took initiation from one Bal Bharati (Bal 
Guru) of Girnar. He used to reside at Kailagpuri, near Udai- 
pur. Maharana Bhimsinha (1777-1828) had high regard for him. 
He is said to have gone to Kota after the Maharina’s death, 
and was drowned while taking bath in the Chambal. His poems 
are Din Prakas, Granth Adaldaand, Parmarth Prasang, Citawan 
Sar, Isar Astut, Raj Cetawani, Bharam Tod, Kakka Battisi, 
Gagad Nisdni, padas and stray verses. He has used popular 
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forms, such as jakadi, barah m4sd, garabi, and phag. 

The poems deal with a variety of subjects, including the 
Brahma-gyan and contemplation, futility of worldly. pursuit, 
falsity of caste and community, yog, vairagya, devotion to God, 
and record his mystic experiences. His inclination is more to- 
wards the Nirgun bhakti. He not only believes in the Incarna- 
tions, but also has no patience with those who speak ill of 
them. The Incarnations, according to him, were for the deli- 
verance of bhaktas. His songs describe a few lilas of Lord 
Krsna The garabi is in praise of Devi. Of his metres, the 
kundaliyas are popular. His language is Rajasthani mixed with 


Khadi Boli, with a slight tinge of Braj. Two kundaliyas are 
cited below: 


Only a lion lives alone in isolated glory. Such a person 
acquires neither sin nor sanctity. He roars like a lion in the 
forest growth of knowledge. His roar makes all attachment 
disappear. Din Darves says, let not people be proud of their 


following. The lion is one,who cultivates a lonely link with 
the Creator. 


The world knows that the heart of such a person is full 
of pious knowledge. The Almighty makes him His own and 
gives him the gift of salvation. After getting the gift, 
there is nothing more to acquire. For him the earth, the 
wealth and the hope only mean Brahma Din DarveS says, 
such a one is transformed through Almighty’s grace from 


beastliness to divinity and becomes known to the world as 
jivan mukta. 


Gawari Bai (1758 1808) was born in a* Nagar brahmin 
family of Diagarpur. She was a child-widow and was well- 
versed in scriptures, and known for the pursuit of knowledge 
and devotion. On knowing this Maharawal Sivsinha (1730- 
1785) of Dangarpur built a temple for her. She went to Kashi 
in her last days and died there. She is considered to be an in- 
carnation of Miran Bai. 


She is said to have composed over 600 padas in easy. Raja- 
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sthani mixed with Braj and Gujarati. They are on exaltation 
of God, gyan, bhakti and vairagya. Many padas are popular for 
their simplicity and absorption. 

Sant Gyaniji, Gadda, Pali Bai and Namdev Sri Krsnadis 
are a few other poets whose contribution is significant. 

We have already mentioned many such poets in the section 
on the mythological and religious poetry of Caran style. Many 
devotional songs are popular among the people, some of which 
are compositions of unknown poets. We shall have occasion to 
refer to them in the section on ‘Folk Literature’. 


JAIN POETRY 


We have already taken note of the main features of the Jain 
Poetry in Chapter II. 

Carit, Katha and Akhyan Kavya are biographical and 
essentially narrative. Their aim is to secure nirwan (salvation) 
for the devotees. The hero of a story generally belongs to a 
family of higher strata. Before, or after, marriage, he comes 
into contact with a Jain sddhu or other noble company or is 
moved by a touching incident, and thinks of freedom from 
worldly attachment. He wishes to take initiation. Parents (and 
wife, if married) urge him not to do so, but he remains firm, 
and adopts a Jain sadhu’s life. In this state he faces many 
difficulties, but ultimately overcomes them and attains kewal 
gyan and thus becomes entitled to moksa. The stories are main- 
ly taken from the Jain tradition. Some are popular folk-tales 
which are moulded to the Jain way of life. Generally this is the 
pattern of the stories chosen by the Jain poets. 

Generally the Jain poetry was not written for the sake of 
poetry. [ts main aims are the pursuit of knowledge, propaga- 
tion of religion and building of character. The Jain poet writes 
narrative poems for fulfilment of these aims. Of the large num- 
ber of Jain poets, we take note here of only a few. 

Brahma Jinadas (1388-1468) was a great scholar and poet of 
the 15th century. Besides a dozen poems in Sanskrit, he has 
composed over fifty narrative works, mostly the Ras in Hindi 
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and Gujarati mixed Rajasthani. They are mainly based on 
legends popular in the Jain religion. His Ram Sita Ras (Rama- 
yan), based on Padma Puran of Ravisenacarya, is the first major 
work of its kind. 

Chihal wrote around 1518. His available poems are Paric 
Saheli Git, Panthi Git, Udar Git, Pancendriy Veli and Nam Bawni. 
Parc Saheli, composed in 1518, describes the pangs of separa- 
tion of five women from their husbands and their reunion after 
some time. They are the wives of a gardener, a betel-seller, a 
cloth-printer, a liquor-seller and a goldsmith. Each woman des- 
cribes her pangs in the phraseology connected with her 
profession. The wife of the gardner says: 


My body-tree which had started growing orange-fruit, juicy 
and full, has started drying up, for the beloved, who would 
water the plant, is away. 


J prepare a garland of campa petals. But it burns my body 
if I wear it in the absence of the beloved. 


The Bawni consists of miscellarieous verses composed with 
deep involvement. 

Kusal Labh (1523-1593 approx.) wrote on a variety of sub- 
jects: popular folk-tales like M@dhavanal Caupai and Dhola 
Marwani Caupai; stories and stray verses like Agad Datt Ras, 
Pijyavadhan Git following the Jain traditions; Devi or Sakti like 
Durga Sattast and Bhawani Chand; and prosody like Pitigal 
Siromani. Pitgal Siromani explains various metres, includes 75 
figures of speech and a collection of synonyms of 24 words 
named Nam Malad. This is the earliest work of its kind. The 
author has explained the subject through narration of the story 
of Lord Ram. He has also used prose.called Varta. It is signi- 
ficant that in other well-known works on prosody such as, 
Raghunath Rapak Gitan ro, and Raghuwar Jas Prakas the story 
of Lord Ram has been narrated likewise. 

However, it cannot be said with certainty that Pirigal Siro- 
mani is the work of Kufgal Labh. It is also ascribed to Kuawar 
Har Raj of Jaisalmer, whose guru Kugal Labh was. The pre- 
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sence of interpolations and anachronisms in the published 
version of the work indicate the need for further research to 
establish the true authorship. 

We have already taken note of his Durga Sattasi. Madhava- 
nal Kamkandala and Dhola Mari were popular folk-tales in 
medieval times. Kugal Labh’s poems on these tales are land- 
marks in the field. Couplets of varying forms on the Dhola 
Mara tale were popular, especially among story-tellers and 
singers. Kugal Labh collected them from various sources, gave 
them a polish, mixed his own caupais with them and gave the 
work a consistent and artistic form. This also explains the diffe- 
rences in forms found in various manuscripts. 

Samay Suadar (1553-1646) was a famous poet and scholar. 
The variety and number of his works are surprisingly large. He 
composed many works in Sanskrit. In Rajasthani about two 
dozen narrative poems, mostly rds and caupai, nine collections 
of verses, known as chattisi and about 550 songs and stray 
verses are available. Most of the poems are meant to be sung 
in specific tunes. There is a saying that Samay Sundar’s songs 
are as innumerable as the constructions of Rana Kumbha 
(Samay Sundar ra gitda, Kumbhai Randi ra bhintda). 

Samay Sundar’s narrative poems Sinhal Sut Priymelak Ras, 
Campak Seth Caupai, Sitaram Caupai, Nal Damyanti Caupai. 
Mrgawati Ras, Vastupal Tejpal Ras, etc., are based on folk 
stories or Jain traditions. 

Samay Sundar’s poetry is important for its content as well 
as form, metre, popular tunes and language. Through his poems 
he has rendered a great service to the cultural and religious 
improvement of the people. He has, at places, depicted a very 
realistic picture of the age. In the year 1630 (v.s. 1687) a 
terrible famine occurred in Gujarat. The poet has presented 
a vivid and heart-rending account of the tragic conditions, of 
which he himself was a victim. An example from his Satydasiya 
Duskal Varnan Chattisi is given below: 


The husband deserted the wife, and the wife deserted the 


husband. Sons left fathers who used to fondle them. 
Brothers left sisters, and sisters left brothers. Relationship 
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and love lost all importance, only food became important. 
Innumerable persons left their hearths and homes to take 
shelter in lands far off. The famine of 1687 was so wide- 
spread that, says Samay Sundar, even those who fled from 
home failed to get food. 





Many beautiful narrative poems have been written on the 
theme of Padmini and Gora Badal. Hemratan Siri’s (1559- 
1616) Gord Badal Caritra (ot Gora Badal Padmini Caupai) is an 
example. The poet has narrated this historical event in a natural, 
interesting and moving manner. His aim is to emphasise virtues 
like faith, morality and chastity. Characters of Padmini, Ratan- 
sen, Gora, Badal, Raghav Cetan and Ala-ud-din have been 
delineated in a realistic manner. It appears as if the poet is | 
narrating his reminiscences, never losing close affinity. The poem | 
describes the Sil Dharm of a Rajput queen, and loyalty and 
bravery of the Rajpit warriors in defending their religion, 
culture, traditions and values. Gora and Badal secured the free- 
dom of Rana Ratansen by defegting Ala-ud-din. Gord is killed 
in the battle but the Rana returns to the fort amidst general 
gaiety. The poem concludes in an Atmosphere of comedy. 

The poem consists of 619 verses (caupai) including some 
kavitts. The kavitts are the composition of some unknown poet, 
earlier to Hemratan. Hemratan’s Mahipal Caupai, Amar Kumar 
Caupai, Sita Caupai, and Lilawati are also narrative poems. But 
his fame mainly rests on Padmini Caupai. 

Jinaraj Siri (1590-1643) was a scholar and poet. Of his 
narrative poems, Salbhadra Dhanna Caupai, Gaj Sukumal 
Mahamuni Caupai, and Ramayan, particularly the first one, got 
much popularity. Salibhadra Dhanna@ Caupai excelied all the 
poems written on the theme. His stray songs are stutis of 
Tirthankars, Viharmans, and descriptions of places of pilgrim- 
age like Satrunjay and Abi. All the poems are meant to be 
sung. : ; 

Labdhoday (1623-1693) composed seven narrative poems of 
which the following four are available: Padmini Carit Caupai, 
Malay Sundari Caupai, Ratanciid Manicid Caupai, and Gundwalt 
Caupai. The first two are written to show the glory of $11 Dharm 
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and the other two respectively of Dan Dharm and Gyan Pancam). 
Padmini Carit Caupai, the most notable poem, follows the style 
and story of Hemratan’s poem on this theme. It is meant to be 
sung in different folk tunes and musical modes. Like Hem- 
ratan’s poem, it has a happy end. Padmini is not so much a 
name but the description of a lady possessing specitic qualities. 
In Labdhoday’s poem Raghav and Cetan are two persons and 
not one, as in Hemratan’s work. 

Jinhargsa (Jasraj, 1628-1722) composed about 74 major poems 
like Candan Malaygiri Caupai, Kuswm Sri Mahasati Caupai, 
Vidyavilas Ras, Mrgaputra Caupai and Matsyodar Ras, which 
are mainly based on the Jain mythology and traditions. Besides, 
he composed about 350 stray songs and verses on miscellaneous 
topics concerning niti, dharm and secularism. Many of his 
poems such as Prem Patrika, Dodhak Chattisi, Barah Masa ra 
Daha, Panrah Tithi ra Daha, and Nemi Rajimati Git, depict 
deep emotions of love, longing and separation. In such verses, 
influence of the poems of Kazi Mahmid, Miran Bai and Dhola 
Marit ra Diha is noticed. A few examples are given below: 


Jas says: A faithless lover's love never lasts long. It dis- 
appears like water in a sandy pit. A faithless lover's love is 
like the disappearing shadow of the morning, while a faith- 
ful lover’s love is like the growing shadow of the evening. 

(Prem Patrika) 


The loved one goes abroad leaving me in deep disappoint- 
ment. Since the day of his departure, I heave and sigh for 
him and frequently get out of breath. 


Dharm Vardhan (Dharmasi, 1643-1726) has written on a 
variety of subjects including niti, stuti, seasons, and heroes. His 
major narrative poems are Srenik Caupai, Amarsen Vayarsen 
Caupai, and Sur Sundari Ras. His stray verses on miscellaneous 
topics are well-known. He has used a number of popular poetic 
styles. Besides Rajasthani, the poet has composed poems in 
Sanskrit and Braj. He has depicted the social and political con- 
ditions of the age in some of his verses and has eulogized 
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heroes like Shivaji and Durgadas. Some of his verses contain 
social warnings. Here are a few lines of a Dingal git on Shivajt 
Maratha, composed in 1676 in Surat: 


Whether Goddess Sakti,inspires him or he is inspired by his 
own prowess of arms, he has successfully assailed impregn- 
able forts. Which other chiefs have the courage to face him? 
Even the Emperor is afraid of his valour. He has trampled 
under his feet all devils who dared to fight him. If any such 
continue to live, it is only those who have surrendered to 
him. Even the master of Delhi trembles like a cat, when he 
hears the roar of Shivaji. 


Khummdan Ras by Daulatvijay (1643-1743) is a work much 
talked about. The Rds, which has been included by some lite- 
rary historians in the Early Period (1000-1400 approx.) of 
Hindi literature, belongs in fact to the 18th century. It was 
composed about 1712. The available manuscript is incomplete 
and consists of 3576 verses. If narrates the history of the 
rulers of Mew4r from Bappa Rawal to Maharana Rajsinha and 
includes two major independent ‘poems on Khumman and 
Padmawati Khummdn Rds is divided into 8 parts. Parts 2nd, 
3rd and 4th are about Khumman and his marriages and the 
6th narrates the Padmini-Ala-ud-din episode. The rest describes 
mainly the events connected with different rulers. The available 
text ends with the raising of a bund at the Jaysamand lake by 
Maharana Rajsinha. Mainly doha, sorathd, caupai, kavitt and 
gahd metres have been used. 

The parts dealing with Khumman and Padmawati episodes 
are remarkable for their poetic excellence. There is a fusion of 
fact and fiction, and a mixture of vir and srngir rasas. There 
are vivid and picturesque descriptions of folk life of Rajasthan, 
festivals like Gangaur and Sawani Tij, the beauty and Sragar of 
women, feminine fun and frolic, and songs sung on these occa- 
sions. It appears that the poet had first planned to write up to 
the 4th part only dealing with KhummAn, but due to persistent 
requests of his disciple Syamsinha, he further composed the last 
four parts. 
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Khumman marries Ratisundari, the daughter of king of 
Delhi. Thereafter he goes for hunting and, at Nalwar, falls in 
love with Tilottama, who has been separated from her husband. 
The Raja of Nalwar marries his daughter Lisa to Khummin. 

Ratisundari says: 


© ladies of Narwargadh! please lend your ears to my 
request and let me know when you are returning to me my 
beloved! 


O ladies of Narwargadh! have you bought my husband 
for good? I think he is like a mortgaged necklace and you 
have to return him to me some day. 


Khumman returns to Cittore with Tilottama and Lasa. 
Campakdatt, the husband of Tilottam&, seeks the help of 
Emperor Mahmid of Ghazni who invades Cittore. Khumman, 
along with Songara Kanhad De and his nephew Kasmod, 
fought hard and won the battle. 

Kasmod’s wife tells her husband: 


O Lord! hail to your bravery! You are the master of life 
and death. Never think of me for a moment even in death. 
We are sure to meet in heaven. One has to die only once, 
but a hero’s honour is precious. If you can buy glory at the 
cost of life, the deal will be a profitable one. Ksatriy dharm 
is the highest of all faiths. One has to keep up the glory of a 
warrior’s valour. Therefore, O Sweet! proceed to the field of 
battle and let your sword flash lightning on the heads of the 
enemy’s elephants. 


In his narration of the Padmini-Ala-ud-din episode, the poet 
has followed Hemratan Siri’s Gord Badal Padmini Caupai. The 
influence of many famous works like Dhola Mari, Vacanikas 
of Gadan Sivdaés and Khidiya Jagga, Madhavanal Kamkandala 
Prabatdh of Ganpati Kayasth and Prthvirdj Rasau, is noticed 
in this poem. 

Khumman Ras may be deemed a representative poem of the 
age. 
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Vinay Candra, who wrote between 1668 and 1712, compos- 
ed verses mostly numerical like Caubisi and Bisi, to express 
his devotional feelings. Uttam Kumar Carit Caupai, his major 
narrative poem, describes the romance and adventures of 
Uttamkumar, the son of Raja Makardhwaj of Banaras, and 
his becoming a Jain ascetic in the end. Most of its verses and 
the stray poems are meant to be sung in the popular folk tunes. 
Idioms and expressions from common man’s life are a promi- 
nent characteristic of his poems. 

Jaymallji (1708-1796) was an Acarya of Sthanakwasi sect. 
His poems may be grouped under three heads: didactic, stutis, 
and akhyans, Atmik Chattisi, Updes Tist, Updes Battisti, Jiv 
Cetadwani, Punya Chattisi, Vairdgya Battisti etc., (37 poems) are 
didactic. Stuti poems are nine, Cauvisi Stavan, Car Mangal, 
Causath Jatiyon ki Sajjhay, Bis Viharman ka Stavan, Santi Jin 
Stavan etc. Carits or Akhyan Kavyas are stories of persons, 
who are either famous in the Jain tradition or popular in folk- 
lore, like Arjun Mali, Udayi Raja, Kartik Seth, Tetali Putra, 
Pardesi Raja, Maharani Devig, Meghkumar, Neminath, Sati 
Draupadi, and Subahu Kumar. Folk tales are often moulded in 
the Jain way of life through popular motifs, such as the stories 
of previous births. His miscellaneous poems include Gautam 
Priccha and Catdragupta Raja ka Solah Sapand. All the poems 
are in easy Rajasthani. The aim of the poet is to impart know- 
ledge of the Jain religion and philosophy, and to consolidate 
the faith and to inspire virtue. 

Bhikhanji (1726-1803), the founder of Terapanth sect 
(Swetambar), was gifted with vision, poetic talent and pro- 
found insight in the Jain metaphysics. In the Jain tradition 
there were reactions against the laxities of conduct and charac- 
ter. Foundation of Terapanth sect in 1760 was one such re- 
action. Bhikhanji gave new interpretation to the canonical 
texts. He imparted his ideology in a lucid way through poems 

in an easy language. His poems are of two types: (1) those which 
deal with basic and theoretical aspect, like Nav Padarth, 
Sravak Baérah Vrat; (2) those which are narrative like Gausala 
ri Caupai, Udai Raja ro Bakhan, and Subahukumar ro Bakhan. 
The basis of most of these stories is the Jain Agam but the 
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way in which they have been expanded is his own. The ultimate 
note of the poem is nirved. In the course of his descriptions he 
has given moral precepts in the form of popular sayings. The 
poems are meant to be sung, mostly in the popular folk tunes. 
The Acdrya’s main aim is to interpret and make the Jain 
religious philosophy intelligible to the common man. Stories 
are the best medium for this and, like others, he has also adupt- 
ed this medium. In doing so, he has given fine descriptions of 
events and emotions. He was a votary of truth and would not 
hesitate to say what appeared to him to be logically right. 
Many examples of his plain-speaking are found in the pocms. 
He did not spare even the Lord Mahavir, the 24th Tirthankar, 
from criticism. 

In the [5th Satak of Bhagwati Sutra, the story of Gosalak, 
the son of Mankhali and Bhadrd, is given. GoSalak became a 
disciple of Lord Mahavir. Gosalak had once criticized the 
strange action of an ascetic named Vaisyayan who was catching 
running lice and putting them back in his hair while he was 
worshipping the sun. This brought on Gosalak the annoyance 
of the ascetic Vaisyayan. The ascetic in his anger threw tejo- 
Jesya (fiery vision) to burn Gosalak. Lord Mahavir saved him 
by counteracting it with his sitlesya (cool vision). This action 
of the Lord has been criticized by Bhikhanji as a lapse in dis- 
guise, from the point of view of non-violence in his Gosa@/d ri 
Caupai. His view in this regard is quite different from the secta- 
rian view of Jainism. 

Gyan S4r (1744-1841) composed devotional verses and songs 
meant to be sung in different musical modes. He also wrote a 
versified criticism named Card Caupai Samdlocand in 413 
verses, in 1820, on a poem Card Raja Caupai of Mohanvijay. 
He was greatly influenced by Anandghan’s works and wrote an 
annotation Bdlavbodh on the latter's Caubist. His Mala Pingal 
is a work on prosody. His Piéirab Des Varnan depicts ina realis- 
tic manner, the customs, traditions, ways of life and apparel of 
the people of Bengal, particularly of Murshidabad region. It is 
a Brajbhasé work with a slight tinge of Rajasthani and was 
composed sometime around 1793. 
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SECULAR LOVE PoRTRY 


We have already taken note of secular love poetry in the 
Early Period. In the Medieval Period also a large number of 
works dealing with secular love, in verses and verse mixed with 
prose, were composed. They are of two types: 

First, the author of which is known and is conscious of his 
creative process. In such poems, narration of connected events 
is equal to, or more prominent than, the depiction of emotions. 
Comparatively there is little or negligible interpolation in the 
text. The theme is generally drawn from literary tradition of 
antiquity or is imaginary. M@dhavanal Kamkandala, Buddhi 
Rasau etc. fall in this category. 

Second, the works of unknown authors. The main story is 
based on some sort of actual happenings. The story and the 
verses relating to it had been popular among the people and 
have come down to us mostly through the oral tradition. Their 
scribed form is a later development to preserve them. It is 
natural, therefore, that regignal thematic differences and varia- 
tions in the verses are found. Jethwa-Ojali, Ndagji-Nagmati, 
Seni-Vijanand, Binjha-Sorath, * Jalal-Baibana, etc., are such 
stories. Many stray verses in the form of dohas and sorathas on 
these stories are available in different manuscripts. Among them, 
the dohas of Dhola Mari are older and more numerous, These 
dohas are also available in a consolidated form. The verses on 
these themes are spontaneous expressions of love in many ways 
and in various situations. They do not necessarily narrate a 
coherent story as such, only glimpses of the episodes are evi- 
dent at times. The theme is mostly supplied either by the pre- 
valent tales in prose or prose mixed with verse or by oral 
tradition. Since the feelings expressed are universal and the 
style and form similar, many popular verses have intermixed 
in more than one tale with slight variation. Without authentic 
manuscripts, it is often difficult to: identify and relate.such 
verses to particular tales. Similarly, the stories must have origi- 
nated from some sort of actual happenings and might have 
been modified or magnified by the people. It is not possible, on 
the basis of available material, to judge the historicity of the 
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characters, their times and deeds. A research in their historicity 
is generally a futile attempt. In the same way, the name of the 
original composer has often been lost due to frequent re-work- 
ing they have received at the hands of successive generations 
On account of their universal appeal, common basic emotions, 
simplicity of expression, and flow of language and style, what 
was said by one was soon assimilated and generalized by 
others. Out of hundreds of such tales, basic truth is revealed 
only in a few. What is significant in them is the genuineness of 
love and its profundity. They have sprung from the natural 
emotional human experiences and have, therefore, survived to 
this day and shall continue to live till love lives. 

Betrayal, cruelty, ingratitude, social, religious and economic 
hindrances, maladjustments and domestic strifes figure in one 
way or the other in the stories. Fatalism and use of popular 
poetic usages are common to all stories There is no revolt 
against the established traditions; and the lovers either yield to 
them or seek help to overcome them. Lovers in despair estab- 
lish affinity with birds, trees, clouds and other objects of 
nature. The stories pose problems of human relationships, 
social norms, behaviour and individual actions in love. The 
verses depict that man is desolate for want of love and that love 
knows no distinction of caste, creed or status. 

We have already mentioned that the tales of Madhavanal- 
Kamkandala and Dhola-Mara were very popular during the 
Medieval Period. Many popular poems were written on these 
themes. 

Ganpati K4yasth, son of Narasa, composed Mdadhavdanal 
Kamkardala Prabandh, in epic style in 1527, It is divided into 
8 angas (parts) consisting of 2565 dohas (dogdhaks). The tale 
of Madhavanal and Kamkandala is linked with the Vikram 
cycle of stories of love and romance. The story of this poem, in 
brief, is as follows. Madhav, a brahmin ‘as handsome as the god 
of love’, lived in Puspawati, where Govindcandra ruled. His 
principal queen, Rudra Mahadevi, solicited Madhav’s love in 
vain. The angry queen had him exiled. Madhav went to Ruk- 
mafigadpuri where all the young women of the town fell in love 
with him. The men beseeched King Raycafid to get rid of 
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Madhav. In order to test the intensity of the fascination exer- 
cised by Madhav, Raycand brought him before his queens, 
Then finding him a danger to his own domestic peace, the King 
banished him. Wandering about, Madhav came to Kamawati 
and due to his artistic skill and talent got a respectable place 
in the court of its King, Kamsen. There Kamkafdala, a 
courtesan was dancing. A black-bee rested on her dress and 
bit her breast, but she continued the performance undisturbed. 
Only Madhav could notice this and he presented to her the 
very betel-leaf which was given to him by the King as a mark 
of honour. This annoyed the King, who ordered him to leave 
the city. While leaving the city, Kamkatidala requested him to 
stay with her for a night and he did so. Both fell in deep love, 
Madhav went to Ujjain and there he wrote in verses his agony 
of ‘virah’ on the walls of the temple of Mahakal. King Vikra- 
maditya, the reliever of distress of the people, read the verses 
and traced out Madhav, its writer, with the help of an old 
courtesan. Knowing Madhav’s love for Kamkandala, Vikram 
called upon King Kamsen _to facilitate the union of the two 
lovers and, on Kamsen’s refuSal, marched on the city. To test . 
the strength of Kamkandala’s*love, Vikram first tried in vain 
to win her over for himself and then conveyed to her the false 
information of Madhav’s death. She fell dead on hearing this 
falsehood. Vikram returned and practised a similar ruse on 
Madhav by telling him that Kamkandala was dead. Madhav 
too died. King Vikram was mortified to think that he had been 
instrumental in causing the death of these lovers, one of whom 
was a brahmin and the other a damsel of divine beauty. His 
ghost friend Vaital came to his rescue and restored both the 
lovers to life. Vikram had them married and the couple lived 
happily thereafter. 

The poem is significant from several points of view. Instead 
of invoking Saraswati or Gane, as was usual with poets, Gan- 
pati Kayasth hails Kamdev, the god of Love and Beauty in the 
mangalacaran. Expression of grief due to separation from the 
beloved has a style of its own inasmuch as it has been done in 
the regulated style of a barah masa. The third notable point 
is that in other such poems the beauty of the heroine alone is 
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described. In this poem, the charms and beauty of both the 
heroine and hero have been described at length. Description of 
both the aspects of sragar, sanyog and viyog, is another feature 
of the book. The sixth anga dealing with Kamkandali’s agony 
of separation is remarkable. The love between the hero and the 
heroine is an ideal one. The samasya-prahelikds have been in- 
troduced at three places as teasers of the intellect of the hero 
and the heroine. They cover about 200 verses and are a 
pastime, besides being tests of iatellect. It was a literary feature 
of the time. The poem contains ample material about the domes- 
tic chores, social customs and traditions, religious beliefs, 
courts, pranks of courtiers and the urban life. The poet has also 
given in brief stories of the previous births of Madhav and 
Kamkandala. The language of the poem is Maru-Gurjar. 

This theme attracted many other poets. There were two 
main reasons for this. Firstly, the tradition and the story in- 
clude familiar erotic feelings of the lovers in their separation as 
well as in union. Secondly, the linking of the story to the fami- 
liar hero of medieval anecdotes, namely the great Vikrama- 
ditya. 

Mddhavanal Kamkardala Caupai by Kuégal Labh, a Jain 
poet, is another significant work on this theme. Kusal Labh 
composed the poem in 1559 to satisfy the curiosity of his stu- 
dent, crown-prince Har Raj of Jaisalmer. It consists of 662 
verses, mostly caupais, in easy Rajasthani, including some 
Sanskrit Slokas and Prakrit gahas. About four dozen verses, 
with small variations, are common to this poem and Dhola 
Mara. It remains, however, to be decided to which of these two 
poems do these verses really belong. The story follows the tale 
given in Ganpati’s Prabaridh but KuSal Labh displays origi- 
nality in giving different stories about the earlier lives of the 
lovers. 

Yet another notable poem on the theme is Damodar’s 
Madhavanal Katha in 793 dohas. The poem appears to have 
been composed sometime during the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury. As in Kugal Labh’s poem, the poet has quoted Sanskrit 
§lokas and Prakrit gahas. Some dohas from other popular 
poems, such as Dhol@ Mara, Binjha Sorath, Bhim’s Sadayvatsa 
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Vir Prabardh have also been adopted with minor variations. In 
order to show the intensity of Madhav’s charms, a new inci- 
dent has been added by Damodar. This is about the miscarri- 
age of the wife of a minister, Manavegi, when she sees Madhav. 
But for this, the poet follows Ganpati and Kugal Labh. 

All the three poems are mature literary creations, depicting 
various emotions of love in a very natural and humorous 
way. . 

Dholaé Mara rad Dahd, one of the most well-known and 
legendary Rajasthani poems, was composed sometime during 
the middle of the 15th century by some unknown poet. The 
story of the poem is well known and quite simple. What is 
remarkable is that, through a simple story, the intense and 
manifold emotions of love have been expressed in a clear and 
homely style. It is primarily an emotional poem wherein the 
‘virah’ theme dominates. The messages of virah by Marawani to 
Dhola through human agency of Dhadhis and through the 
messengers of nature, such as clouds and birds, convey not only 
the feelings of the departed Jove but also the physical throb of 
it. It is essentially human and has, therefore, a universal appeal. 
The poem is unique among ‘love poems, and is rich in local 
colour. 

Due to popularity of the theme, many poetic versions and 
recensions are found, among which, the Dihd, we are present- 
ly discussing, and the doha-caupai version of Kusal Labh are 
more popular. The Diahd version published by the Nagari Pra- 
carini Sabha, Varanasi, consisting of 674 verses, though a good 
attempt, requires re-editing, as many verses preserved in manus- 
cripts of different traditions have been included without any 
textual scrutiny. Such verses are sometimes contrary to each 
other in contents. The style and the word-forms have been 
changed arbitrarily. Many of its verses, with slight variations, 
also occur in other poems, such as Madhavanal Kamkandala 

Cuupai of KuSal Labh and Kabir’s sakhis (given in Kabir 
Granthavali, published by Nagari Pracarini Sabha), for which 
no explanation has been given. : 

With minor variations the story of Dhola-Mari: is also 
popular jn the neighbouring regions of Rajasthan. 
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Marawani tells the cloud: 


The lightning is light and shallow, it dazzles and frightens 
me, the lonely one. O cloud! You are full of kindly mois- 
ture. Your thunder should, therefore, be soft and caressing, 
to comfort me in my agony. 


Marawani tells the Dhadhis: 


A message in the mouth of an effective messenger can do 
wonders, It can communicate not only the words of the 
beloved but can paint in words her tearful image too. 


The poet gives a picture of Marawani while she hands over 
her message of love to the traveller bound for Dhola’s land: 


With a body full of agony the beloved entrusts her mes- 
sage to her traveller. While she, with her eyes downcast, 
traces lines on the ground with her toes, the tears flowing 
from the heart through her eyes tell him the whole 
message. 


Marawani says: 


My love grows in my heart like a tree. The separation 
makes it shed its leaves and the memory of love sprouts new 
leaves. This process of daily shedding and sprouting gives 
me new pains everyday. 


Is there no parchment in the hero’s land to write a mes- 
sage on or is there no ink or pen? What am I to do without 
a message from my love? 


The Dhadhi says: 
The lightning shines a hundred yojans beyond the seas. 


hola stays in all comfort at Narwar, while his beloved 
Marawani pines for him in the lanes of Pagal. 
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Bisii Caran describes Mrawani’s beauty: 


These mortal eyes have never seen another beauty like 
that of Mara. Her face gives a light illusion of the morning 
sun. 


Dhola Marawani Caupai by Kugal Labh retells the legend 
with certain variations. The marriage cf Maria's parents, Raja 
Pingat and Uma Dewadi, is given ina prologue. This is an 
independent tale and reminds us of narrative poems of the 
Caran style in, which genealogical accounts are given. The poet 
has introduced thematic links to make the main story more 
comprehensive and intelligible. He has given prior indications 
about the future course of the tale. His admission that Dhola- 
Mari legend and the dohds were traditionally current, that he 
had included them in his Caupat and added his own verses, 
provides us a positive clue that in 1550, the time of composi- 
tion of this Caupai, the dohas and the legend were very. popular 
in the North-Western regions of Rajasthan. 

The available manuscript of Buddhi Rasau by Jalha is dated 
1647 (v.s. 1704) and appears to be a copy of some manuscript 
written earlier. There is a difference of three verses in number- 
ing. After verse number 63, the next number given is 67 which 
is serially followed till the end. Thus, instead of a total of 140 
verses, as has been mentioned by some scholars, the number is 
137, It may be concluded that the poem might have been com- 
posed sometime in the latter half of the 16th century, if not 
earlier. Curiously enough, Jalha or Jalhan was also the name 
of the son of the poet Cand Vardayi (the reputed author of 
Prthvirdj Rdasau.). This led some scholars to believe that the 
author of Buddhi Radsau and Cand Vardayi's son were identical. 
It has also been maintained that the former was a Jain poet. 
Both these speculations have no factual basis at all and are 
untenable. ; 2 

The story of Buddhi Rasau which appears to be imaginary 

is briefly as follows: A young prince of Campawati goes to an- 
other country taking with him immense wealth and happens to 
stay with a young and beautiful courtesan named Jaladhi 
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Tarangini (Putti) for several days. Putti fell in love with him 
and started regarding the prince as her husband. The prince 
went back with a promise to return in the coming spring. 
Henceforth Putti accepted the modest and faithful ways of a 
married woman. Atta, another courtesan, wise and old, tried to 
persuade her to continue the usual courtesan’s life of secking 
wealth. But Putti disregarded her suggestions and remained 
firm in her fidelity. The prince came back and they lived to- 
gether happily ever afterwards. 

The main part of the poem consists of a dialogue between 
the two courtesans, young and old, as is also clear from the 
colophon of the manuscript. Victory of love over worldly wis- 
dom is the real theme of the dialogue. 


Atta says: ‘O love lorn beauty, see my face carrying the 
traces of age. Youth is transitory, collect wealth as long as 
it lasts, O deer-eyed one!” 


Putti replies: ‘Talk not of the maddening wealth, O 
mother! My heart is mad with love. I stand in the shadow 
of my dear one’s love and his affection, which covers me 
like a chatra.’ 


The plot is simple and the dialogues are sharp, brief, to the 
point, and effective. The poem is also important from the point 
of view of language, which is Rajasthani with slight impact of 
Apabhraméa and mixture of Braj. 

Lakhamsen Padumawati Caupai was composed in 1459 in 
easy Rajasthani by Damo. It consists of 300 verses, mainly 
doha and caupai, divided into three parts. There are also a few 
Sanskrit slokas and Prakrit gahas. 

The story is a mixture of miracles, romance and valour. The 
poet appears to be influenced by the Jain religion, since the 
hero Lakhamsen considers it impious to dine after sunset. The 
poem is significant not so much from the point of view of poetic 
beauty as there is hardly any depiction of love affairs, erotic 
emotions or heroic actions, as for its record of socio-religious 
beliefs and antiquity of language. Chance, coincidence and 
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miracles punctuate the narrative. Description of the physical 
beauty of the hero and the heroine is only traditional. The story 
is dotted with maxims which crystallize the consequences of the 
past events. Three couplets are cited: 


There are very few persons who realise other peoples’ pains 
and are happy in their pleasures. Rare also are those who 
are ready to take upon themselves the tasks of others. 


Most men are those who revel in other peoples’ troubles 
and are unhappy in their pleasures, and hide themselves 
when called upon to fight for their causes. 


Lions, falcons and brave people rise every time from their 
fall, while elephants, sheep, women’s breasts and the co- 
wardly persons cannot rise once they have fallen. 


The available verses regarding the story of Jethwa-Ojali, 
about a hundred in number, kaown as Jethwai ra Sorathé (or 
doha) ate addressed by Ujali to her lover Jethwa. They do not 
tell the story. The story and some of the verses, have come down 
to us through oral tradition. A Gujarati version, with slight 
linguistic difference, is equally popular in Gujarat. These 
sorathas are found scattered in various manuscripts dating from 
the 17th century onwards. The original sorathas might have 
been composed around 1500. The story in brief is as follows: 

Prince Jethwa, of the capital city Dhimali, went hunting. 
While on his saddle, he lost consciousness due to the fury of 
rain and storm. The steed took him to the hut of a Caran, 
Amara by name. Amara and his young daughter Ujali tried 
their best to revive him. Amara, being a poor man, did not have 
enough covering to provide warmth to Jethwa’s body. He, 
therefore, thought of asking his young daughter to hold Jethwa 
in the warmth of her naked embrace. He told the daughter that 
if the unconscious young man happened to be of the same caste 
as theirs, he would give her in marriage to him UOjali did as she 
was bid and succeeded in restoring consciousness to Jethwa, 
Jethwa assured Ujali that he would marry her. Their chance- 
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union in distress turned into deep love. But, on learning that 
Ojali was a Caran girl, Jethwa was perplexed, because tradi- 
tionally marriage between a Rajpit and a Caran was prohibit- 
ed. Feeling bound by this custom, Jethwa gave up the idea of 
marrying Ujali and stayed back in the palace. Gjali could not 
meet him thereafter. 

The verses spoken by Ujali delineate her virah in many 
ways, imploring Jethwa to accept the call of love and mect 
her. There are fine expressions of love, lingering grief, agony of 
separation, persuasion, prayer and eager expectation of reunion. 
The disappointment born of limitations of womanhood and 
apprehensions of a futile existence of continued separation are 
intensely portrayed. Ojali addresses Jethwa: 


How to live without you? Even the deer of the forest would 
not care to live when the bond is broken! 


How shall the dirty water of a petty pond satisfy one 
who has drunk deep at Mansarowar? ; 


The high is beyond reach, the low is unacceptable, Mine 
is a life wasted in this devastating dilemma. 


I failed to find the real temple of the deity and wasted life 
worshipping at an empty temple. 


All the waters are one, so are all human beings. Forget 
the differences my dear and come, O my suitor, like a rain- 


ing cloud to quench my thirst of love. 


Pouring clouds surround the earth and shower it lavishly. 
What luck! Not a drop of it is meant for me! 


You have charmed me with the music of love from the 
strings of your vind. Look at me, I value your sweet traits 
and do not bother about your caste. 


About 80 scattered verses on the story of Seni-Vijanand, 
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available in different manuscripts, seem to have been written in 
the 18th century and thereafter. Initially, the verses might have 
been composed in the 16th century. The story is as follows: 

Vijanand, a poor Caran, was very proficient in playing on 
vind. Seni, young daughter of a wealthy Caran, Veda, used to 
listen to his vina. Gradually both of them fell in love. Vijanand 
asked for Seni’s hand in marriage, but Veda agreed to give 
Seni in marriage only on condition that Vijanand should bring 
Veda within one year, 101 buffaloes bearing moon-like white 
spots all over their black bodies. Vijanand could not fulfil the 
condition within the stipulated period. Seni had taken a vow 
to marry Vijinand and none else. When Vija did not appear at 
the end of the stipulated time, Seni’s disappointment took her 
to the Himalayas. She decided to freeze herself to death in the 
snows of the Himalayas. Vija returned, and, on learning about 
Seni's Himalayan destination, pursued her. When Vija reached 
the Himalayas, he found Seni on the point of death. He tried 
to persuade her to return but she couldn’t. However, she 
requested Vija to play vina til*she breathed her last. Vija did 
so and saw her die. Vija went mad and died soon after. 

Seni’s dedicated and deep love for Vija has been depicted 
with intensity and pathos. Everything is useless to Seni without 
Vija’s love. She longs to be anything, provided she could be of 
service to her lover. Seni says: ; 


Of what use are these soft red arms Of mine, decorated with 
red bangles, if they can not be thrown round the neck of 
Vinjha. 


A whole year has gone round and the rain clouds have 
returned giving a greenish glow to the earth. Only Seni 
looks dried up since Vijanand has not returned. 


O Lord! that I were a bawadi (step-well) on the desert- 
way through which Vija passes, so that he would put one 
foot on the step of that well to wash his apparel. 


O Lord! that I were a nim (margosa) tree on Vijas’s path 
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so that he would graze his camel under its cool shade. 


Seni entrusts a message to the Himalayas for communication 
to Vijanand, ‘O Vijanand! be dead Seni’s guest on the bank of 
a Himalayan lake.’ 

Seeing herself sinking every moment, she says in despair to 
Vijanaad who has arrived, ‘Nearly the whole of my body has 
frozen. It is now impossible for me to go back with you. O 
Vijanaid! you have to return disappointed.” 

The traditional oral version of the story of Nagji-Nagwanti 
(Nagmati) has some thematic variations. Such variations are 
also found in the available texts in various manuscripts. Its 
scattered verses, about 50 in number, are available in manus- 
cripts scribed in the 18th century and thereafter. The original 
composition of some of them may date back to the 16th cen- 
tury. In some verses, the name of the heroine is given as 
Sugana. The gist of the story is as follows: 

Nagji fell in love with Nagmati. Nagji’s elder brother's wife 
arranged their marriage in secret. Due to ignorance of this 
marriage, Nagmati's father performed her marriage with an- 
other man to whom she was earlier betrothed. Soon after, 
Nagji came to meet Nagmati and was greatly grieved to find 
her married to another person. He left Nagmati and committed 
suicide. Nagmati came in search of Nagji and found him dead. 
Then she left with her husband for the village of her in-laws. 
The road passed by the Smagan, where Nagji’s body was burn- 
ing. Nagmati could not contain her grief, got down from the 
cart and threw herself on the funeral pyre of Nagji and burnt 
herself. 

The charm of the poem lies in the portrayal of the disap- 
pointment which Nagmati experienced on discovering the dead 
body of Nagji, her real husband, and in the description of her 
tearful grief on finding that her lover and lord had preferred 
death to separation from her. 


As Nagmati goes after Nagji thinking he has gone away in 
anger, she says: 
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Be as usurious as a Banjara in your extraction of love from 
me, but O my Jove! don’t break your custom with me! 


O Nagji! You are not answering my repeated calls. Re- 
member my love! You will later have to make entreaties for 
my response. 


Standing by the funeral pyre of Nagji, she says: 


O Nagji! the love of early youth may become dormant but 
cannot disappear, like the betel creeper which may not yield 
flowers but does not cease to flourish. 


The available earliest manuscript containing 41 verses relat- 
ing to the story of Binjha-Sorath is dated 1661. About another 
75 verses are found in various other manuscripts. The original 
composition might have been in the early 16th century, It 
appears from some old dohas that the actual name of the 
heroine Sorath was Sonal: ‘Rjv Khefgar saw Sonal and Binjha 
in embrace. He controlled his anger and covered the two with 
a cloth’. : 

There are different versions of the tale. The popular Rajas- 
thani version is as under: 

Sorath, a beautiful young lady, was first married to a weal- 
thy nomad Raja Rir. He was invited for gambling by Rav 
Khengar of Girnar. The Rav, already charmed by Sorath’s 
beauty, wanted to obtain her. Rir lost everything in gambling 
including his wife Sorath. Binjha, a relation of Khengar, him- 
self fell in love with Sorath while bringing her to the Rav’s 
palace. He used to meet Sorath secretly. Once Khengar dis- 
covered them and consequently banished Binjha. Binjha sought 
the help of the Nawab of Patan. Khengar was killed in the 
battle, but Binjha failed to get Sorath, for she was taken away 
by the Nawab. Binjha could not live without Sorath and died. 
Sorath, however, managed to come to the funeral of her lover 
Binjha and there gave up her own life in the hope of meeting 
him in the next life. 

In the verses Sorath’s longings for her lover, her emotions 
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of love and grief and sentiments of pathos have been expressed 
in a straightforward manner. The poet has drawn a charming 
picture of Sorath’s beauty. 


Sorath descended from her palace in the fort. The anklets 
on her feet produced sweet music. and her footsteps made 
the fort of Girnar and its kafgiras (battlements) tremble with 
emotion. 


O Sorath! a beauty with well-dressed hair, do not look 
towards the moon, lest the moon fall unconscious and the 
twilight turn into darkness, 


Sorath yearns for Binjha: 


I met Binjha in the corridor and hungered for his em- 
brace. O Binjha! my dear one, I may be a queen for anybody 
else, for you 1 am the dust of your feet. 


About 110 dohas relating to the story of Jalal-Babana are 
available. These were probably composed during the latter 
half of the 16th and the early 17th century. The story, in brief, 
is as under: 

Gahni, the sister of King Mrgatamayaci of Thatta Bhakhar, 
was married to Kulanahasib, the King of Balakh, with his 
capital at Gajanipur. After the death of Kulanahasib, due to 
the rebellion of the jagirdars at the capital, Gahni came to 
Thatta Bhakhar with her two sons, of whom Jalal became the 
favourite of King Mrgatamayaci. Bhanwar, the King of Sindh 
Samudra, had two daughters, Mimana and Babana. Bhanwar 
wanted to give Mimana in marriage to Mrgatamayaci and 
Buabané to Jalal. But Mrgatamayaci himself wanted to marry 
Babana, the betrothed of Jalal and had his wish fulfilled by 
bribing the Kazi. Jalal was thus married to Mimana. As luck 
would have it, Bibana became Jalal’s maternal aunt, instead of 
wife. But their love became even more profound thereafter. 
Though they often met secretly, the two could not come to- 
gether and died of grief. 
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In the oral tradition the tale thus sung is tragic but in the 
written form Jalal and Bibana are restored back to life from 
the grave by Siv and Parwati. This is a later variation to give a 
happy ending to the story. This incident of Siv and Parwati 
conferring new life on Muslim lovers indicates the mutual 
respect of both the communities in those times. In the written 
form the treatment of love is a little different from the other 
love stories. Here the love begins with physical attraction, and 
leads to amorous dalliance and sexual fulfilment. Then love 
becomes the only factor deciding their life and death. Both the 
aspects of Srigdr, sanyog and viyog, have been treated with 
unusual frankness. There are occasional touches of pathos, too. 
In the traditional oral version there is no supernatural element 
in the story. The lovers submit to the fate. 

Jalal says: 

I have pledged my life and soul to my dear one. If I live, 

I have the pleasure to meet her. If I die (in battle), I reach 

the high heavens. 5 


Bibana says: * 


No letter could express my boundless love for my beloved. 
My love is as vast as an ocean. The dimensions of a letter 
are but a small pitcher to fill it in! 


Let none catch the infection of love which is like a secret 
enemy. It burns the beautiful body without visible flame and 
smoke. 


My body lies at home, and my soul flies to the beloved. 
My heart burns with anxiety. O far off dear! You are like a 
flower which seems to blossom without a creeper. 


When Jalal, takes leave of Bubana after a meeting, she 
says: 


My tongue refuses to tell you ‘go’! But my heart wishes 
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you well, wherever you be. All joy forsakes me when you 
are away. My pleasure returns only with your coming. 


Prosopy, RHETORIC AND LEXICON 


Many books on prosody have been written in Rajasthani. 
Some of them also include rhetoric and lexicon. 

The earliest available book on prosody is Pingo! Siromani, 
said to be the work of the Jain poet Kugal Labh already men- 
tioned. 

Hari Pingal Prabatidh was composed in 1664 by Caran 
Jogidads Kunariya (1613-1683 approx.) at the instance of his 
patron Maharawat Harisinha (1628-1673) of Pratapgarh. It is 
divided into three chapters. The first deals with Kavyo prayojan, 
guru, laghu, gan, explanation of prastar, namcs and laksan 
(characteristics) of matrik metres, ‘kavya dos’ (poetic flaws) 
etc. The second chapter explains varnik (syllabic) metres. their 
types and laksan. After dealing with dandak metre, 22 types of 
Dingal gits are explained. The third chapter describes the 
genealogy, attributes, and deeds of Harisinha and his battle 
with the Pathans. The book is named after Harisinha. Jogidas 
was a good poet. His Dingal git on Shivaji Maratha is in- 
spiring. 

Pingal Prakas, Lakhpat Pingal and Hamir Nam Mala are by 
Caran Hamirdan Ratant (first half of the 18th century). Piigal 
Prakas, composed in 1711, is divided into two parts dealing res- 
pectively with matrik and varnik (syllabic) metres. It deals with 
71 types of chappay, 23 of doha, and 26 of gatha, selecting 
iflustrations in praise of God. Lakhpat Pingal, divided into four 
chapters, explains various types of metres, 26 of gathas, 24 of 
Ditgal gits, ast pratyay etc. The gits are mostly in praise of 
Lakhpat, the poet’s patron. Hamir Nam Maid, consisting of 
311 verses, is a dictionary of synonyms, particularly of literary 
Rajasthani words. 

Raghunath Ripak Gitar ro, composed in 1806 by Manasaram 
(Mancch Kavi) (1770-1833), gained popularity due to its bre- 
vity, clarity and systematic treatment. Mancch was a favourite 
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poet of Maharaja Mansiaha of Jodhpur. The book is divided 
into 9 vilasas (cantos). The first two deal with topics such as 
Jaghu, guru, varn, gan, dagdhaksar, vayan sagai (alliteration),. 
kavya dos, ukti (statement) and its types, rasas and their laksan 
(characteristics) etc. The rest seven vilasas explain mainly 
72 types of Dingal gits, the prose styles, dawavait and vacanika, 
jatha (a special system of poetic composition), nisani and 
kundaliya metres, with their characteristics and illustrations. It 
is significant that the complete story of Lord Ram is given 
through examples in these seven vildsas. The illustrative part is 
charming narrafive poetry and is important in the tradition of 
Ram-poetry. Another poem of his Ghanerdv ki gazal has already 
been mentioned. ; 

Adha Kisana II wrote most of his works in the first half of 
the 19th century. His Raghuvar Jas Prakds, a laksan poetry com- 
posed in 1824, is another important treatise, divided into five 
parts. The first explains gan, dagdhaksar, laghu, guru, varnas 
etc. The second deals with 224 matrik metres, prose styles, 
including dawavait, vacanikf and citra-kavya pertaining to 
Diigal gits. The third deals with different types of chappay, 
and 117 syllabic metres. The fourth deals with 91 types of 
Dingal gits along with their essential features such as vayan 
sagai, ukti, jatha, dos, rules of composition etc. The Jast part 
explains 12 main types of nisani with their sub-divisions and 
kadakha, a ‘matrik’ metre. While dealing with these topics, the 
poet has exalted Lord Ram, and hence the title of the book. 
The explanations in poetry and prose are lucid. Elucidation of 
chappayas, gits, their essentials and nisani is the characteristic 
of this book. Kisana has also referred to other works on the 
subject, such as Lakhpat Pingal, Hari Pirigal, and Raghunath 
Riipak. 

Kisana was a favourite poet of Maharana Bhimsinha of 
Mewar, who granted him the village Sisoda. At the instance of 
the Maharana, he composed, in 1822, Bhim Vilds describing 
in detail the Maharana’s genealogy, life and polity. Besides 
being a good poem, it has historical significance. Kaviraja 
Syamaldas, in writing his Vir Vinod, has drawn upon Bhim 
Vilas. It is mustly in Piagal and as such is outside the purview 
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of this history. His stray Dingal gits on contemporaries such 
as Maharana Bhimsiaha, Maharaji Mansinha of Jodhpur, and 
Maharaja Balwantsinha of Ratlam are of historical signi- 
ficance. 

Udayram Ginga's Kavikul Bodh is also a notable book in 
this tradition. Divided into ten tarangas, it deals with guts, 
their types and jathds, armament and weapons, dialogue bel- 
ween Dingal and Piagal, ukti, ras, Awadhan Mala, Ekiksari 
Nam Mala and Anekarthi Nam Mala. The last three are lists 
of synonyms and mono-syllables. Udayrim has systematically 
explained 84 types of Dingal gits, 18 types of ukti, 21 types of 
jathas, etc. A resident of village Thabikada, Udayram was a 
contemporary of Maharaja Mansimha (1782-1843) of Jodhpur. 
He was a favourite poet of Raja Bharmal of Kacch-Bhuj and 
his son Desalji Il. He praises Desalji in his illustrations. 

Other important contributions in this field include Ripdip 
Pingal by Harikisan of Jodhpur, Chand Diwakar by Sindhayac 
Hardin of Mogada, Dirigal Kos by Kavirajaé Muraridan of 
Bundi, Ran Pingal (in 3 parts) by Diwin Ranchod Das of 
Rajkot, Pratyay Payodhar by Kaviya Hinglajdin of Sewapura, 
and Mahabharat Ripak by Saawaldan Asiya of Kadiyan. 
Dingal Kos is primarily a dictionary of synonyms but also deals 
with fifteen types of Dingal gits. Na@graj Diigal Kos is another 
dictionary of synonyms, 


PROSE 


From the point of view of antiquity, continuity, variety, 
extent and beauty, Rajasthani is rich in prose-writing. Prose 
may be divided into the following heads: (1) Religious, (2) 
Historical, (3) Creative, and (4) Miscellaneous, including trans- 
lations. 


Religious Prose 

Religious writings by the Jains, particularly inthe form of 
Balavbodh and Tabba are important. They are written to ex- 
plain the Sanskrit and Prakrit religious texts. 
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In Balavbodh the main point is elucidated. In order to 
make it intelligible to lay readers, popular contextual kathas 
(stories) are given. Such kathas are notable not only as aids to 
understanding but also occasionally provide examples of crea- 
tive prose. They provide material for study of linguistic deve- 
lopments. 

In Tabba mostly the word-meanings or literal translations 
are given. 

The early available specimens of prose writing are those of 
Jains. An Aradhand scribed on palm leaf in 1273 is the earliest 
specimen of prose. Navkar Vyakhydn (1301), Sarva Tirth Namas- 
kGr Stavan (1302), and Aticar (1312) are other such examples. 
These are short notes on religious matters and use technical 
terminology. . 

Examples of mature and fluent prose are available for the 
first time in Tarun Prabh Siri’s Sada@vasyak Balavbodh written in 
1354, Many contextual kathas given in it previde good exam- 
ples of creative prose. Hundreds of kathads were continuously 
written in this style in’ subsequent years up to the 19th 
century. . 

In 1421 Manikyacandra Siri wrote Prthvicandra Caritra 
(Vagvilas) in rhymed prose. It is a unique descriptive work. 
Though it tells the love-story of Raja Prthvicandra of Paithan- 
pur Patan and Ratnamanijari, the daughter of Raja Somdev of 
Ayodhya, its main object, as the name Vagvilds suggests, is a 
vivid and ornamental depiction of objects and surroundings. 
Lively descriptions of places, seasons, rivers, mountains, jungles, 
court, army, elephants, horses, battles, marriages, etc., have 
been given. Descriptions particularly of nature and seasons are 
given with minute details, selective similes and diction. This 
tradition has been enriched by many writers. Such descriptions 
under the titles Sabha Srigar and Varnak-Samuccaya (in 2 parts) 
have been published respectively by the Nagari Pracdrini Sabha 
and M.S. University, G.O.S., Baroda. : 

Jitmalji (Jayacdrya) (1803-1881), the fourth Acarya of 
Terapanth (Swetambar) sampraday, was probably the greatest 
katha writer of the 19th century. He wrote a large number of 
kathas. 
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Apart from religious prose writings, many historical and 
creative works were written during the first half of the [Sth 
century. Acaldads Khict ri Vacanikd, composed sometime bet- 
ween 1430 and 1435, is a pioneer work in this respect. It contains 
passages of charming rhymed prose. We have already referred 
to it. 


Historical Prose 

Jain chronicles of sects, gacchas, Acaryas, caste or family, 
etc., are important for history but the literary element is negli- 
gible in them. This is also true of works other than Jain 
works. 

Historical and heroic prose has been written in abundance. 
It is important from the point of view of history, culture and 
literature, and is available in various forms such as (1) Vansa- 
wali, (2) Pidhiyawali, (3) Pattawali, (4) Khyat, (5) Vat or Bat, 
(6) Vigat, (7) Hakigat, (8) Hal, (9) Vacanika, and (10) Dawavait. 
The first three are genealogical in nature. Khyat is history and 
includes Vansawali. Generally it consists of connected narra- 
tives and descriptions. Vat means a story and provides descrip- 
tion or short history of some person, event, community, context 
etc. Vigat gives an account of any place, object etc. Marwad ra 
Parganai ri Vigat by Muhnot Nainsi (1610-1670) (published in 
3 parts) is a landmark in this field. It isa survey and gazetteer 
of the Marwad State. Hakigat and Hal (Sarkhala Dahiyan 
sii Jangla liyo tairo Hal, Patsah Orangzeb ri Hakigat, etc.) 
give an elaborate description of an event or context. Vacanika 
and Dawavait consist of verses and passages of rhymed prose. 
Acaldas Khici ri Vacanika by Gadan Sivdas, Vacanika Rathaud 
Ratansinghji Mahesddsaut ri by Khidiya Jagga and Maiaji ri 
Vacanika by Jay Cand Jati are well known. Dawdvait Narsirigh 
Das Gaud ki by Bhat Malidas, Maharaja Ajitsinghji ki Dawavait 
by Dwarkadas Dadhwadiya, and Maharaj Ratansinghji ki Dawa- 
vait by Siidhayac Dayaldas are some notable Dawavaits. Some- 
times it is difficult to make aclear distinction between Khyat, 
Vat and even Vaiéawal!. These are all either descriptive, narra- 
tive or informative. Lively and touching descriptions are some- 
times found in such works. 
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The earliest available Khyat is Rathodan ri Vahsdwali Sihaiji 
sin Kalydnmalji taii composed around 1573 by an anonymous 
author. Though named Vansdwali (genealogy) it is in fact a 
khyat. From the time of Akbar, the system of writing khyat be- 
came popular, Almost all the kings, even Jagirdars and 
Thakurs, had their khyats prepared. Individual efforts were also 
made in this respect. The khyats of Muhnot Nainsi (1610- 
1670), Asiya Bankidas (1781-1833) and Sindhayac Dayaldas 
(1798-1891) are well known and popular. All these, particularly 
the first and the third, are significant contributions to history, 
culture and literature. The khyats of Nainsi and Daydldas are 
good examples*of standard, fluent, and sometimes creative 
Rajasthani prose, and provide very useful information about 
many poets, and specimens of known and unknown poems. The 
antiquity of Badar Dhadhi’s Nisdnis (Virmdyan), and times of 
earlier Caran poets, such as Gadan Pasayat, Khidiya Canan and 
others, are established or corroborated by Nainsi’s Khydt. His 
M4arwad rd Parganan ri Vigat is equally important in this res- 
pect. Nainsi’s Khydt is a repository of medieval Rajput and 
Rajasthan history: Bankidas’s Khyar consists of stray and short 
notes on numerous historical and-other topics. Like Nainsi’s, — 
the Khyat by Dayaldas is important. It deals with the history of 
the Rathores, particularly of the Bikaner family. His two other 
books, Des Darpan and Aryakhydn Kalpadrum are also notable 
contributions to history. 

Another important historical work is Dalpat Vilas, compos- 
ed by an anonymous author around 1600, about the early life 
of Dalpatsinha (1564-1613), the son of Raja Raysinha of 
Bikaner. There are other relevant narratives also in it and it 
provides interesting glimpses of the Mughal court. The avail- 
able manuscript is incomplete, ‘‘otherwise it might have rivalled 
in utility as well as in interest much better known histories like 
the Akbar Nama, the Muntakhab-ul-tawaikh and the Tabdagat- 
i-Akbari. It helps to correct many mistakes of the writers on 
Mughal history.”’! It is also important from the literary point 
of view as it depicts, on the basis of personal knowledge, the 


1Dashrath Sharma, ed., Dayaldas ri Khydt, (Pt. 11), Intr. pp. 5-6. 
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life of a contemporary historical character. It is a good example 
of mature Rajasthani prose of the 16th century. 


Creative Prose 

Vag Vilds and Acaldds Khict ri Vacanikd, already mention- 
ed, are the earliest examples of creative prose. Both are in vaca 
nika style. 

The Vat or Bat literature ranks high in this field. Vals are 
meant for actual story-telling in a particular style. There exist- 
ed a sort of personal touch betweeen the talker and the 
listeners. The ‘hankdra’ or to utter ‘han’ to express assent was 
essential from one of the listeners. Their main purpose was 
pastime but they also abound in knowledge. They are portraits 
of individual characters (Har Raj rai Nainan si Var, Maharaj 
Padamsitigh ri Vat, Hardas Uhad ri Vat, etc.), descriptions of 
community or assemblage (Bhajiyai ri Var, Butidclan :i Vat, 
Sancaur rai Cahuvanan ri Vat, etc.) and description or narra- 
tion of events, places and situations (Rav Bikai Bikaner Basayo 
Tai Samai ri Vat, Narwad Sattéwat Supiydrde Layau Tai Samai 
ri Vat, etc.). The vats are to be fully enjoyed in their environ- 
mental entirety, such as the skill of the talker, the style, curi- 
osity of the listener and the time. Much of their charm is 
lost in reading. Mostly the vats have come from oral tradi- 
tions, from generation to generation. In order to keep the 
tradition alive the vats came to be written in the 17th century 
and onwards. Their antiquity and authorship is not known. In 
fact, they belong to folk-literature and have been changing 
with the march of time. Hundreds of vats of all sorts and sizes 
are available in various manuscripts. Some major vats, such as 
Kunwarst Sankhalo, Rahab Sahab, and Bat Bagsiram Prohit 
Hiran ki, and many minor ones, have been published. 

Certain vats bave been composed by known individuals in 
the traditional form and style. Vyas Bhawdnidas’s Raja Bhoj 
ri Pahdarvin Vidya ri Bat, Maharaja Bahadursinha’s Rawat 
Pratapsingh Mhokamsingh Harisinghot ri Vat, Krparam Vansur’s 
Saguna Satrasal ri Bat, and Caran Narbad’s Raja Risala ri 
Varta are such vats, Vats, Dingal gits and dohads are available 
in profusion. 
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The themes of the vats are heroism (Kutiwar Ranmal ri Vat, 
Raja Narsitgh ri Vat, Raja Bhim ri Vat, etc.), love (Dhola Mari, 
Jalal Bibana, Mamal Mahendra, etc.), humour (Cyar Markhan 
ri Vat, Khuddy Bawali ri Vat, Phophanand ri Vat, Popanbdi ri 
Vat, etc.), niti (ethics) (Godawari Tir rai Jogi ri Vat, Bandhi 
Buhari ri Vat, Akal ri Vat, etc.), curiosity (Mandhata ri Vat, 
Jijt Dabhi ri Vat, Mandansi Kampawat ri Vat, etc.,) and nirved 
(detachment) (Rawal Mallindth Panth Men Ayau Tai ri Vat, 
Ramde Tutwar ri Vt, etc.). 


The plots of the vats are either (1) historical, (2) semi- « 


historical or (3) imaginary. The first deals with genealogies, and 
historical characters or events in detail. Mohilan ri Vat and 
Rav Jodhai rai Betan ri Vat are such vats. In the second type, 
the character or event is historical but set in imaginary inci- 
dents and descriptions. Such vats are interesting and appealing, 
and are important from the point of view of literary art. The 
third type includes vats about imaginary characters and events. 
The supernatural element is comparatively more frequent and 
conspicuous. Even birds and beasts are ascribed human quali- 
ties. Raja Bhoj ar Khaparai Cor ri Vat, and Sahakar ri Vat are 
such vats. . 

The style of a vat is interesting. This is narrative (Palak 
Dariyday ri Vat), descriptive (Khici Garigev Nimbawat ro Beporo), 
contemplative (Jasnath Jat ri Vat, Magh Pitdat, Raja Bhoj ar 

‘“Dokart ri Vat, etc.,) or sentimental (Jaitasi Udawat ri Vat, 
Pithvai Caran ri Vat, Raja Bhim ri Vat, etc.). 

Certain vats are excellent literary compositions, for their 
brevity, selective diction, vivid description, suggestiveness and 
depth of emotion, the type of which is rarely found in modern 
literature. Vinjhrai Ahir ri Vat is one such example. A village 
girl goes to meet her lover at night and innocently addresses 
him as ‘vira’ (brother). Soon after, the meaning and sanctity 
of the word come to her mind and, suppressing all desire, she 
returns. . : 

Many stories, illustrative of proverbs or sayings, or ‘proverb- 
based stories’ are a unique feature of the vat literature, Such 
stories provide interesting clues to the origin of many proverbs 
or sayings. Hundreds of -such stories have been published, A 
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few examples are stories relating to Madr Kai dgai bhit bhdgai, 
Agai sai pacha bhala, Mujrai kd marya mardn han, Beh ki 
ghalya nd talai, Adami Koni Kamavai ddami ko din khamavai, 
Tin vesyG main bhaiid, Ram kai ghar der hai andher Koni, Bat 
bhali din pddharé, Sampat hai jathai lichmi hai, Tar war ko chay 
bharjyavai jibh ko ghav koni bharai, and Gaddit kai bafiai.' 

Though the katha is a synonym to vat, it primarily deals 
with the religious and mythological topics. Kathis, smaller, 
such as Vaisakh Mahatam ri Katha, and Kajali Tij ri Katha, and 
larger, such as Ram Katha, are available in abundance, particu- 
larly the former. 

The language of the vats is mostly Rajasthani and Raja- 
sthani mixed with Khadi Boli and Urdu (Bahlima ri Vat, Rahab 
Sahab, etc.,) and that of katha is Rajasthani and Rajasthani 
mixed with Braj. 


Miscellaneous 

Good examples of prose are found in various records, 
letters, inscriptions, recollections and reminiscences. 

Rajasthani versions of Vaital Pancvinstika and other such 
story books are available. Deidan Naita’s Vaitdl Paccisi is one 
such example. 


1, One would very much like to translate these proverbs. Students of 
literature.J iowever, know that proverbs are untranslatable due to 
special use of words and play upon their cultural connotation. 
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Folk Literature 


The folk literature of Rajasthan is so rich, varied and lively 
that a separate book is necessary to bring out its beauty and 
importance. In this history only a broad outline is possible, It 
may be divided under the following heads: (1) Folk-songs or 
Lok Git, (2) Ballads or Lok Gatpa, (3) Folk-tales or Lok Katha, 
(4) Folk-plays or Lok Natya, and (5) Lok Subhasit, including 
proverbs, sayings and idioms. * 


(1) Folk-songs (Lok Git) 

Folk-songs are the natural expression of human emotion 
and pertain to religious or other aspects of life. Songs relating 
to rituals, worship, ‘jagaran’ etc., are religious, as distinct from 
those pertaining to particular occasions, events and other as- 
pects of human life. Hundreds of folk-songs have been publish- 
ed by different scholars. 

An important point to be noted with regard to religious 
songs is their origin and tradition. On the one hand, many 
Songs called ‘Sabad’ of Nirgun type and ‘Bhajan’ or ‘Harjas’ 
of Sagun type go by the names of composers like Gorakh, 
Bharatari, Kabir, Harji Bhati, Rapanide, Miran Bai, Candra- 
sakhi, Bakhtawar, Tulasidas and others. Such popular songs or 
padas carrying names of famous saints or sabad-writers are not 
in all cases their own compositions. They are in fact folk-songs 
and names of famous saints are attached to them to ensure 
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their acceptance and popularity On the other hand, padas of 
some persons, such as Jaitgiri, Likhamojf Mali, Dip Puri, 
Ghast Rim, Visnudas, Jati Bhaggi Babaji Panwir, Asa Bhiratt, 
Sant Deviyat, Nardyanji, Pancoji, Bagasoji Khati and Nema 
Rim have now acquired the form of folk-songs and should be 
treated as such. ' 

Many folk-songs about the famous folk-gods like Gogoy., 
Pabaji, and Ramdevji are popular. A mention may be made of 
padas, popular amongst the folk, said to be the creation of one 
of the five famous Pirs of Rajasthan, Rimdevji (1418-1458 
approx ). These are of two types: (1) Caubis Pramdn and (2) 
Songs (or Sabads). 

Both are stray padas on devotional topics containing his 
precepts. In the Caubis Pramdn, his views on twenty-four 
topics like guru, maya, gydn, bhakti, bhiv, sikhi, Alakh, and 
agam are given. This is deemed to be a sacred book by the 
believers. A sect bearing names like Pramini, Viswasi, Bisnami, 
and Mahadharma is said to exist, and accepts these Pramans to 
be its scripture. The songs are on Nirgun bhakti, exaltation of 
God and guru, emphasis on self-realization, freedom from 
idolatory, warnings and preachings. The feelings have been 
expressed with ease and intensity in popular Rajasthani. Be- 
sides the songs mostly available in oral tradition, the existence 
ofa manuscript said to be about two hundred years old also 
supports the Caubis Pramdy. However, the compositions of 
Ramdevji require further investigation. Till then we may con- 
sider these padas as folk-lore bearing Ramdevji's name. 

It is interesting to note that certain devotional songs have 
been composed on the pattern of popular traditional folk- 
songs. Many padas popular in the name of Miran Bai are 
composed on the pattern of Banada and Janwdi class of folk- 
songs. Collection and study of this unpublished but popular 
sant-vani is essential, as it may reveal many interesting facts. 
Some songs form a class by themselves. A few such classes are: 
(1) Banada (bridegroom), (2) Janwai (son-in-law), (3) Olyan 
(memory), (4) Jalal (songs based on the love-story of Jalal- 
Biabanad), (5) Daph (tambourine, songs sung to its accompani- 
ment during Holi festival, also called ‘Dhamal’ or Holi), (6) 
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Badhawa (songs sung on festive and auspicious occasions), (7) 
Ghodi (songs sung at the time when the bridegroom rides a 
mare), (8) Gangaur (songs on a festival), (9) Bhat (songs on a 
ceremony connected with marriage), (10) Ratijago (songs suog 
during the night in marriage ceremonies), and (11) Tij (songs 
sung at the time of a popular festival during the monsoon). 

Many such songs are classical. Olyai, Panihari, Pirpali, 
Sapano, Mumal, Gangaur, Janwai, Ghighari etc., are a few 
examples. They are also popular for their tunes. Bidal songs, 
relating to daughter’s departure from the parental home, after 
marriage, are full of pathos. Songs of Haras and Jin depict 
affectionate relationshi p between a brother and a sister. 

The historicity of hundreds of folk- songs is known. M.D. 
Desai, in his Jain Gurjar Kavio (Part III, Vol. Il), has given a 
list of about 2500 desis (refrains) of different popular folk-songs 
on the basis of which Jain poets composed their poems. This 
tendency is noticeable from the 16th century onwards. Refrains 
of a few old songs are given below, the folk-songs relating to 
which are still popular: (1) Todgrmal Jitiyo re (1609), (2) Jhirmir 
jhirmir ho sel Mara varselo meh (1710), (3) Sarwar pani lanja 
Mara mhe gaya ho rdji (1694), (4) Sat sopari hath jost piichan 
dhan gai (1685), (5) Mhdne de ne nandal pomaco (1694), (6) Ghar 
Gvoji dmbo mohoriyo (1722), (7) Dhola raho to hit randhin khi- 
cadi (1801), (8) Varsali Holi avi prahuni re (1616), (9) Juo juo ” 
nandal jangida nin rip (1667), (10) Vinjard re lok desduri thay 
(1608), and (11) Aj sahar men suratd jogisar ayaji (1761). 

Among the pioneers in the study of folk-songs are N.D. 
Swami, Ram Sitha Tanwar and Sirya Karan Parik. Manohar 
Sarma and Govind Agrawal have rendered remarkable service 
in this respect. Laksmi Kumari Candawat, Dindayal Ojha, 
Ganpati Swami, Purusottam Menariya, Swarnlata Agrawal, and 
Sivsinha Coyal have made samincent contribution to the study 
of folk-songs. 


(2) Ballads (Lok Gatha) 

Ballads may be grouped under the following heads: (1) 
Heroic, (2) Romantic, (3) Mythological and historical, (4) Love, 
and (5) Nirved (detachment). 
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The love gathds have already been dealt under the heading 
‘Secular Love Poetry’. 


Heroic Gathas 

Pabiji ka Pawada, said to be 52 in number, describes the 
heroism of Rathore Pabaji, already mentioned. The Bhopas are 
the singers of these Pawada. They also keep a ‘phad’ (a Pie- 
ture-curtain) to illustrate the contents of the song. 

Tejoji was the son of Bakhta, a Jat of Dholya branch of 
village Kharnal (Nagore). Like Pabiji, he is also worshipped 
as a folk god. He gave up his tife for the protection of cows 
and for the sake of his word. In Teja Lok Kavya and Tejajt 
his heroism is depicted. 

Galaleng (Gulalsinha) was a Rajput of Cauhan branch. He 
was killed in the battle of Kadana, during the reign of Maha- 
rawal Ramsinha (1702-1729) of Diingarpur. The Galdleng gatha 
is about his heroic deeds and is sung by Jogis. It is popular in 
Vagad region, and is said to have been initially composed by 
one Juita Jogi. 

Dingji and Jawaharji are mentioned in detail later. Their 
Chdawali and git describe their heroism and are very popular, 
particularly in Sekhawati region. 


Romantic Gathas 

Bagadawat is about the battles of 24 Bagadawat brothers. 
They were sons of Bagh Rav. The cause of the battle was 
Jaymati (Jaila), the wife of an old Rajput ruler, the Rav of 
Ran. She had a love-affair with Sawai Bhoj (or Bhoj), a hand- 
some and brave Bagaddwat brother. In the battle between the 
Rajpiits of the Rav and the Bagadawats, all the Bagadawat 
brothers, except one Teja, were killed. Later, Bhoja’s pregnant 
wife Sadha gave birth to a son named Uday Rav (Devnariyan). 
He took revenge by killing the Rav of Ran. A Bhat of the 
Bagadawats named Chochi, who is also a character in the 
story, is said to have composed the gatha in 15,000 verses but 
that is not available. The area in which all these events occur- 
red is now known as Ajmer, Bhilwada, where it is still popular. 
Devnarayan is deemed a god incarnate and is worshipped. 
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Sawai Bhoj is also worshipped and his temple is near Asind 
village (Bhilwida). The gatha is sung by Bhopas. The illustrated 
Phad (curtain) of about 25 ‘hand-length’ is used as a setting to 
the recitation. The gatha is popular in three forms, the first 
which deals with the complete story, the second up to the 
death of Bagadawat brothers and the third with Devnarayan 
only. Laksmi Kumari Candawat has edited the gatha after 
taking it down from a Bhopa, and K.K. Sarma and Mahendra 
Bhanawat, have respectively edited the second and the third 
versions. : : 

Poems have also been composed on Bagadawats. Dev Lild- 
Kavya of Caran Raghuram Rohdiya is one such narrative 
poem, and gives the complete story in about 1000 verses mixed 
with prose called vacanika. 

Nihdlde Sultan is a romantic tale of Sultan and Nihalde. 
This gatha is more inclined towards the heroism of Sultan than 
his love-affairs. In his young age Sultan became a disciple of 
Gorakhnath who asked him to follow four precepts: (1) to treat 
all women, other than one’s wife, as mother, (2) to consider 
the wealth of others ‘as dust, (3) to be true, and (4) never to 
desert the field of battle. These he followed. Jogis narrate this 
Gatha, the language of which is Rajasthani mixed with touches 
of Hariyani. 


Mythological Gathas 

Amba Ras, Draupzd Puran, Bhimo Bharat, Almano, etc., are 
Tespectively based on the episodes of Rsi Durwasa, Cir-haran 
of Draupadi, Bhim and Abhimanyu of the Mahabharat. In 
some respects, Ahmano is akin to Katha Ahmani by Delhji, 
already mentioned. Dhruva Lila is the story of the famous 
child-devotee, 


Mythological and Historical Gathas 

Narasiji ro Mahero,a touching narrative poem, describes 
the legendary domestic plight of Nani Bai, a motherless marri- 
ed daughter of the famous bhakt poet Narasiji and celestial 
performance of ‘Bhat’ or ‘Mahera’ episode. Many variations 
and recensions of the poem are available. It is full of pathos 
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with occasional sarcasm on the human relationships and on 
the Divine, lovingly roped into human relationship. It is very 
popular due to its universal appeal. Many pocts have taken up 
this theme for their own compositions. 


Nirved Gathas 

The ballads, describing the life and work of famous Nath 
siddhas, Gopicand and Bharatari, and their detachment, are 
popular in Rajasthan. They are sung by Jogis, and have inspir- 
ed many poets to try their hand on the theme. 


(3) Folk-tales (Lok Katha) 

We have already dealt with ‘Vats’ in the section on Medi- 
eval Prose. Folk-tales have attracted many modern writers 
including Vijaydin Detha, and Govind Agrawal. These writers 
have presented such tales, giving touches of their own diction, 
keeping in view brevity, effectivencss and aim, but generally 
maintaining the narration similar to the prevalent folk-style. 

Vijaydin Dethd has been systematically bringing out such 
tales in Baran ri Phulwadi, of which over a dozen volumes have 
been published. But the language is often colloquial. 

Govind Agrawal has collected over a thousand short folk- 
tales, of which many have been published in Rajasthani and 
Hindi. They have become popular due to their effectiveness and 
lucidity. 

Laksmikumari Cindawat has retold many folk-tales in 
Rajasthani Lok gathd, etc., and has also written such stories 
for children (Hankdro do sé and Jabaran ri Vartan). 

Some stories on prudence have been published by Milcand 
‘Pranes’ (Hiyai Tand Upay), Manohar Sarma, and Nanaram 
Sanskarta (Ghar ki Rel), DevkiSan Rajpurohit (Darit Kathawan, 
Var Jadi ro Tap), Mohansinha (Apani Kathawan). A few others 
have also brought out folk-tales. 


(4) Folk-plays (Lok Natya) 
They may be broadly grouped into Khyal, Swing and Lila. 
The Khyals are on social, historical, religious, or secular 
subjects. According to craft and style, the Khyals popular in 
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different regions, may be grouped as Mac, Turra-Kalangi, 
Kucamani, Sekhawati, Nautanki, Mewadi, Alibakhsi, Kigan- 
gadhi, Rammat, Jaypuri, Hathrasi, Nagauri, Jhadsahi, Dangali 
and others, . 

Unfortunately the Khy4l is fast fading away. 

Well-known Swangs include Khyal Jhamatda, Tantiya Tun- 
taki, Jamard Bij, Nhan, BadsaGh ki Sawdri, Bahuripiya ki 
Sawari, and Bhawai. 

Lilas are based on mythological episodes. Ras Lila, Ram- 
Lila, Ras Dhari Lila, Sanakadik Lila, Rawalon ki Rammat and 
Gawari are a few examples. Devilal Samar, Mahendra Bhana- 
wat and others have made notable contributions to the study 
of this art. 


(5) Lok Subhasit 
Many proverbs, idioms, riddles, sayings, etc., have been 
published by a number of scholars, including Muralidhar Vyas, 
N.D. Swami, A.C. Nahata, K L. Sahal, and Goviid Agrawal. 
: ? 
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CHAPTER V 


Modern Period (1850 Onwards) 


MARCH WITH THE TIME (1850-1947) 


By the year 1819 all the princely states of Rajasthan practi- 
cally came under the British sway. The rulers entered into 
treaties with the British, and were now safe from any external 
aggression. For this they had to pay yearly tributes to the 
British. The British became mediators between the jagirdars 
and their rulers It was provided in the treaties that the British 
would not interfere in the internal affairs of the princely states. 
But due to various reasons, political and economic, they did 
interfere frequently. The period from 1819 to 1858 was one of 
transition. The centuries old cultural traditions received a jolt 
as a result of contact with the British. Personal heroism of the 
Rajpats and other warriors was rendered futile before the new 
and well-organized British military system. Introduction of 
scientific inventions such as telegraph (1851), railways (1854), 
changes in administrative system, and the new educational 
policy were some of the factors which contributed to the tran- 
sition. Charles Wood’s Despatch in 1854 about the English 
education laid the foundation of the present educational system. 
It brought about a co-ordinated system of education from the 
lowest to the highest stage. In 1832, Lord William Bentinck 
came to Ajmer and invited all the prominent rulers of Raja- 
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sthan, Except Maharaja Man Sinha of Jodhpur, all the rulers 
went to see him. The salt trade of the Sambhar Lake and 
opium were hard hit by their policy. Poet Saikardan SAmaur 
has deplored the deteriorating trade conditions of the times. 
The administrative system of the princely states was in a chaotic 
condition and due to continuous anarchy it was breaking down. 
The British did not care to improve it. Diplomatic officers 
designated as Residents were posted in the capitals of the larger 
states. The courts of princely states were facing frequent intri- 
gues and double dealing. Able rulers were few. The rulers, now 
safe from the plunders of the Marathas, Pindaris and external 
attacks, deemed it their duty to co-operate with the British. 
There was a deterioration of cultural values in the whole of 
Rajasthan, more so because of the British interference. The 
centuries old faith of people in their rulers was now shaking. 

In 1833 the British raised an army-unit known as Sekha- 
wati Brigade in the area of Sekhawati. In 1834 Dtngarsinha 
(Diangji) of Patoda, an influential and brave soldier of the 
Brigade, deserted it and ros@in rebellion. He embarked upon a 
life of looting’ the British and their wealthy native supporters, 
He was joined by his cousin Jawaharsihha (Jawaharji) of 
Bathoth. They were helped by Thakur Khusalsinha Bidawat of 
Lodhsar (Bikaner). Betrayed by Bhairavsinha Gaud, Dangji was 
arrested and imprisoned at the Agra fort. In 1846 he escaped 
from the prison with the help of Jawaharji, Lotiya Jat, 
Karniya Mina, Thakur KhuSal inha and others. Dingji and 
Jawaharji then raided the British cantonment at Nasirabad. 
Diingji was re-arrested in 1847 and the arrest of Jawaharji 
followed soon after. Because of their exploits at Agra and 
Nasirabad, they received public acclaim and soon became 
heroes of the folk-lore. Many poems, including the anonymous 
narrative folk-poem Chdwali, were composed about them. 
Likhamidan Ujal, Sankardan Samaur, Budhaji Asiya, Girwar- 
din Kaviya, Gangaddn Saad, Ramdayal Kaviya, and Tejdan 
Asiya were the composers of these poems. 

When the uprising, popularly known as Gadar, took place in 
1857, all the rulers of the princely states of Rajasthan, except 
Maharav Ramsifha of Bindi, actively helped the British to 
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suppress it. However, a few Jagirdir Thaikurs became rebellious 
and defiant. In fact, they opposed the British and not the 
princes. Among such Jagirdars were Harisifha Bidawat Tha- 
thawata, Bisansihha Medtiya Gilar, Sivdansiiha Asop, Syam- 
sinha Badmera Cauhattan. Nathisinha Dewda Bhatina (Sirohi), 
Balwantsinha Gothda Bindi, Prthvisinha Hada Kota, Rawat 
Jodhsinha Kothariya, Kesarisinha Salumbar, Khummansinha 
Lodhsar, and Khusilsifha Auva. Thakur Khusalsinha of Auva, 
who played an important role in the Gadar, was assisted by 
forces belonging to the Thakurs of Asop. Gilar, Alaniyawas, 
Bajawas, Ripnagar, and Salumbar. After fierce fighting with 
the pro-British Jodhpur forces and the British forces, Thakur 
Khuéalsiaha escaped from Auva. After his escape he was help- 
ed by the Rav of Salumbar. Rawat Jodhsinha of Kothdriya 
gave shelter to this rebel Thakur. Sodha Ratan Rana of Umar- 
kot who, after killing a British surveyor, was wandering in the 
Arawali hills met Khusalsinha and remained with him for 
sometime. 

Khouéalsinha, Ratan Rana, Nathaisinha of Bhatand and 
others became heroes of folk-songs. Barhat Tilokdin, Barhat 
Bisandan, Saryamall Misran and others composed Dingal gits 
on the Auva attacks and eulogized the heroism of Thakur 
Khuéalsinha, Mottram Asiya, Ramlal Tapartya, and Kamaji 
Dadhawadiya composed Dingal gits on Rawat Jodhsinha Kotha- 
riya. Rawat Kesarisifha of Salumbar has been praised in the 
poems composed by Bakhatram Asiya, Sandhdyac Buddha and 
Sandi Raghaudas. 

The Gadar uprising was unsuccessful and, by the end of 
1858, the British consolidated their rule over India. 

In this transitional phase two poets deserve special notice. 
They are Sdryamall Misran of Bandi and Sankardan Samaur of 
Bobasar (Sujangarh, Bikaner). 

Stryamall Misran (1815-1868) is considered the last great 
scholar and poet of the Caran style in the modern times. He 
had the patronage of Maharav Ramsiaha of Bandi (1811-1889) 
and at his behest, started writing the Vans-Bhaskar in 1840. 
Written in Campu form and in a variety of metres and prose- 
pieces, it is a monumental work of its own type and is encyclo- 
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paedic in nature. It is not only the Story of the Cauhan ances- 
tors of Maharav Ramsiaha of Bindi but is a veritable store- 
house of information about the other clans of the Rajpat royal 
houses, historical events, anecdotes and” miscellaneous topics. 
The basic linguistic structure of this work is Pingal, but Sans- 
krit, Prakrit, Apabhramga, and Marabhasa or Dingal have also 
been used at places. Unfortunately it could not be completed 
by the poet. It is a major narrative historical poem and not 
history as such. From the point of view of history, it has many 
lapses, yet the 7th and the 8th ragis dealing with Buddhasinha, 
Ummedsinha, Ramsinha and other contemporaries are of con- 
siderable historical value. Descriptions of armies, battles, 
heroes, townships, social customs, and festivals abound in the 
work and are enchanting. 

His another famous poem Vir Satsai, consisting of 288 
dohas, is also incomplete. The sentiments expressed in this 
poem do not pertain to particular individuals but depict the 
heroic emotion in general. The poet has followed his predeces- 
sors in doing so. He voiced the lofty ideals of medieval Rajpit 
heroism in a powerful way. These ideals have been expressed 
mostly through the medium of*brave women. The purpose 
seems to be to inspire the adoption of these ideals by the con- 
temporary and future generations. It is a unique and powerful 
poem of vir ras in literary Rajasthani. Influence of the poems 
from Hemcandra’s Apabhramsa-Vyakaran, Prakrit Paitgalam 
and of Isardas’s Halai Jhalan ra Kurdaliy a and Bankidas’s 
poems is found on the dohas of this Satsai. It was composed 
during and after the 1857 Gadar. The poet’s implicit intention 
seems to be to arouse the dormant R&jpit chivalry. Gadar 
might have been a source of inspiration to the poet, but except 
in three dohas (nos. 4, 5 and 6, Satsai, ed, Sahal et al. v. s. 
2005) there is no mention of it. However, we find his response 
to the prevailing political conditions in his letters to friends. 
They contain, in an implied way, his suggestions about the 
patriotic duty of people towards the uprising. He did not give 
a direct call for rebellion, as his predecessor Bankidas had done 
but his call was couched in the metaphor of his poetry. Sarya- 
mall was almost the last great poet of the era of heroic poetry. 
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Ram Ravnijat (145 verses) and Balwad ° fas (584 verses) are 
Saryamall's narrative poems on Maharav Ramsinha of Bundi 
and Raja Balwantsinha of Bhinay respectively. Ram Ravijdt was 
composed in 1825 when the poet was only ten years old. His 
stray Dingal gits are in praise of many contemporary persons 
such as Thakur Khusalsitha of Auvd, Cainsinha of Narsingh- 
garh, Diingji and Jawaharji. His Dhdtu Rupdwali is a work of no 
great merit. Chatidomaytikh and Sati Rdso are also attributed to 
him but they are not available. A man of vast learning and poetic 
genius, Siryamall had a great impact on contemporary Rajas- 
thani poetry. 

Three dohds from the *Satsai* are given below: 


Only those deserve to be the masters of land who make 
horses’ backs their home, a home which is roofed by the 
shadow of the sheild and pillared by bayonets. 


My husband's glory amazes me. How shall I describe it, 
O maid mine? With his headless body he kills the hostile 
hosts. Has he eyes in his heart as well? 


The mother seeks to train the child for death through 
lullaby at the cradle. ‘O child,’ says she, ‘there is no fun in 
life on land trampled by the enemy's feet.” 


Sankardan Samaur (1824-1878) could, for many reasons, be 
called the first great Caran poet of the Modern Period. He gave 
a clarion call to the nation against the British, their corrupt, 
selfish ways and dishonest motives. He depicted the miserable 
social and political conditions of the country, eulogized and 
encouraged the heroes who rose against the British in 1857 
and inspired the people, particularly the Thakurs and Jagirdars, 
to rise to the occasion. He did not hesitate to chide fearlessly 
the princely rulers for siding with the British, and also the 
poets who demeaned their poetic genius and praised the un- 
patriotic rulers. He raised his voice against injustice. He was 
neither a court-poet no. enjoyed any patronage. 

His stray Dingal gits, chappayas and dohas have become 
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available through o’; 1 tradition. They are on a variety of sub- 
jects. Some gits describe contemporary events and heroes such 
as Thakur Khummansifiha Bidawat Lodhsar, Dingji and 
Jawaharji, Tantia Topi, the British policy, devastation caused 
by locusts, and dharanas (sit-ins). Others are in praise of Sakti 
and Bhairav. The gits and chappayas describing Sakti or Devi 
are collectively known as Sagati Sujas. Some chappayas are in 
exaltation of Bhagirathi called Bhdgirathi Mahima. Poems in 
doha metre are Bakhat ro Bayaro, Des Darpan and Saket Satak. 
They depict the prevailing chaotic social, economic and politi- 
cal condition ‘in the country, ways of the princely rulers, the 
baneful policies of the British, their oppressive administrative 
system, the plight of the downtrodden, and the realities of 
practical life in a vivid and powerful manner. His style is 
simple and language fluent Rajasthani. He was a poet of the 
people, a nationalist, a progressive modern poet in the true 
sense of the term, a phenomenon almost unique in the contem- 
porary literary history of North Indian languages. 

He goes a step ahead of Siryamall Misran (doha quoted on 
p. 197) when he says: " 


The mother does not have to train the child in the ways of 
the RAjpat and in the dignity of death. She solely depends 
on her milk doing the miracle for, who teaches the tiger to 
pounce and tear? 


Rabindranath Tagore and Maithiligaran Gupta have been 
justly praised for their portraiture of Urmila as an embodiment 
of silent sacrifice but, long before them, Sankardan Sémaur 
took note of Urmila’s self-sacrifice: 


All praise to you, O Tulasidds, for composing your charm- 
ing Ramayan. What, however, surprises me, is how could 


you ignore the silent sacrifice of Urmila? 


Here are a few more lines from Sankardan Samaur: 
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From Bakhat ro Bayaro: 


Patriots’ lives are today full of pain, and selfish people are 
flourishing. O Ramji, it is now difficult to preserve one’s 
self-respect. 


The association of the British has corrupted the bureau- 
cracy. O Ramji! common people are the worst hit these 
days.- 


The British exploitation has destroyed all vocations. How 
can the hungry people carry the burden of existence? 


To quarrel, to kill one’s own people and to brandish 
swords against each other is now the sole business of our 
so-called heroes. 


The prevailing order is tike a multi-storied building stand- 
ing on the ruins of poor peoples’ huts. 


From Des Darpan: 


Earlier invaders like Chingiz Khan looted only the palaces 
of kings. The degraded British do not spare even the poor 
peoples’ huts. 


I bow to thee, O my poor countryman! On you lies the 
real burden of its destiny. You are the genuine sardar 
(whose having a head on the shoulders is worth-while). 


Two verses of a git on Tantia Topi: 


‘O brave Tantia, you raised a storm in the whole Hind like 
Hanuman striking terror in Lanka with his mighty mace. 
The vanishing Rajpat giory showed its last sparks in your 
sword. Your might in war was tireless and unfathomable. 
The disappointed war-goddess has forsaken the Rajpiit’s 
hand. You, the brave southerner, gave her company. You 
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proved a worthy successor to the Chattiskul Kstriya warriors 
and upheld the prestige of the motherland. 


MOVEMENTS, NATIONALISM AND INDEPENDENCE 


Works concerning Rajasthan and Rajasthani 

In the latter half of the 19th century the British consolidated 
their power. Their effort in this direction correspondingly gave 
tise to the national awakening and unity of India. Colonel 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan was first published in 
1829. Though, by implication, it provided a clue to a commu- 
nal and clannish interpretation of history by way of Hindu- 
Muslim differences, it also contributed to the inculcation of a 
feeling of national pride. The valour and glorious life of Rajpat 
warriors and their women, described in it, inspired the people 
and the writers alike, the latter basing their compositions on 
many of its themes. 

Socio-religious movements in the country and_ political 
events elsewhere had their impact and repercussions in Raja- 
sthan too and the feeling of nationalism began to take root. 


Swami Dayanand and his ideology gave much impetus to it. - 


Syamji Krsna Varma, Barhat Kesarisinha and some other dis- 
ciples of Swami Daydnand kept the fire of nationalism burning 
against all odds. The founding of the Arya Samaj (on the 10th 
April, 1875, at Bombay) and the establishment of Indian 
National Congress (in December, 1885, also at Bombay) were 
two formative events. European scholars began to take more 
interest in the studies concerning the Orient. A peep into the 
past glories raised new hopes. 

In 1871 Kaviraja Syamaldas was persuaded by Maharana 
Sambhisinha to write an elaborate and detailed history of 
Mewar. His Vir Vinod is a monumental work on the history of 
Rajasthan. Later the study of Indian palaeography and Raja- 
sthan history was taken by GauriSankar Hiracand Ojha to new 
heights. : : 

The works of Ram Karan Asopa (1857-1943) of Jodhpur 
constitute the foundation stone of the edifice of modern Raja- 
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sthani language and literature. He was an erudite scholar of 
scriptures, history and poetics. Grammar, lexicography and 
history of literature are the three essentials of any living langu- 
age. Asopi’s Marwadi Vyakaran (published in 1896) was the 
first work of its kind in the Modern Period. He compiled two 
dictionaries of Rajasthani containing sixty thousand and twenty 
thousand words respectively, the second being a concise form 
of the first. Unfortunately none of these has scen the light of 
the day as yet. For beginners and learners of Rajasthani, he 
wrote three elementary books, Mdrwadi Pustak, Part }, lL and 
Hf (1906). They were prescribed in the curriculum of the 
schools of Marwar and continued almost for twenty years. He 
edited the Rajripak of Ratani Virbhin, Siraj Prakas of Kaviya 
Karanidin and the poems of Asiya Bankidds. He translated 
the Gitd into easy Rajasthani prose. He was a fine scholar of 
C4ran literature and his history of Marwar in Hindi bears 
ample testimony to his scholarship. His services to Hindi and 
Sanskrit are also notable. He translated the Bhagwas Purdn and 
Tulasidas’s Ramayan in Khadi Boli and wrote Sacitra Bal Bodh 
for beginners of Hindi. His grammar Hindi Vyikaran was pub- 
lished in 1911 (v.s. 1968), nine years before the well-known 
Hindi Vyakaran of Kamataprasad Guru. His epic in Sanskrit 
named Rdstroday, consisting of twenty thousand Sslokas, is the 
history of the Rathores and is like the Rdjrararigini of Kalhan. 
In 1914 he taught Rajasthani language and literature to Dr. 
Tessitori. He was a scholar of high merit with vision and fore- 
sight. He paved the way for systematic study of Rajasthani 
language and literature in its many aspects. 

These scholars gave a boost to the study of history, culture, 
language and literature of Rajasthan. It was further strengthen- 
ed by the works of foreign scholars such as MacAliester, Grier- 
son and Tessitori, and Indian scholars like Bhandarkar, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, and Muni Jinvijay. By about the thirties and 
the forties of the twentieth century a team of dedicated scholars 
including Siryakaran Parik, Ramsinha, Narottamdas Swami, 
Motilal Menariyaé, and Agarcand Nahata rose in the cause of 
Rajasthani. 

The works of the Italian scholar Lugi Pio Tessitori (who was 
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born in Udine, Italy in 1887 and died in 1919 at Bikaner) are 
of great historical importance and deserve special mention. His 
Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani with 
special reference to Apabhramsa and Gujarati and Marwari were 
published in the successive issues of the Indian Antiquary, 
Calcutta, from April 1914 to July 1916. He edited the poems of 
Khidiyad Jagga (Vacanika Rathaud Ratansinghjt ri Mahesdasaut 
ri, 1917), Prthviraj Rathore (Veli Krisana Rukamani ri, 1919) 
and Vithti Sijo Nagarajota (Chad Rau Jaitust rau, 1920) be- 
sides some Dingal texts. He prepared three Descriptive Cata- 
logues of Bardic and Historical Manuscripts: (1) Prose Chroni- 
cles of Jodhpur (1917), (2) of Bikaner (1918), and (3) Bardic 
Poetry, Bikaner (1918). He prepared 4 Scheme for the Bardic 
and Historical Survey of Rajputana, with three appendices 
(1915). The results of this survey appeared in the form of four 
reports: (1) A Progress Report on the Preliminary work done 
during the year 1915 in connection with the proposed Bardic and 
Historical Survey of Rajasthan, with six appendices (1916), (2) 
Work done during the year 4916 with Touring Report and one 
appendix (1917), (3) Work done during the year 1917 with two 
appendices (1919), and (4) Work done during the year 1918 
with one appendix (1921). Tessitori’s earliest contribution to 
the study of Rajasthani was his article ‘Origin of the Dative 
and Genitive and Dative-Postposition in Gujarati and Marwari’ 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1913. 


Two disciples of Swami Dayanand, Syamji Krsna Varma, 
and Barhat Kesarisinha, joined by Rav Gopalsimha of Kharwa, 
and Seth Damodardas Rathi of Beawar, were the fore-runners 
of the revolutionary movement in Rajasthan. Arjuolal Sethi was 
also connected with it. In 1911, Bhipsinha (Bijaysitha Pathik), 
also joined the movement. In the southern regions of Raja- 
sthan, a Samp Sabha was formed by Swami Govind in 1905, In 
fact, it was a swadeSi (nationalist) movement which was crush- 
ed by the British by military operation in 1908. These move- 
ments had their repercussions. Many reforms were introduced. 
Maharaja Gangasinha of Bikaner was a leading figure. in this 
respect. Among other reforms, he announced the creation of a 
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Legislative Assembly, as fac back as 1913. The revolutioniares 
were very active in Rajasthan in the early years of the present 
century, but by the end of the first World War, all their plans 
failed. The Bijoliy4 movement of the farmers, started in 1913, 
came to an end by 1922. 

In 1916, Gandhiji appeared for the first time on the Indian 
political scene in the Congress session at Lucknow. After the 
death of Bal Gaagadhar Tilak in 1920, he emerged as the most 
powerful leader and directed the political movement of the 
country for many years to come. 

Thus, after the first World War, a new cultural awareness 
and a political awakening started taking root. At the Delhi 
session of the Congress in 1918, a Rajpatind-Madhya Bharat 
Sabha was formed by the efforts of Bijaysinha Pathik, Ganes 
Sankar Vidyarthi, Cand Karan Sarda, with Jamanalal Bajaj as 
its President. The political affairs of Rajasthan were thus linked 
with the Indian National Congress. Later, the Sabha merged 
into the Congress and took part in the regiona! activities under 
its direction. 

A decision was taken in the 1927 session of the Congress to 
secure the institution of representative governments in the 
States also. Accordingly, Prajamandal was formed in Jaipur in 
1931 for the first time. In Haripura session of the Congress in 
1938, it was decided to start political organizations in different 
States and Prajamandals were established in Jodhpur, Mewar, 
Alwar, Jaisalmer, Shahpura etc. In 1939, Jawaharlal Nehra 
was elected President of the Desi Rajya Lok Parisad. All the 
Prajamandals were affiliated to this Parisad. Thus the Parisad 
came into large and closer contact with the Congress. 

During the second World War there was not much change 
in the political scene of Rajasthan. With the death of Maharaja 
Gangasiiha of Bikaner in 1943, the influence of the princely 
rulers on the wider political scene of the country. came to an 
end. In 1945 the session of the Akhil Bhartiya Desi Rajya 
Parisad was held at Udaipur and Jawaharlal! Nehrii was re- 
elected its President. Strong demands for representative govern- 
ments were made. This had its effect and agitations started. 
However, representative governments, in some States, though 
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only in name, were formed for a short while. Jaynarayan Vyas 
(Jodhpur), Hiralal Sastri (Jaipur), Haribhati Upadhyay (Ajmer), 
Gokul Bhai Bhatt (Sirohi), Manikyalal Varma (Udaipur), Raj 
Bahadur and Jugal Kigor Caturvedi (Bharatpur), Bhogilal 
Pandya (Dimgarpur), Raghuvardayal Goyal (Bikaner), Sagar- 
mal Gopa (Jaisalmer) and others were the leading workers of 
the Prajimandals, 15 August 1947 marks the end of an era of 
slavery which had lasted for centuries. 

The period of 90 years, from 1857 to 1947, was one of 
growing nationalism throughout the country. All the move- 
ments, social, religious aud political, were inspired and governed 
by a pervading nationalism and human liberation in one form 
or the other, . 


POETRY 


Traditional Poetry 

In the Modern Period Rajasthani poetry found expression 
in the traditional as well as in new forms. We shall take note 
of the poetry in the traditional form without making any trend- 
wise distribution, for the traditional and the modern are rather 
inextricably mingled, more so upto 1947-50. 

Ramnath Kaviya (1801-1879) has composed poems in doha- 
soratha. Pabiji rd Sorathda (32 verses) describes the deeds and 
glorious death of Pabiji Rathore, the legendary folk-god of 
Rajasthan. 

When Pabiji’s marriage party reaches Umarkot, the bride 
unknowingly makes a forecast of her destiny when her brother's 
wife asks her to see the bridegroom: 


My lord will hold my hand in this world and we shall to- 
gether walk to the high heavens. The land of the Divine is 
to be the place of our marital pleasures, to which my Lord 
will proceed with me and his heroic company. 


Karuna Bawni (59 verses) is based on the Cir-haran episode 
of Draupadi, described in the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat. 
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The poet has vividly described the plight of Draupadi, in a 
simple and straightforward manner slightly tinged with sarcasm. 


Draupadi says: 


All my five husbands whose foot-falls made the earth trem- 
ble are now looking at my face! With their eyes downcast 
they are scratching the earth with their toes, as if my humi- 
liation does not touch them! « 


She invokes Lord Krsna: 


O the saviour of the three Lokas, you know what is hap- 
pening. Nothing is hidden from you. Don't you see that 
Draupadi is being humiliated and ‘dharma’ destroyed 
thereby? 


He has also written verses in praise of Karaniji, the Caran 
goddess, and marsiyads on Siryamall Misran, Sankardan Sdmaur 
and others. 

Profundity of emotion, pathos, suggestiveness, simplicity of 
language and ease of style mark the poems of Raimnath Kaviya. 
His poems were very popular and were frequently repeated and 
even imitated, with the result that varying versions were mixed 
up with the genuine ones. 

Besides stray poems, some heroic narrative poems have 
been written on the legend of Pabiji, e.g., Modji Asiya's Paba 
Praka@§ (1932, v.s. 1989) and Jodha Agarsinha’s Paba Prakas 
(fifth ed., 1957). 

Swaripdas (1801-1863) was a follower of Dadi sampraday, 
and scholar of Sanskrit, Rajasthani, Pingal and Hindu Reli- 
gion. Out of his twelve books, Hrnnayandnjan, Ras Ratnakar, 
Pakhand Khandan, Varnarth Matijari, Drstant Dipika, Vrti 
Bodh, Cijjad Bodh Patrika, Saksmopades, Tark Prabandh, 
Sadharanopades, Avivek Paddhati and Pandav YaSendu Candrika 
or Ukti Candrikd, the last one is the best and most popular. It 
is mainly a summary in verse of the Mahabharat, in 16 sections, 
mostly in Braj mixed with Rajasthani. 
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Saada Raysinha (1813-1878) was a bhakt poet. His Motiyai 
ra Soratha, about 100 in number on niti and bhakti, is well 
known. Motiya was a servant of Thakur Nawalsinha of Rup- 
nagar who nursed the poet during his illness. The poet was so 
much pleased that he addressed all his sorathas to Metiya. The 
poet says: 


The ten headed Rawan ruled over Lanka, the city of gold. 
O what luck! not a grain of gold was available at his death- 
bed to be put in his mouth as a last ritual. 


Woe to the miser who,has a mound of gold in his house 
but not even the smallest part of it is spent to help others. 


Rav Bakhtawar (1813-1894) was a favourite poet of Maha- 
rind Swaripsinha of Udaipur and was also respected by three 
succeeding rulers. His Rasotpatti, Swariip Yas Prakas, Sambha 
Yas Praka§, Sajjan Yas Prakas, Fatah Yas Prakas, Sajjan Citra 
Caridrikd Sahcarnava, Anyok® Prakas, Samant Yas Prakas and 
a book on music are mostly in Braj. But a major poem Kehar 
Prakas, composed in 1879, is mostly in Rajasthani with a slight 


tinge of Braj. It describes the love story of Kesarisinha and . 


Kamal Prasanna, a concubine, in ten sections, consisting of 1486 
metres of different types, including rhymed prose, which the 
poet has described as varta. 

Saman Bai (1825-1885), the daughter of the well known 
poet Ramnath Kaviya, and. married to Ramdayal of village 
Mahund (Kishangarh, Alwar) was a famous bhakt poetess. Her 
I§ Mahima (105 sawaiyis), Radhika Sartropoma (29 verses), Srt 
Krsnopama (\8 verses) and Pati Patropama or Pati Satak} are 
in Braj. However, in Rajasthani she is known mostly for her 
padas, about seventy in number. Some of these are in the nature 
of songs on the marriage of Ram. Others describe Krsna-lilas. 
The rest are devotional. . 

Kaviya Cimanji (1833-1887), son of Ludradan of village 
Birdi (Shergarh, Jodhpur) was a scholar and poet of high merit 


1Oaly six verses are available. 
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in the tradition of Caran Poctry. He composed about 21 poems, 
large and small, on a variety of subjects, which may be enume- 
rated in three categories: (1) Historical and Heroic poems, such 
as Sodhdyan, Pragrav Ripag, Sammian ra Jhuland, Ranai Ummed 
Siigh ra Chand, and Sodhai Anandsingh rd Marsiya, (2) Bhakti 
poems, in praise of God, mythological and folk-gods and god- 
desses, such as Harijan Mokhyarthi, Pichmt Pir ra Chand, 
Guman Bharati ri Vel, and Ramdey Carit; (3) Prosody and 
Rhetoric, such as Jaswant Pingal, and Bhakhd Prastar. 

Sodhayan is a significant historical narrative poem dealing 
with the heroic: deeds and works of Rajpits of the Sodhi 
branch of the Parmar clan. At the time of its composition, 
Sodhas were mostly inhabiting the Dhat and Parkar regions of 
Sindh (now in Pakistan). It is the only poem of its kind. 

Cimanji contributed to all the trends of the traditional 
Caran Poetry. Since his poems were composed at a time when 
the new trends had set in, he was not very popular. He remain- 
ed largely unknown as his works were not published till a few 
years ago. 

Gumansinha (1840-1914), the jagirdar of Lachmanpura 
(Mewar), was a yogi and a bhakt poet of high order. The subject- 
matter of his poems is mostly spiritual contemplation. He ex- 
presses devotional feelings in a lucid manner. The language is 
mostly Rajasthani with slight colloquial influence and has a 
tinge of Braj. His books include Moksa Bhawan, Manisa Laksa 
Candrika, Yog Bhanu Prakasikd, Gitasdr, Yogank Satak, Subo- 
dhini, Ratnasdr, Tattwa Bodh, Ram Ratna Mala, Lay Yog Batti- 
si, Samaysdr Baw:i, Adwait Bawni, Rajniti, Sri Ram Gopi Git 
Astak, and Guman Padawali. 


Here are a few lines from a pada from Gumdn Padawali: 


I have pierced the pearl of my interior (Atma). I have thread- 
ed this precious pierced pearl into a necklace. The unpierc- 
ed pearl of the interior is just a stone. The saint knows 
how precious does it become when pierced. Therefore, I 
have pierced the pearl of my interior. I have made the 
Lord’s memory a thread and passed it through the pearl of 
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the interior. If one peeps into the beauty of this pearl with 
the inward eye, he wil! find in it the shine of a million 
moons. O Yogi, the seeker of truth, believe what Guman 
says, the worldly pearl decorates only the prostitute. I have 
reached at the pearl in my interior. 


Barhat Sivbakhga Palhawat (1844-1899) was a court poet of 
Maharaja Mangalsinha of Alwar. His Alwar ki Satrtu Jhamal 
is in 128 jhamAl verses in Rajasthani. The poet has depicted the 
grandeur of the Maharaja, the beauty of women, hunting and 
festivals through a description of seasons. His Vrriddvan Satak 
is in Braj, with occasional verses in Pingal. Alwar Rajya ka 
Itihds is a history in verse of the Alwar State. The language is a 
mixture of Braj, Khadi Boli and Urdu. 

Umardan Lalas (1851-1903) became a disciple of Mangi Ram 
of the Ram Snehi sampraday of Khedapa tradition after the 
death of his parents in childhood. He came in contact with 
Swimi Daydnand in 1883 and was much influenced by his 
preachings. He later turned grhasth (house-holder). A collection 
of his poems is published under the title Umar-Kavya, The main 
note of his poems is social reform and realistic depiction of 
the prevailing social conditions. His satires on social evils are 
sharp and uncompromising and occasionally his language be- 
comes crude. His descriptions are charming, impressive and are 
often rendered in popular similies and sayings. The language 
is easy Rajasthani. 

Two verses describing the condition of poor women in the 
horrible famine of v.s. 1956 (1899 A.D.) are given here: 


Women’s wearing of gold and silver and use of cosmetics 
have become a matter of dream. In the terrible famine of the 
Samvat year 1956, they wander hither and thither without 
even an ornamental ring on finger. Their forehead with- 
out any ‘tiki’ and the corners of their eyes without any 
‘kajal’ (collyrium) look famished. The difference between 
the wife and the widow is not easy to make out. 


Even the women of the well-to-do in Marwar starve and 
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fail to get food a whole day or even for days together. They 
draw deep breath and keep the body and soul together in 
some vain expectation. Poor women! they are bound to the 
homes of men who fail to feed them. 


Maharaj Catursinha (1879-1929) is considered a great yogi, 
bhakt and poet of Mewar. where his poems are still popular. 
He wrote 18 books, mostly small in volume: Bhugawad Gitd ki 
Gitanjali_ Tika, Parmarath Vicar, Yog Sitra ki Tika, Sankhya 
Tattwa, Sankhya Karikd, Manav Mitra Ram Caritra, Ses 
Caritra, Alakh Paccisi, Tuhi Astak, Catur Cintamani, Mahima 
Stotra, CandraSekhar Stotra (Mewadi Tika), Hanuman Paticak, 
Saman Battisti, Catur Prakas, Anubhav Prakas, Balakar ri Pothi 
and Navo Rog. 

The subject-matter mainly is yog, devotion, niti, precepts 
and social incompatibilities. He has pleaded for the uplift of 
women and farmers and desistance from all social evils, practi- 
ces, and superstitions. Originality in explaining profound 
thoughts, giving new similes, lucidity and simplicity of expres- 
sion are noticeable. He has written prose annotations on some 
scriptures. He urged that children should be taught in their 
mother tongue, and for this he wrote Balakan ri Pothi, The 
language of most of his works is easy Rajasthani with colloquial 
influence of Mewddi 

Here are three verses from Catur Cintamani: 


Don’t step into a house unless respectfully and beseechingly 
invited. Even a railway engine steams into the station only 
when invited by the signal. 


Invert or upturn as strictly as the occasion demands In- 
vert the pitcher if you have to swim with it and turn it up if 
you want to fill it with water. 

Pen and ink are not responsible for the contents of the 
script. With them you can write obeisance or obscenity 
according to the dictates of your mind. 


Modsitha Mahiyariya was born in 1861 in Marwac. Ganes- 
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puri was his guru. Siryama!l Migran could not compose full 
seven hundred verses though he called his work Vir Satsat. 
Modji made an attempt to do so but the number of dohis in 
his Vir Satsai ultimately exceeded 700 as, in addition to his 
own 453, he borrowed 288 from Siryamall and 1 from Banki- 
das. Saryamall and Modji have covered the same ground. Modji 
is, however, not profound in emotion or thought, as Siryamall 
had been, except in a few dohas. As a poet, Modji does not 
stand high, but deserves mention as a vanishing link in the tra- 
dition of Caran poetry. 

Hinglajdan. Kaviya (1861-1948) of village Sewapura (Jaipur), 
a poet of conspicuous merit, was the last great representative 
of the tradition of the Caran poetry. He is said to have com- 
posed many poems out of which the following are well-known: 
Mrgayad Mrgendra, describing the tiger-hunting by Sersiiha of 
Kucéman and an imaginary dialogue between the hunter and 
the hunted; Pratyay Payodhar, a book on prosody; Sal Girah 
Satak, composed, on the birth anniversary of Indra Bai of 
village Khudad,.deemed to»be a goddess incarnate; Mehdi 
Mahima, describing the battle between Kamran and Rav Jaitasi 
of Bikaner, and goddess Karaniji’s help to the latter; Durgd 
Bahattari, in praise of Durga; Akhef Apjas and Vanya (Baniyd) 
Rasau, both ironical poems. He also composed stray poems 
including Ripsingh Rupak, and stutis of Karaniji, Iidra Bat, 
Bhawani (Sakti) in Dingal eit, bhujadg prayat, sikharini and 
kavitt metres. The themes of his poems are mainly historical, 
heroic and devotion to goddess in the form of Sakti. He is 
sarcastic about selfish traders and cowards posing as brave 
warriors. The depiction of vir ras and Sakti is vigorous. The 
language is mostly literary Rajasthani over which the poet has 
a good command. 

Kesarisinha Barhat (1871-1941) was a revolutionary and 
nationalist poet. He and his family made great sacrifices for the 
freedom of the country. He gave the call of awakening in his 
stray verses. He reminded the princely rulers of their past 
glories and warned them against the baneful policies of the 
British. His Cetdwanit ra Cangatyd (13 sorathas) is historic. 
It was addressed to Maharana Fatehsinha of Mewar, as he 
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was going to attend the Delhi Durbar in 1903 on an invitation 
from Lord Curzon, and awakened the Mahirané to the tradi- 
tional glory of his house; the result was the Maharana’s conspi- 
cuous absence from the Durbar, which had far reaching politi- 
cal repercussions. 

Four sorathas are given here: 


Mewar and Maharanas have found a place in the heart of 
Hindustan. They preferred glory to gain and traversed 
hills and vales, gave up territory but kept the glorious tradi- 
tion of independence. . 


Ranas of Mewar were steady in the face of direst strife. 
How is it, O Fatmal (Fatehsinha), that a mere paper-com- 
mand has caused you such flutter? 


All the princes at the British Durbar shall offer tributes 
with bowed heads and extended hands. O Fata (Fatehsinha), 
how will your mighty hands extend in humility before the 
British? 


The proud fort of Delhi will cast surprised looks at you 
and smile quietly, when it sees the Sisodiya’s yet unbent 
head bowing before it. 


Udayraj Ojal (1885-1967) was a scholar of Caran literature 
and a good poet of the traditional style. His efforts towards 
propagation and recognition of Rajasthani are commendable. 
The main note of his poetry is love for Rajasthan, its glory, 
language and literature. His verses contain a sense of sadness 
at the vanishing glory of Rajasthan and an appeal to those who 
could preserve it. He eulogized the heroes of yore and admired 
the freedom fighters of his times. The metres he used most 
were soratha, doha, Dingal git and chappay. He also composed 
songs in popular folk tunes. A line of his soratha, ‘Dipai vanra 
des Jyanrd sahit jagamagai’ (‘Only countries with bright litera- 
ture live to shine’) has become a rallying cry for the lovers of 
Rajasthani. Out of his many works, the following are well- 
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known: Dhidsér, Marwad ra Vir Diidh Prakds, Matrbhasa 
Dohdwali, Bhaniyai ra Diha, Swaraj Satak, Ujwal Satak, Tej 
Satak, Sarwoday Satak, Sram Satak, Sati Satak, Jagirdaran 
rai Avgunan ra Dihd, Gandhi ra Daha, Vigyan ra Dihd, and 
BhasG Satak. 

Three of his verses on Gandhiji, Kesarisihha Barhat and 
Hindi and Rajasthani are given below: 


O Bhaniya! it was difficult to understand why Christ was 
crucified. But the fate of Gandhi shows us how even the 
saviours’of the world are killed, 


The lion (Kesarisinha) gave up his land, livelihood, dearest 
of kin and all earthly possessions, for the sake of the country. 


Let Hindi and Maru Bhasa both grow in glory, one as the 
language of the country and the other as the language of my 


own State. 
. ? 


Nathisiiha Mahiyariya €1891 (v.s. 1948)—1973) was a poet | 


of heroic and nationalist themes in Caran style. Vir Satsai, 
Gandhi Satak,, Hadi Satak, Cinda Satak, Jhala Man Satak, Vir 
Satak, Kasmir Satak, etc., are his famous poems. Though he has 
mostly followed the old style, diction and tradition of the 
historical and heroic poetry, and is influenced by the poems of 
Tsardds, Bankidas, and Siryamal! Misran, he is not bound by 
the stereotyped, conventional pattern, and this is the main 
strength of his poetry. He has given new interpretations to the 
traditional values and ideals of heroism, and has kept pace with 
the contemporary consciousness and modern nationalistic 
feelings. He eulogized the national heroes of the modern age. 
From poetic point of view his Vir Satsai is a very important 
poem. Here are two couplets from it: 


‘Rajvat’ (the quality of a Rajpit) has a simple test. There is 
no ‘rajvat? in a man who wants to preserve his life at all 
costs. ‘Rajvat’ is where there is readiness to give up life for 
a worth-while cause. 
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O Sakhi! a Rajpit is not one who dons a ‘Chatra’ and a 
‘Canwar’. A real Rajpat is he who lays down his life for the 
sake of his country. 


Rawal Nareadrasinha of Jobner (1893-1967) was a historian 
and a poet of traditional Caran style. His sorathds, about 700 
in number, were at first named Vir Puja Sutsui but due to addi- 
tion of more sorathds, the number rose to about 1,000. Collect- 
ively they have have now been called Vir Hazard and are yet 
to be published. The Vir Hazdrd is basically a historical poem 
with accent on heroism. The characters described include 
Karaniji, Ram, Hanuman, Krsna, Buddh, Parasnath, Pajja- 
vanray, Sirajmal Jat, Pratapsinha Narika, Rana Pratap, Rana 
Rajsinha, Pabiaji Rathore, Amarsinha Rathore, Balla Campa- 
wat, Durgddas Rathore, Tejoji Jat, Barhat Kesarisinha, and 
§aitansinha Bhati. His contribution to the almost decaying tra- 
ditional poetry of Caran style is notable. 

Kavirav Mohansinha (1899-1964) was a scholar and a poet. 
He composed poems in both Rajasthani and Braj. The number 
of his poems is large and many of them are yet to be published. 
They include: Mohan Satsat, Vir Caritra Satsai, Kumbhi Kirti 
Prakas, Pratap Yas Candroday, Mahdréna Caritamrta, Vyan- 
gyarth Prakas, Kutdaliya Satak, Niti Satak, Mrgaya Bawni, 
Bhiipal Bhisan, Karma Yas Kalanidhi, Man Paccisi, Vanik 
Bahattari, Ramdas Paccisi, Jaimal Paccisi, Prapanc Paccisi, 
Bhipal Paccisi, Durga Bawni, Raj Bahar, Raghuvans Carit and 
Vinay Path. 

Vir Caritra Satsai consisting of 721 dohas in easy Raja- 
sthani is significant. The poet has depicted the characters 
of heroes like Maharand Pratap, Rav Catidrasen, Surtan 
Dewda, Rathore Durgadas, Shivaji, Chatrasal Bundela, Guru 
Govindsinha, and Maharaja Ranjitsinha io an effective manner. 
The style, however, is traditional. 

Acarya Tulasi (born in 1914), the 9th Acarya of Terapanth 
(Swetambar) has revived the tradition of Carit Kavya by com- 
posing in Rajasthani Mdnak Mahima, Dalim Caritra, Kala 
YaSovilas and Magan Caritra. They are on the lives, works and 
preachings respectively of Manak Gani, Dal Gani, Kala Gani 
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(the 6th, 7th, and 8th Acdryas) and Muni Maganlal of Tera- 
panth. The language is easy and the style simple. 

Some other poets of this tradition are Muraridas of Baadi 
(1838-1907), Barhat BalabakhSa Palhawat of Gujiki, Alwar 
(1813-1917), Maharaja Satgramsinha of Jadragarh, Kota (latter 
half of the 19th century), Mukuad Dan of Bhuwal, Merta (1886- 
1952), Rav Man Kumari of Udaipur (born in 1905), Thakur 
Revatsinha Bhati of Narwar, Kishangarh (born in 1902), 
Kesarisinha Sonyana of Udaipur, Fateh Karan Ojal of Ojlan, 
Jodhpur, Sadhu Bhawan Das of Jodhpur, Aksay Siiha Ratan 
of Jaipur; Hanintsitha Dewda, Dev Karan Barhat, Indokali, 
and Saktidin Kaviya of Jodhpur. 

The contribution of sant-bhakti and niti poems is no less 
either. The tradition of religious and spiritual poems by poets 
belonging to some religious sects and the poets free from such 
sectarian attachment continued in the Modern’ Period but 
mostly in the conventional style. Rajsri ‘Sadhana’, Kanhaiya 
Lal Diigad (Giran ri Gunjar) and others have written devotional 
poems. Niti poems include Kanhaiyalal Sethiya’s Ramaniyai ra 
Sorathaé (1940), Mangelal Caturvedi’s Maru Bhdrati (1952), 
Bhaumraj Bhambira Mangal’s ‘Minghd Moti (1944), Manohar 
Sarma Manhijul’s Rajasthani Ganj (1959), Candragekhar Vyas’s 
Sekhar ka Soratha (1957), and Kanhaiyalal Digad’s Vicar 
Bawni (1969). 


Poetry: Changing Phase and Voice (1947 onwards) 

With the organization of Prajamandals in the States, some 
local workers attempted to awaken socio-political conscious- 
ness through composition and recitation of songs mostly based 
on the popular folk-tunes and styles. Méanikyalal Varma, Hira- 
lal Sastri, Jaynarayan Vy4s, Sumanes Josi, Ganesilal Vyas 
‘Ustad’, Bhairavial ‘Kalai Badal’ and others wrote such songs, 
meant more to create a climate of political awakening than to 
be pieces of literature proper. They drew the attention of the 
people towards their mother tongue. This trend still continues 
in some form. : 

Two notable poems, which paved the way for future Raja- 
sthani poetry, are Cafidrasinha’s poem on tiny clouds, Vadali 


- 
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(1941) and Saindni by Meghraj ‘Mukul’, first recited in the 
Rajasthani Sahitya Sammelan held at Dinajpur in 1944. Vadafi 
is nature-poetry and Saindni is a versified story based ona 
historical event. The motivation is the prevailing current of 
patriotism. Both the poems are of historic importance. 

Saindni attracted not only thousands of people towards 
Rajasthani but also inspired poets to compose poems on similar 
themes. It paved the way for recitation of Rajasthani poems in 
‘Kavi Sammelans’. 

Later on, longer narrative poems or proto-epic poems were 
written. In fact, there is no difference between a story in verse 
and a proto-epic poem, in the nature of contents. The difference 
is only in the intensity of treatment. The story of a Jife or an 
isolated event is the common factor on which both are based. 
Some longer poems by way of homage have been written. A 
major part of modern poetry is lyrical. There are also poems in 
stray metres which cannot be specifically classed as lyrics. 

Literary magazines in Rajasthani have played a significant 
role, after Independence, in the promotion of modern Rajasthani 
literature. Pioneer among them is Maru Vani, a monthly maga- 
zine started in 1953 in Jaipur by Rawat Saraswat. This was 
followed by Olamo at Ratangarh by Kigor Kalpnakant. More 
than a hundred writers in Rajasthani have been brought to 
light by these magazines. 

After Independence, partly due to social, economic and 
political conditions, and partly due to spread of socialistic ideo- 
logies, many poems designated as pragatisil (progressive) were 
composed. Humorous and satirical poems were also produced. 
Chinese aggression and wars with Pakistan revived the national- 
ist fervour, unity and patriotism. Many poems depicting 
national awakening and heroism were composed. The poets 
hailed Rajasthan for its glorious history. 

In the middle of the seventies, some young poets started 
writing on the pattern of Hindi. This came to be known as Nai 
Kavita. Changes in attitude to life, human values, environment 
and individualistic tendencies are the main notes of this poetry. 
Due to this movement, a change in literature has come about 
and this is visible in the whole modern Rajasthani literature. 
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It may broadly be said, however, that the modern Rajasthani 
poetry is mostly based on and motivated by nationalism, 
thoughts of human liberation, and individual sentiments in one 
form or the other. 

Many Rajasthani writers have been influenced by the con- 
spicuous trends in contemporary literature in other Indian Jan- 
guages. There are only a few poets who may be isolated as be- 
longing to a particular trend. Many of them have contributed in 
a larger or smaller degree, to more than one of the trends men- 
tioned hereinafter. 


The Modern Rajasthani Poetry may be classified under the 
following heads: 
(1) Narrative or Proto-Epic Poetry including ‘Homage 
Poetry’. 
(2) Nature Poetry. 
(3) Lyrical and other Poetry, which may be further subdivid- 
ed as follows: 
(i), Stories in Verse 
(ii) | Humour and Satire 
(iii) Pragatisil (Progressive) 
(iv) Love of the land 
(v) _ Patriotic and Heroic 
(vi) Odes and Elegies 
(vii) Love and Eroticism 
(viii) Nai Kavita. 
We shall now briefly take note of the notable poems under 
these heads. 


(1) Narrative or Proto-Epic Poetry . 

The subject matter of such poems is mainly (1) Mythologi- 
cal and Religious (2) Historical, and (3) Legendary. The poets 
have tried to give a new interpretation to such stories. 

Ramdut (1966) by Srimait Kumar Vyas, in 14 small 
‘sargas’, is about Hanuman and his deeds, based on the Rama- 
yan story, and is the only Rajasthani poem of its type. The 
poem starts with Hanuma, in the disguise of a Brahmin, meet- 
ing Ram and ends with his showing Ram and Sita in his 
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heart in the court at Ayodhya. The poet presents a compact 
and comprehensive picture of Hanuman in this poem. 

Ram Katha (1966) by Viswanath ‘Vimalcs’, divided into five 
‘adhyayas’, retells briefly the story of Ram from His birth to 
coronation at Ayodhya It is the only poem in this style and is 
in easy Rajasthani with colloquial influence of Sekhawati. 

Lankan Dhani (1976) (the Master of Lanka, i.e., Rawan) by 
Nanaram Saaskarta is about Rawan, presenting the lofty side 
of the Rawan legend. Rawan has been presented as a great 
patriot, scholar and a person of lofty character. The pocm 
starts from Sarpankha’s complaint to Rawan about her humi- 
liation at the hands of Ram and Laksman and ends with 
Rawan’s death on the field of battle. Lord Siv calls Rawan’s 
death the departure of one of the noblest symbols of humanity. 
Vibbisan has been characterised as a devotee of Ram but a 
traitor to his homeland. Sacrifice for onc’s own land has been 
eulogized. Though the poet has tried to give a new orientation 
to the Rawan legend, the effort has failed to create the desired 
impact because of the prevailing traditional sentiments about 
Ramydna. The poem is in six ‘sargas’ and in easy Rajasthani. 

Manohar Sarma’s contribution in this respect is remarkable. 
His Kurjai is a poem on separated lovers, on the model of 
Meghdut. A prince in love, belonging to Bikaner, sends home 
messages to his beloved through a bird known as Kanjan. 
Through the description of the bird’s flight, the geography of 
Rajasthan with relevant historical background is given. 

His Gopi Git is in the tradition of Bhramar Git poetry and 
deals with Nirgun and Saguy bhakti and purity of love. 

Marwani is based on the folk love tale of Dhola-Mara. 
Here Dhold, Mari and Malwani have been presented respec- 
tively as symbols of ‘Jiv’, ‘Vidya’ and ‘Avidya’ and thus an 
allegorical significance has been imparted to the story. 

Panchi narrates the pathetic story of a parrot. 

His Bapi deals with the life of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Amarphal and Aftarjami are based on the Kath and Ken 
Upanisads. Amarpha] tells the story of Naciketa and his attain- 
ing Atmagyan from Yamraj. Objects of Nature have been 
presented as symbols of different emotions. Indra, the hero of 
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Antarjami, has been presented as a symbol of modern man. It 
is a thought-provoking poem. 

All these poems by Manohar Sarma were published during 
three years (1958 to 1960). His Dhoran ro Sarigit (1978) com- 
prises short poems set to musical tunes and portray the charac- 
ters of popular love stories. The poet occasionally reshapes the 
stories and adds an allegorical touch. He emphasizes purity of 
love. 

The story of Manakho (1964) by Girdharisinha Padihar has 

been woven from stray references available in the Mahabharat 
and other Purans. Krsna wished to punish Cetan Gandharva 
for his rash act of spitting a betel on Gdalav rsi. None~ gave 
shelter to Cetan Gandharva, who decided to burn himself. This 
resolve of Cetan gave a shock to his wife who wailed bitterly. 
Her wailings were heard by Subhadr, the sister of Krsna. This 
noble lady sheltered Cetan against the wrath of Krsna. This 
infuriated Krsna, but Arjun and Subhadra fought Him. This 
fight created a disastrous chaos in the universe, Narad and 
Galav apprehending danger tg the entire universe, interceded 
-and the fight was ended. In Girdhdrisiaha’s poem Subhadra has 
been presented as the saviour of Humanity. The poem is remark- 
able for its depth of emotion, charming description and felicity 
of language. It draws pointed attention to the horrors of war. 

Satyaprakas Josi’s Radha (1960) portrays Radha’s boundless 
love in a new context. It is not limited to herself and only her 
own joy and pain. She tries to desist Krsna from devastation 
in the battle of Mahabharat and asks him to spread the con- 
structive message of prosperity and peace. The poem appears 
to be influenced by Kanupriyd of Dharmvir Bharati. 

Satyaprakas Josi’s Bol Bhdrmali (1974) is an erotic poem, 
purported to be based on history. The main character is Bhar- 
mali, who narrates her own story. She was the maid servant of 
Umiade, the sulky queen of Rav Maldev of Jodhpur. She 
brought grief to her own mistress. Ultimately, she left the 
Rav’s palace and sought shelter with Bagha of Kotda. We have 
already stated this episode while discussing Barhat Asa’s 

poetry. : 
The poet seems to depict the wanton sexual urge ofa 
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woman, according to his own whims, in the name of Bharmalt, 
itrespective of historical and literary traditions, realism and 
decency. Josi’s poetic genius would have been better utilized, 
had he chosen some other story. However, if the historical 
context is ignored, the feelings of Bharmali at some places are 
touching. 

Barhat Karanidan’s Sakuntald (1974) is based on the mytho- 
logical story but offers a new interpretation. lt emphasizes the 
feminine self-respect. His other poem is Sri Rani Sati (1975) 
based on the popular story. Rani Sati is worshipped as a folk 
goddess, whose temple is at Jhunjhunun. Seth Jaltji was a 
munim (accountant) of the Nawab of Hissar. His son Tanadhan 
had a mare. The Nawab’s son wanted to have this mare but 
Tanadhan would not part with it. A conflict ensued in which 
the soldiers of the Nawab’s son were killed by Tanadhan. Then 
Tanadhan went to fetch his wife Nirani from her father’s place. 
While on their way back, the Nawab’s son attacked them 
again. Tanadhan was killed fighting. Nirani then fought and 
killed the Nawab's son. She then performed Sati near Jhun- 
jhunun. : 

Maru Mayank (Sri Ramdev Caritra) (1961) by Kanha 
Maharsi narrates the life and work of Ramdevji Tanwar, one of 
the famous five folk gods of Rajasthan. He is worshipped for 
his benevolent deeds and miraculous powers. But, in this poem, 
he has been presented as a social worker who gives up his 
claims to ancestral property and works for social uplift and 
eradication of untouchability. 

Mirah (1976) by Narayansinha Bhati is about Miranbai. 
The emphasis is on Mirai’s emotions and her pathetic circum- 
stances. There are occasional descriptions of nature in the con- 
text of varying human moods. Mirai’s love is for Lord Krsna, 
the Absolute. The poet has not neglected the historical tradi- 
tion though there are occasional lapses. The language is some- 
times clumsy and renders some passages unintelligible. 

Delyan ko Diwalo (1962) by Banwarilal Misra ‘Suman’ 
narrates the life and deeds of Rand Pratap. It starts from 
‘jauhar’ of Rani Karma and other women and Panna Dhay’s 
sacrifice of her son in order to save Udaysinha. It is a poem of 
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vir ras written in fluent Rajasthani in a forceful way with effect- 
ive imagery. 

Sisdan (1961) by Satyanacayan ‘Aman’, in two sargas, is a 
tale of heroism and sacrifice by Jagdev Panwar, a courtier of 
Siddhrav Jayginha of Gujarat. The story is based on a mixture 
of history and folk-lore. The expression is lively with frequent 
use of idioms and proverbs. \ 

Dharati (1976) by Saryagankar Parik describes realistically 
the rural Rajasthan life, its customs, traditions and culture, its 
daily life, joys and sorrows in the context of nature and sea- 
sons. It is purely a descriptive poem, not based‘on any connect- 
ed story. The language is unsophisticated Rajasthani. Parik's 
Siddh Jasnathji ro Siraloko (1977) is a versified biography of 
saint Jasnathji in three prakaranas in 354 verses. 

Gopicand (1977) by Naniram Safskarta in six ‘samai’ is on 
the well-known nath siddh Gopicahd, The poem is based on 
popular legends with slight variations. 

Raghurajsiaha Hada’s Hardaul (1978) is a short poem in 
five ‘sargas’ on the Bundelkhagd warrior Hardaul, the younger 
brother of Jhujarsinha the ruler of Odcha. The narrative is 
mostly in colloquial Hadauti. * 

Bindradban (1978) by Mahavirprasad JoSi is a narrative poem 
in 17 ‘sargas’ on Krsna’s various lilas in Vpndavan. There are 
occasional descriptions of nature. The poem is tinged with 
bhakti. The narrative is smooth and the language easy. 

Siraj (1978) by Premji ‘Prem’ is a poem of 101 verses on 
the famous poet Siryamall Misran. It portrays Siryamall 
Misran’s feelings. 

Very different in nature is the simple narrative poem Piv 
Bandhav rai Bhekh (1978) by Kalyan Gautam. Based mostly on 
folklore, it tells the moving story of a young Rajput husband 
who gives a pledge to a moneylender to treat his wife as his 
sister till he pays off the loan of two thousand rupees which he 
had taken to bring his bride home. After faithfully keeping his 
pledge through a period of hardship, he pays off the debt 
through the generosity of the queen of Cittore in whose house- 
hold the couple had taken up service. 
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Homage Poems 

Such poems pay homage to some historical character and in 
the process depict the lofty human values. These poems, devoid 
of any continuous story, take into account the event or environ- 
ment as a whole with particular relation to the character con- 
cerned as its background. 

Niarayansinha Bhati, Rimeswardayal Srimali, Ramsinha 
Solanki and others have written such poems. 

In Durgadas (1956) by Bhati, Durgddas Rathore of Marwar 
has been depicted as a hero who rises to the occasion and proves 
his valour and humanity. The diction is powerful. 

In his Param Vir (1963) Bhati pays high homage to Major 
Saitansinha of Kumatn Regiment, celebrating his heroism. 
Saitansinha laid down his life in defending the air base at 
Chuégul in Laddakh during the Chinese attack in 1962. 

Many others, such as Rewatsinha Bhati, Sawaisinha 
Dhamora, Mukansiaha, Surajansinha Sekhawat, Hanuntsinha 
Dewda, Udayraj Ojal, Aksayasitha Ratan, Saubhagyasinha 
Sekhawat, Man Kumari Rav, Sinwaldin Asiyaé, and Jogidan 
Kaviya have also paid poetic homage to Saitdnsinha and other 
heroes including Param Vir Chakra winner Pirisinha who 
sacrificed their lives in fighting against the Chinese attack on 
India. 

Rameswardayal Srimali’s Hadi Rani (1965) is based on the 
same historical episode which is narrated in Mukul’s Sainani. 
The newly married Hadi Rani urged her husband to goto the 
battlefield. He sent a messenger to ask his bride té-give a 
memento to the husband who was proceeding to war. The 
bride suspected that the love-lorn warrior might fight only with 
an attention divided between her and the war. She resolved the 
suspense by cutting off and presenting her own head asa 
memento. This lofty sacrifice of the Rani has earned heartfelt 
homage from the poet. 

_ Both the above poems, Narayansifha Bhati’s Durgdadas ana 
Srimali’s Hadi Rani, are in blank verse. 

Bawno Himalo (1971) by Srimali describes the ideals for 
which Mahatma Gandhi fought, his life and work. It is in the 
traditional form of Dingal git. 
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Ramsinha Solanki’s Jan Nayak Pratap (1976) presents Rana 
Pratap as a hero of the people who fought for freedom and 
sacrificed everything for the sake of country, high ideals and 
values. The poem consists of 234 sorathas. 

Some other poems dealing with Rana Pratap and the battle 
of Haldighats have also been written. But their treatment is 
narrative and is not exactly in the nature of homage. 

Pratap Pataké (1973) of Thakur Ranvirsiaha Saktawat 
‘Rasik’ eulogizes Rand Pratap in 236 dohas. Mahdrana ri 
Olyan (1956) by Kunwar Ummedsinha Khindasar and Bharat 
Sirya (1965) by Dineg Migra, both small poems, describe in 
easy Rajasthani mainly the battle of Haldighati and the condi- 
tion of the Rand based mostly on Tod’s version. 


(2) Nature Poetry 

In the Old Rajasthani literature nature has been described 
more as a stimulus to emotions than as an object of portrayal 
in her own right. Vasant Vilas, already mentioned in the Early 
Period, and a few old stray poems, however, may be taken as 
exceptions. In the Modern Period:portrayal of nature as an ob- 
ject begins with Candrasinha’s poem on the tiny clouds, Vadali 
(in 130 dohas), already mentioned. Another of his poems Lia 
(in 104 dohds) is on the fierce hot winds that blow during sum- 
mer in Rajasthan. This poem is even more important in the 
tradition of nature poetry. In these poems the rain and the sum- 
mer have been respectively depicted in a subtle, picturesque 
and natural way. The expression is powerful and effective. In 
Vadali the pleasurable enthusiasm generated by rains has been 
presented. In Li, after describing the terror of the hot wind, the 
torment and plight of living beings caused by it, the climatic 
condition has been held out as bestower of life to the clouds. 
Selective diction and minute observation of nature are the 
characteristics of these poems. Cafdrasifha’s contribution ia 
this field is unique. , 

Naniram Sanskarta’s poems, Kaldyan (1949), Das Dev 


(1955) and Prakrti Saikado (100 verses) on nature, included in’ 


his Chappay Saisai (1972) are significant. Kaldyan does no 
confine itself to describing the rainy season only but extends to 
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description of summer, winter and spring in natural sequence, 
including the life of the people in general. In Das Dev, the 
significance of the ten village gods has been brought out in a 
simple manner. Of the ten gods five, viz., Nim, Khejda, Phog, 
Jhadkho and Ja] are trees and the remaining five, viz., Kivo, 
Jod6, Dhora, Khafidedo and Khan are aspects of Earth in 
different situations. In Prakrti Saikado objects of nature along 
with human feelings and activities have been depicted in chap- 
pay metre. 

Manohar Sarma has also dealt with nature in his stray 
poems such as ‘Usa’, ‘Vandevi’, and ‘Kiran’ included in Ras 
Dhara, and ‘Arawali’, ‘Jharno’, and ‘Tiba’ in Ardwali ki Atma 
(1947). In another poem Goajmoti (in 100 verses) nature has been 
viewed with mystic curiosity. 

Sanjh (1954) by Nardyansinha Bhati depicts in 115 verses 
the reaction of the living beings to the evening, desires and 
doings of the village folk and above all the beauty of the even- 
ing. Sdijh is rich in imagery and is notable for depiction of 
tural life. 

Meghmal (1964, v.s. 2021) by Sumersinha Sekhawat depicts 
in 108 verses the beauty of the dense clouds in the rainy season, 
with occasional reference to human joys and sorrows. At 
certain places, the poem appears to be infiuenced by Kalidas’s 
Meghdit. 

Darphi (1973) of Udayvir Sarma describes the cold wave, 
and its terrible effects on nature and on living beings. The 
language is easy and idiomatic. 

Kalyansinha Rajawat's Parabhaii (1979), a major nature 
poem, makes use of the device of personification to portray 
nature. 

It may broadly be said that these poems contain a compo- 
Site picture of nature and human life. Attribution of human 
thoughts and feelings to nature is also discernible. This tendency 
is prominent in Sanjh, 

Apart from these poems which are exclusively on nature, 
there are many lyrical poems Portraying its various aspects. 
The poets include Kanhaiyalal Sethiya, Gajanan Varma, Kigor 
Kalpanakaat, Manohar ‘Prabhakar’, Raghurajsinha Hada (Phu! 
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Kesala. Phil, 1976), Kalyansinha Rajawat, Saubhagyasinha 
Sekhawat, Sumaneé Josi, Ganesilal Vyas ‘Ustad’, Madangopal 
Sarma, Trilok Goyal, Meghraj ‘Mukul’, Satyen Josi, §aktidan 
Kaviya and Narayan Datt §rimali (in the anthology Mimjhar, 
1963). 

Barahmasa of Gajanan Varma describes the twelve months 
of the year, but, due to a preoccupation with folk-life and pre- 
ponderence of musical tunes, it differs slightly from this sort of 
traditional poetry. 4 

Nature has been chosen as a medium for philosophical 
speculation, presentation of ideologies, and solution of human 
problems. This tendency is noticed in the poems of Kanhaiya- 
lal Sethiyd. Nature has been viewed with mystic curiosity, as in 
the poems of Manohar Sarma. Sethiya’s poems in this respect 
are important. Sometimes, in depicting an object of nature a 
universal truth is hinted only at the end, or a thought or ex- 
perience is projected in allegorical description of nature 
throughout. This style charged with imagination is unique. 
Kanhaiyalal Sethiya ranks’ high in this respect. Many such 
poems, e.g , ‘Jhar-Jhar paka pan padai’, ‘Bhanwaro’, ‘Dibadi’, 
‘Papiho’, ‘Panchi’, ‘Matt’, ‘Git’, ‘Cidkalyan’, ‘Sarwariyo’ ete., 
are included in his Mifjhar (1972, v.s. 2029). 

In Liltdis (1974) and Dhar Kitican Dhar Majalan (1979) 
Kanhaiy lal Sethiya has broken new grounds. The poems are 
not merely ideological, but have grown out of his experien- 
ces and a deep insight into human existence. The poems 
reflect his faith in Indian cultural values and seek to awaken 
critical thinking. 

Objects of nature have been chosen as symbols in express- 
ing progressive ideology. ‘Danphar’ and ‘Chiyan Tawado’ by 
‘Mukul’, ‘Inklab ri Andhi’ by Rewatdan Caran and ‘Rohido’ 
by Gajanan Varma, ‘Rohidai ra Phal’ by Swaranand Sarma are 
instances in point. : ‘ 

Some other poets describing nature in one form or the other 
are Ramgopal Sarma ‘Nawal’, Ragid Ahmad ‘Pahadi’, Onkar 
Parik, Laksmansinha ‘Raswant’, Raghurajsinha Hada, Jamana- 
prasad Thada ‘Rahi’, Gopal Lal Prajapati, Manak Tiwait 
‘Bandhu’, Sitaram Maharsi, Santilal Bhardwaj ‘Rakes’, Bal- 
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krsna Tholambiy4, Brajeé ‘Cancal’, Kansitha Bhati, Daya- 
gankar Arya, Brajmohan Mathur, Sdryasankar Parik, Gauri- 
fankar Arya, Gangaéram Pathik, Nandkigor Parik, Vigwanath 
‘Vimale$’ and Durgadansinha Gaud. 

Most of the poems are on rains, clouds, rainy season, and 
Sawan—subjects naturally dear to the desert dwellers. Next 
come Phagin and Spring. Other subjects include Candani, 
Amawas, Panaghat, Prabhat, Khejada, Ja], and the river 
Chambal. 


(3) Lyrical and Other Poetry 


(i) Stories in Verse 

Celebration of heroes and heroism has been the tradition of 
Caran Poetry as also of the Rajasthani folk literature. This 
tradition continued in the modern times though in a lesser 
degree. Heroes, anecdotes of heroism, self-sacrifice, honour, 
human qualities, love for freedom and high ideals were chosen 
as subjects by the poets to project and strengthen the national 
feelings. 

Mukul’s Saindni, already mentioned, is an event in this res- 
pect. He wrote many other poems including ‘Hiraul’, ‘An ri 
Bat’, ‘Kodamde’, ‘Canwari’, and ‘Rani Padmanr (Saindni ri Jagi 
Jot, 1967; Kiratyan, 1968). An equally powerful and important 
poem, ‘P&tal'r Pithal’ (Mirjhar, 1972) was composed by 
Kanhaiyalal Sethiya. It recalls the plight of Rana Pratap in the 
jungles and the poet Prthvirdj's letter to him, and is based on 
history and popular legend. 

Most of the poems are based on facts and there are a num- 
ber of poems on a single theme. 

Poems were also composed on mythological and secular 
love stories and popular folk legends. Girdharisifha Padihar’s 
Jagati Jota (1960) scaled new peaks in the decaying tradition 
of this kind of poetry. His poems ‘Meghnad’, ‘Sispa!’, ‘Puru’, 
‘Pabijr’ are notable in this respect. 

Poems. of ‘Mukul’, Sethiya and Padihar rank high due to 
their narrative beauty, diction and dialogues. They depict a 
variety of emotions, internal conflicts of characters, quickness 
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of action and touching incidents. Manohar Sarma’s poems, 
Arawali ki Atma and Git Katha (1947), are in the traditional 
doha metre and significant. Some other poets who have tried 
their hand at writing stories in verse include Banwarilal Misra 
‘Suman’ (Prem Pradip, 1969, v.s. 2026), Karanidan Barhat 
(Jhar Shar Kanitha), Siraj Solanki (Jani Vatan), Rampali Bhati 
(Car Gathé, 1953), Raghurajsinha Hada (Ar Bancya Akhar, 


1970), Nanaram Safskarta (Saikal] Sardhan, 1973), and Daya- 


gankar Arya (Maru Mirjhar, 1966). 


(ii) Humour and Satire 2 

The aim of humorous and satirical poems is delight, exposure 
of evils and anomalies, and reform. What Satyanarayan ‘Aman’ 
has written about his own poems is valid for others as well: 


Your pinches, O Aman! are like the brew of leaves of ‘nim’ 
and ‘gilory’. It does give a bitter taste in the mouth but 
restores health to the bogy. (Canthiyd, 1961, v.s. 2018). 


Humour and satire change with changing social conditions 
and ideas. With the increasing complexity and variety of life, 
the scope of such poetry has increased. Such poems have been 
‘written on individual, political, social, religious and cultural 
oddities. 

Vigwanath ‘Vimales’ is a pioneer in this field. His poems 
are on social and political them:s, with pleasant teasings. A 
collection of his poems, Nav Ras Men Ras Hasya, was publish- 
ed in 1973. This includes the poems earlier published in Ched- 
khani, Kucarani and Taskoli. Vimales's forty-eight poems in 
Janata ko Darbar (1977) seek to express his reaction to the 
experience of the Emergency (June 1975- March 1977). In his 
characteristic style he also writes about the members of the 
caucus that ruled the country then. ; 

This is also the style of Nagraj Sarma whose major poems 
(Birkhd Binant, Thdro ke Lyar Han, 1974) deal with social 
and political themes. ; 

Satyanarayan ‘Aman’ hints directly at the political situation 
in his poem Caithiyd, and makes the reader painfully restless. 
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Like ‘Vimales’, he is very effective. 

Premji Prem’s poems in his Camaco (1973) ridicule the 
opportunistic political leaders and their stooges. 

The poems of Anndram ‘Sudami’, in his Piro! men Kutti 
Bydi (1969), portray the corrupt and perverted life resulting 

from the materialistic outlook, particularly in the cities. 

In his Caitkya (1964), Cabadkd (1964), Tirasd (1964), Kaldar, 
and Didar San Interview (1969), Buddhiprakas Parik points out 
in minute detail the helplessness, poverty and social evils pre- 
valent among the lower middle class people. 


(iii) Pragatisil (Progressive) 

Rajasthani poets have been alert and ahead of time about 
the changing political and social conditions. We have already 
considered the political foresight of Bankidads and Sankardan 
Samaur and the reformist note of OUmardan Lalas. After the 
Independence, the poets felt the hard realities in political, 
social and economic spheres. They began to expose the mad 
race, corruption, injustice, anomalies, disparities and exploita- 
tion prevalent in these fields. They gave voice to sorrows and 
sufferings, of the common man, particularly the farmer. Their 
styles, of course, varied. A few poets took to humour and 
satire. Many others depicted the pitiable conditions in two ways: 
(1) by drawing attention to the realities and giving straight- 
forward warnings, (2) by pleading steadfast adherence to the 
path of virtue inspite of difficulties. 

In the first type of poetry, glimpses of pleasures and pains 
of rural life have been portrayed. 

Ganesilal Vyas ‘Ustad’, a powerful poet, is a pioneer in this 
field. Himself a freedom fighter and a man of wide experience, 
he raised his voice against all kinds of injustice. Straightfor- 
wardness, clarity of thoughts, and unsophisticated language are 
the characteristics of his poems. Some of his poems have been 
published in Jan Kavi Ustad (1972). He also composed Nrtya 
Git Rapak, Nrtya Git etc. 

Sumaneé Joéi is another notable poet in this sphere. Mukul’s 
contribution is significant in that he continuously wrote on a 
variety of topics with pointed emphasis and purposeful satire. 
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In the poems of Gajanan Varma, RameSwardayal Srimalt and 
a few others, vivid glimpses of village life have been portrayed 
with progressive thoughts in a natural and lucid way. In 
Jujhatt Jan (1979) Mohammed Sadiq has portrayed man’s 
untiring struggle for survival with a rare optimism. The poems 
of Rewatdan Caran, Premcand Rawal, Manuj Depawat, 
Trilok Sarma, Srimantkumar Vyas, Bhim Paadiya and others 
bear the influence of communist thought. The poems of Rewat+ 
dan Caran are notable for their diction, content and emotion. 

Almost all the poets writing patriotic poems have also tried 
their hand at’ pragatigil poetry. Kigor Kalpanakant, Satya- 
nardyan ‘Aman’, Oakar Parik, Raghurajsinha Hada, Kalyan- 
sinha Rajawat, Satyaprakas Josi, Kanhaiyalal Sethiya, Hanint- 
sinha Dewda, Ved Vyas, Bhanwarsinha Samaur, Durgadan- 
sidha Gaud, Harivallabh ‘Hari’, Girdharilat Malav, Gauri- 
Sankar Sarma and Manak Tiw4ri ‘Baidhu’ have contributed to 
both the patriotic and the pragatisil schools of poetry. 

In the second type of poems, the emphasis is on the value 
of human virtues. ‘That in tRe modern times the brain has pro- 
gressed but the heart has shrunk’; ‘Men are many but real 
human beings few’; ‘Man should hold his own against odds’, 
such and similar ideas have been emphasized -in sensitive and 
impressive ways. These poems form a class by themselves in 
lyrical poetry. 

Kanhaiyalal Sethiya’s ‘Minakh’; Mukul’s ‘Ghyari mei Ma- 
nakho’, ‘Manas aur Kumanas’, and ‘Minakh Bapdo’; Narayan- 
sinha Bhati’s ‘Manas’; Ganpaticandra Bhandari’s ‘Minakh- 
panai ro Kal’; Manak Tiwari Bandhu’s ‘Label’, and ‘Manakhai 
ra Asar’; Siryagankar Parik’s ‘Disat ra Minakh’; Satyaprakaé 
Jogi’s ‘Jai Manakha’, and ‘Dharati ra Diya’; Gaurtsahkar 
Kamle§’s ‘Manakh Nango Hoto Ja Ryo Che’; Milcand 
Pranes’s ‘Avo Apai Adamiyat Ogavan’; Dindayal Ojha’s 
‘Manavata ra Akhar’; Candiddn Sandi’s ‘Minakh ro Map’; 
Vinod Somani Hans’s ‘Jiwanai ro Maram’ and ‘Minakha Jin’, 
and Dayaéankar Arya’s ‘Admi Sin Pyar Kar Taa’ are good 
examples of this class of poetry. 


N 
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(iv) Love of the Land 

Many modern poets have sung praises of Rajasthan with 
deep love and reverence. Such poems portray the characteristics 
of the people, nature, historical places, heroes and the glory of 
Rajasthan. Some poems caught the popular imagination so 
widely as to have assumed the status of folk songs. Kanhaiya- 
lal Sethiya’s ‘Dharati Dhoran ri’ (Mirjhar) is an example. 

Ganpaticandra Bhandart’s ‘Pyaro Marudhar Des’ (Rakta- 
dip), Onkar Parik’s ‘Git Dhiran Viran ri Dharati ro’ (Mor- 
pankh), Madangopal Sarma’s ‘Dhorin Halo Des' and ‘O rang 
Rido Rajasthan’ (Gokhai Ubhit Goradi), Manak Tiwari 
Bandhu’s ‘Jalam Bhom’ (dkharmal), Aman’s ‘Mata nai 
Bandan’ (in the anthology Aj rd Kavi), Raimdev Acdrya’s ‘Nit 
Rajasthan Jiyo’ (in the anthology Rajasthan ke Kavi, Part II), 
Ganpati Swami’s ‘Murdhar Des’ (ibid.), Candidan Sandi's 
Dingal git ‘Rido Rajasthan’ (ibid.) are some such poems. 


(v) Patriotic and Heroic 

Rajasthan is an area from which many soldiers for the 
Indian Army are recruited. Consequently, the sons of 
Rajasthan have contributed to the glory of our fighting forces 
and quite a number of them have acquired high military dis- 
tinctions or embraced death in battle. Their bravery and 
sacrifice have naturally inspired poets to sing their praises, Wars 
against China and Pakistan have brought forth poetic celebra- 
tion of bravery and patriotism. Such poems are both in the 
traditional form and in the modern style. Because of their 
patriotic tone and profusion of numbers, they appear quite dis- 
tinct from the other Rajasthani poems. Almost every poet 
contributed to the prevailing national feeling. Their diction is 
forceful and style individualistic. Such poems mostly depict the 
feelings of self-sacrifice, dedication, glory, enthusiasm, challenge 
and even reproach. We have already mentioned a few poets 
while discussing ‘Homage Poetry’. Some more names are: Kan- 
haiyalal Sethiyd, ‘Mukul’, Kalyansinha Rajawat, Ragid Ah- 
mad Pahadi, DayaSankar Arya, Karanidan Barhat, Chagan- 
lal Sarma, Raghurajsinha Hada, Gopal Lal Prajapati, Manak 
Tiwari ‘Bandhu’, SiryaSankar Parik, Sitaram Maharsi, Hari- 
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vallabh ‘Hari’, Braje§ ‘Cancal’, Premji ‘Prem’, Radhesyam 
Sarma, Siv Pande, Kanha Maharsi, Naniram Sanskarta, Maqbal 
Ahmad, Bhanwarsinha Samaur, Girdharisinha Padibar, ‘Ustad’, 
Sumanes Jogi, Amar Depawat, Rewatdin Caran, ‘Vimales’, 
Buddhiprakas Parik, Laksmansinha Raswant, Trilok Goyal, 
Gajinan Varma, Rawat Saraswat, Bhim Pandiya, Niranjan 
Nath Acarya, Madangopal Sarma, Satyaprakas Josi, Srimant 
Kumar Vyas, Dev Kisan Rajpurohit, and Bastimal Solanki. 


(vi) Odes and Elegies 

Marsiyas were written in abundance in Old Rajasthani 
poetry and the tradition is still not extinct. The elegy and 
marsiya, though apparently similar, could be differentiated on 
the basis of a strong personal note. While the sentiment of 
grief in marsiya is more personal, such sentiment in elegy is 
more universal. Elegies written on the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi are notable. Kanhaiyalal Sethiya's ‘Bikhai ra Ankh men 
Ansi’, Mukul’s ‘Lori’, ‘Dharm ro Marm Gandhi Janyo’ 
(Gandhi Jiwan Jyoti, 1970), Girdharisinha Padihar’s ‘O Car 
Bhuja ro Vigna’ Hai’ (in the anthology Gandhi Gatha), and 
Karanidan Barhat's ‘Jad Minaknpanon Hidakayo to’ (ibid.), are 
such poems. Apart from these elegies, many eulogizing poems, 
forming a class by themselves, have been composed on 
Mahatma Gandhi and are published in Gariahi Gatha, Gandhi 
Jas Praka§ and elsewhere. 

In odes some object or being has been addressed and human 
feelings have been imposed on it. Narayansinha Bhati, Madan- 
gopal Sarma, Satyaprakaé Josi, Kalyansinha Rajawat and others 
have composed good odes. But this is a sphere still to be en- 
riched by poetic genius. 


(vli) Love and Eroticism 

In style, diction, imagery, similes and tunes, poems on love 
and eroticism are much influenced by Rajasthani folk-songs. 
Naturally their appeal is wider and effective. Such poems are 


mainly of two types: (1) Those which depict family and village. 


life, and (2) Those which express human emotions, joys and 
sorrows. On the whole, the environment of both these types 
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of poetry is mostly rural and belongs to the past. Many poems, 
including the Olyan (memory of dear one) poems, cover both 
these aspects. Gajanan Varma, Onkar Parik and Ram Gopal 
Sarma ‘Nawal’ have written erotic and love poems. Other poets 
are Raghurajsinha Hada, Ved Vyas, Balkrsna Tholambiya, 
‘Mukul, Manak Tiwari ‘Bandhu’, Nirdyansinha Bhati, Trilok 
Goyal, Gordhansinha Sekhawat, Candrakumar ‘Sukumar’, 
Kalyansinha Rajawat, Udayvir Sarma and Satyen Josi. 

Most of the second type of poems go by the name Olyan or 
Oli. Rajasthani folk-literature is rich in Olyin songs and this 
can be said about the modern literature too. Three long poems 
have also been written in this form. These are Olan (1964, 121 
verses) by Narayansinha Bhatt, Oli ri Olyan (1970, 157 verses) 
by Tejsinha Jodha and Prit Pid ri Pal (1971, 101 verses) by 
Sitaram Maharsi. A note of pathos resounds in these poems. 

In Bhati’s O/a, emotions of a newly married ‘virahini’ 
bride have been expressed in a simple and touching way. The 
diction at places is quietly suggestive. There is a strong personal 
note in Jodha’s poem, which appears to be influenced by the 
famous Hindi poet Prasad’s Aisi, The metre is also similar. 
In Prit Pid ri Pal expression of emotion is dominant over 
thought. Sitaram Maharsi is basically a poet of tender emotions 
and pathos. This is evident also in his collection of poems 
Machali Man Mbharo (1977). 

Some small poems of this nature have also been written. 
Satyaprakaé Josi’s ‘Olin’, and Srimant Kumar Vyas’s ‘Olyandi’ 
are such poems. 


(viii) Nai Kavita 

It appears that the namin (nay!) kavitA of Rajasthani is 
inspired and influenced by the Nai Kavita of Hindi and 
modern British and American poetry. The motivating force 
behind this poetry is the rapid change in human values and 
aesthetics. This is due to a change in the environment and 
ways of urban life, breakdown of old patterns of relationships, 
the individualistic tendencies, complexities of life, struggle for 
existence, frustration and growing estrangement and isolation 
in social relations. The poet feels that life is insignificant and 
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meaningless, and that complexities, sufferings, longings and 
restlessness are the lot of man. To him urban social life 
appears to be divided into moments, devoid of contact. Such 
thoughts and the consequent pain have been expressed in Nat 
Kavita. This poetry does not always represent either a well 
considered view of life or intimate emotion but is mostly an 
intellectual reaction to life’s problems. The tendency is personal, 
individualistic and often leads to pessimism. Naturally its out- 
look and frame of reference are limited. 

The Nai Kavita of Rajasthani describes in detail the silent 
changes in the village life in particular and changes in individual 
life in general. Intimations of such changes are available in the 
poems of ‘Mukul’, Kanhaiyalal Sethiya, Satyaprakaé Jogi and 
others, but the tendency gained force in the mid-seventies, 
mostly in the poems of the younger generation. They include 
Tejsinha Jodha, Harman Cauhan, Mani Madhukar, Rameswar- 
dayal Srimali, Sdnwar Daiya, Govardhansinha Sekhawat, 
Nand Bhardwaj, Ram Swarip ‘Pares’, Paras Aroda, Prakaé 
Parimal, Omprakaé Bhati, Onkar Parik, Krsnagopal Sarma, 
Sivraj Changani, Candrapraka’s Dewal, Premji ‘Prem’ and 
others. ; : 

This trend is still in process and its future is unpredictable. 

Blank verse was used by Naniram Sanskarta in his Samay 
Vayaro (1953), by Narayansinha Bhatiin his Durgddas (1956), 
and others. 


PROSE 


(1) Novels 

Sivcandra Bhartiya (1853-1918) was the piotieet novelist in 
Rajasthani. His Kanak Sundar (1903) is the first novel in Raja- 
sthani, for which he has used the popular Gujarati term ‘Nawal 
Katha’. This deals with social evils through a tale of two 
families, headed by two brothers, Hazarimal and Muralidhar. 
The family of Muralidhar is reformist and that of Hazarimal 
orthodox. The writer upholds the ways of Muralidhar’s 
family. 
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Srindréyan Agrawal’s Campé (1925) deals with the problem 
of marriage in old age. 

Both the novels are idealistic. 

Thirty-one years after the publication of Cumpd. was pub- 
lished Abhai Paski (1956) by Srildl Nathmal Josi, Ahhui Parki 
deals with the problems of the Hindu widowhood, and incident- 
ally with superstitions and social evils The writer offers a solu- 
tion. Kisana, widow of a wealthy trader Ramcand, is re-marricd 
to Mohan, a cousin of her deceased husband. 

Josi’s Dhoran ro Dhori (1968) tells the story of the famous 
scholar Dr. Tessitori, and presents him as a man of inexhaust- 
ible energy and lofty ideals. His EX Binani Do Bin (1973) is a 
Rajasthani rendering in prose of Tennyson's narrative poem 
Enoch Arden. Josi is a reformist and idealist. The result is 
that the selection of events and the characterization are guided 
by this view. 

In Annaram Sudama's Maikati Kayaé Mulakati Dharati 
(1966), an old woman, Sugani (Suthari Nani) narrates her tragic 
story. She was forsaken by her husband, at the incitement of 
her widowed sister-in-law (nanad). Sugani did not lose faith in 
life and bore all hardships with a smile. The writer has drawn 
a realistic picture of life and emphasized the love of one’s 
land, 

Another of Sudéma’s novels, Aridhi ar Astha depicts the 
village life of Rajasthan. It is the story of a poor Brahmin 
family which holds its own in spite of social oppression and evil 
fate. Sudamé has a style of his own, punctuated by idioms and 
proverbs. 

In his story of the Rajasthan village in Mevai ra Rankh? 
(1977) ‘Sudama’ has in fact narrated the harrowing experience of 
the whole countryside of Rajasthan during the Emergency (June 
1975- March 1977), It portrays the changing faces of the politi- 
cians during that time, describes forcible vasectomy, and the 
arrogance of the so-called ‘youth leaders’. However, the focus 
of the novel is on the pivotal position that moneylenders occupy 
in the village life. It paints realistically the helpless dependence 
of the village folk on the moneylenders and their pathetic need 
to be on their right side. Sudama’s style and language reached 
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a new peak in this work. 

Yadavendra Sarma ‘Candra’ has written two novels in 
Rajasthani— Hun Gori Kin Piv ri (1970) and Jog Sarjog (1973). 
Hint Gori Kin Piv ri depicts the life of a potter’s widow, 
Sirajadi, and her re-marriage with Madho, her husband’s 
younger brother. At places the psychological delineation of 
characters is very effective. Jog Sanjog narrates the story of a 
middle class trader Batuk’s son, Gane§ who, cutting across the 
barriers of caste and tradition, marries a Christian girl. The 
main emphasis is at two levels: first, that sometimes things 
happen not as planned but as destiny decrees; second, that 
humanity and compassion sometimes enlighten the interior of 
apparently bad characters. Hat Gori Kin Piv ri ranks high in 
Rajasthani fiction. 

Chatrapatisinha’s Tirasanka (1974) tells the story of Pawan, 
the graduate son of a zamindar’s kamdar living at Nandganv. 
The first half describes his romance with Lina, the wife of the 
zamindar’s son Baija. Then he goes to Delhi for further studies 
and comes in contact witha girl Sail who is one of a group of 
revolutionaries. Through Sail, he is attracted towards the revo- 
lutionary movement. He finds evil motivation and selfishness 
in some of the revolutionaries. He returns to his village and 
divides all his property among the farmers and workers and 
forms a cooperative society of which he is the president. He 
loses the position due to the conspiracy of fellow members. He 
finds that the people in rural areas are fast becoming as crafty 
as. in urban areas. Sail comes to Nandganv and disapproves 
his reformist scheme. Thus, Pawan, torn between the village 
and the city, becomes a Triganku. In the novel romance is more 
prominent than the message of revolution. One wishes that the 
novelist might have avoided the display of cheap love. 

Satyen Jogi's Katiwal Puja is a novel relating to the early 
history of Jaisalmer, and mainly deals with the battle between 
Rav Vijayrav and Mahmid of Ghazni. The Rav is said to be 
the ruler of Tanaut. The historical facts and times presented, 
though commendable, require a little more understanding. 

Sitiram Maharsi’s two novels Kun Samajhai Canwart ra 
Kaul (1976) and Laladi Ek Pheran Gamagi are about marital 
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maladjustments. 

Vijaydin Detha converts a folk tale into modern fiction in 
his novel Tido Rav. Tido Rav is portrayed as a hypocrite and 
success comes to him just by chance and cunning. 

Ramniwas Sarma’s Ka] Bhairavi (1976) deals with the 
tantrik system in the background of nature and rural surround- 
ings. Simply by mentioning names of Rav Maldev of Jodhpur 
and Viramdev of Merta the writer wishes the readers to believe 
that the tale belongs to the 16th century. However, it has no 
historical background. 

Paras Aroda's novelette AKhulati Gatithdti appeared in 1977. 
It tells the story of three raw youths and their girl friends. The 
novelist finds a solution for the situation of one of them in 
inter-caste marriage. Written in an easy style, the work does 
not display much maturity of thought. 

Some novels have been published fully or partly in maga- 
zines, such as, Hardwal, Olamo, and Lddesar. They include 
Din Dayal Kundan’s Guniwar Patho, Kisor Kalpnakant’s 
Dhdadawi, Ramdatta Sankrtya’s Abhalde and Laksminiwas Birla’s 
Padamani ro Sardap. 


(2) Stories 
Rajasthani literature is rich in stories called ‘vat’, But the 
modern short story is the gift of the West. Sivcandra Bhartiya 
is pioneer in this field also. His short story ‘Visrant Pravasi’ 
was first published in 1904 (v.s. 1961) in a Calcutta Hindi 
monthly Vaisyopakdrak. This was followed by ‘Badi Tij’, ‘Beti 
ki Bikri Tatha Baht ki Kharidi’ by Gulabcand Nagaur! (pub- 
lished in MG@heSwari, Aligarh, in 1912), and ‘Vidya Paramdai- 
vatam’, ‘Stri Siksan ko Onaman’ by Sivnarayan Tosaniwal 
Y (published in Parcraj, Nasik, in 1916). They deal with social 
; problems in a realistic way and end on a reformist note. 

After about twenty years, during mid-forties, Muralidhar 
Vyas, Sricand Ray, and others began writing short stories. 
Rajasthani short story writers were mostly influenced by Hindi, 
Bengali and Gujarati short stories. They were inspired by the 
literary activities of Rajasthani Sahitya Pith, Bikaner, particu- 
larly by one of its members, Narottam Das Swami. 


i; 
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About 1950, and after a good number of stories were writ- 
ten, the sphere widened and subjects became more varied with 
changes in values and viewpoints. In mid-seventies the realistic 
and individualistic note in stories became sharp and explicit. 
Social stories form a major portion of Rajasthani fiction. The 
main trends in the social stories written during the last forty 
years are given below, although in some stories, the difference is 
more of degree than of kind. 

Reformatory and idealistic stories suggest a solution of a 
particular social problem or give a realistic description of the 
problem urging for a solution. Among the writers of such 
stories are Muralidhar Vyas (Varas Garth, 1956), Manohar 
Sarma (Kanyddan, 1971), Naniram Sanskartaé (Das Dokh, 
1966, Gyoyi, 1957, and Ghar ki Gay, 1970), Nrsinha Rajpurohit 
(Rat Vaso, 1961, Amar Canadi, 1969), Annarim Sudama 
(Andhai nai Ankhyah, 1971), and Baijnath Panwar (Ladesar, 
1970). 

Stories depicting social life and changes in ideology have 
been written by Srilal Nathmal Jogi (Paranyodi Kanwari, 1974), 
Nrsinha Rajpurohit, Baijnath Panwar (Nainan Khatyo Nir, 1977, 
v.s. 2034), Naniram Sanskarté, Milcand ‘Pranes’ (Ukalata 

Antara Sila Sans, 1973, and Paradesi ri Goradi, 1965}, etc. 

Some writers have poftrayed in a realistic way the changes 
in various aspects of social structure, family and individual life. 
In mid-seventies, many young writers were particularly inclined 
towards this tendency. Among the effective stories written 
during this period are ‘Jasoda’, ‘Karicali’, ‘Sanjivan’ and ‘Sala- 
vatan’ by Rameswardayal Srimali, ‘Japo’ by Baijnath Panwéar, 
‘Pagothiya’ by Srilal Nathmal Jogi, ‘Udik’, ‘Kalam 1 Mar’, 
‘Utar Bhikha Mhari Bari’ and ‘Kuai Bhang Padi’, by Nrsinha 
Rajpurohit. 

Ramniwds Sarma, Kigor Kalpnakant, Nand Bhardwaj, 
Premji ‘Prem’, Damodarprasad Sarma (Pretatmda ri Prit, 1973), 
Ramprasad Cakalan, Sanwar Daiya (Aswadai Paswadai, 1975), 
Karanidan Barhat (d4dami ro Siig, 1974), Bhanwarlal Suthar 
‘Bhramar’ (Tagado, 1972 and Amiajo Kad Tanin, 1976), are 
making good attempts in this respect. 

All these and a few other writers, including Satyanarayan 
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Gangadas Vyas and Milcand ‘Pranes’, have also written psy- 
chological stories. But the number of such stories is compara- 
tively less. 

Stories describing the plight of the exploited have been 
written in considerable number. On the other hand, some storics 
of Manohar Sarma depict the compassion and humanity of the 
rich, and the heroic qualities among the feudals, of defending 
the weak and keeping the pledges. 

Famine is a recurrent feature in Rajasthan, especially in 
some parts. The horrors of famine, its repercussions and the 
plight of the poor have been described vividly in some stories. 
*Meh Mamo’ and ‘Pet ro Pap’ by Muralidhar Vyas, ‘Ganv 1 
Hathay by Nrsinha Rajpurohit, ‘Dhapt Bhiwa’ by Baijnath 
Panwar (Nainai Khatyo Nir, 1977), and ‘Purab Pacchim’ by 
Purusottam Changani are a few such stories. 

In some stories of Annaram ‘Sudama’ and others the ideo- 
logical aspect is explicit. 

A few stories depict individual passions and sentiments. 
Kigor Kalpanakant’s ‘Gita ro Bawaliyo’ is a good example. 

There are some stories which are more descriptive than 
narrative. Nrsinha Rajpurohit, Bhagwandatt Goswami, Nani- 
ram Sanskarta, Milcand ‘Prane§’, and Laksmikumari Ctnda- 
wat have written such stories. 

A few stories such as ‘Baranai nai Jharokhai ro Kajiyo’ by 
Badariprasad Sakariya, ‘Doy Kikariya’ by Malcand ‘Pranes’, 
‘Andhai nai Ankhyan’ by Annaram Sudama, and ‘Khejadi ar 
Boti’ by Srilat Nathmal Josi may be classified as symbolic 
Stories. s 

Next to social stories come historical and semi-historical 
stories. Laksmikumari Cindawat is a pioneer in this field and 
has written Manjhal Rat, 1957, Miamal, 1961, Gir Onca Unca 
Gadhan, 1960, Kai Re Cakawa Vat, 1960, and Amolak Vatdan, 
1962. Most of the stories have been written in the traditional 
Rajasthani Vat style. Vivid description of the environment, 
pleasant and precise diction, fluent and powerful expression of 
emotion are the characteristics of her stories. 

Brajmohan Jawaliya’s A/ Janjal (in the anthology 4j ra 
Kahanikar, 1976) depicts historical characters, particularly 
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Panna Dhiy, in a lively way and is a commendable effort. Sau- 
bhagyasinha Sekhawat and a few others have also written such 
stories. 

Religious and mythological stories include ‘Devi Subhadra’ 
and ‘Kac Devyanr’ by Satyanarayan Gangadas Vyas, and ‘Jojan 
Gandha’ by Nrsinha Rajpurohit. 

There are a few humorous and satirical stories, but they are 
more satiric than humorous. Nanairam Sanskarta, Srilal Nathmal 
Jogi, Ramdev Acarya, Bhagwandatt Gosw4m1, Narayandatt 
Srimali, Kigor Kalpanakant, Brajndrayan Purohit (Vakil Sahab, 
1973), Ramniraijan Sarma ‘Thimaa’ (Bematd ka Ank, 1975, v.s. 
2032), Rameswardayal Siimali and others have written such 
stories. 

There are some stories in the style of Paric Tatitra, symbo- 
lizing a particular thought or idea, where the story proper is 
not of much importance. Manohar Sarma’s Sonal Bhitig (1976) 
is an illustration. 

Except the historical or semi-historical stories, most of the 
stories deal with the rural’ life or the life of middle-class or 
lower-middle class people. . 

Much work on medieval Rajasthani Vat literature has been 
done by Manohar Sarma, Kanhaiyalal Sahal, Narottamdas 
Swami, Saryakaran Parik, Govind Agrawal, Saubhagyasinha 
Sekhawat and others. They have published Vats and thrown 
light on their importance and beauty. 


(3) Drama, One-Act Play 


Drama 

Sivcandra Bhartiya’s Kesar-Vilds, published in 1900, may 
be said to be the first drama in Rajasthani. This and his other 
dramas Phatka Janjal, and Budhdpa ki Sagdi are about social 
evils and are motivated by reformist objectives. They are ideal- 
istic and have a didactic note. This tendency is also noticed in 
Bhagwati Prasad Dariika’s Bal Vivah Natak, ‘Vrddh Vivah 
Natak, and Sithana Sudhar Natak, Gulabcand Nagauri’s Mar- 
wadi Mausar aur Sagai Janjal (1923), Balkrsna Lahoti’s Kanya 
Bikri and Narayandas Agrawal’s Balbyav ko Phars, Vidya Uday 
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and Akal Badi kai Bhains. Except Kesar Vilds, they were not 
successful on the stage. Juypur ki Jyondr by Madanmohan 
Siddh and Nai Binani by Jamandprasid Pacoriya are compara- 
tively more successful in this respect. 

Narayandas Agrawal’s Mahabharat ko Sri Ganes and Mahd- 
rand Pratép are mythological and historical dramas. Pranvir 
Pratap (1958) by Girdhartlal Sastr1 and Panna Dhdy (1963) by 
Agyacand Bhandait are also historical dramas. In the former, 
characters speak in colloquial Mewadi 

Bharat Vyas’s Dhola Marvan (1949, v.s. 2006) and Rarigilo 
Marwadi (Rami Canand), though successful on stage, are not of 
much literary value. 

Tas ro Ghar (1973) by Yadavendra Sarma ‘Candra’ deals 
with modern life in cities and its complexities, unemployment, 
corruption, sexual liberty, etc., and is forceful and effective. 

Badriprasad Pancoli's Pani Pali Pal (1973), a stage play in 
five acts, is based on a plot in the times of Mahabharat. It is 
mainly in colloquial Hadauti. The dramatist lays emphasis on 
two priaciples for the progress and prosperity of the country. 
They are: ‘arjan ar samarpan’ (earn and spend on good causes) 
and ‘pani pali pal’ (forewarned is forearmed). 


One- Act Play 

In Vaisyopakarak, a monthly Hindi magazine of Calcutta, 
some dialogues under the title ‘Kanak Sundar’ were published 
in 1904. In 1905, Madhav Prasad Misra published in it a dia- 
logue named Boda Bazar. This dialogue consists of two scenes, 
and comes very near being a one-act play. It is about social 
evils. 

Vrddh Vivah Vidisan (1920) by Sobhacand Jammad, and 
Gahv Suahar ya Goma Jat (1931) by Srinath Modi are about 
social reforms, Boldvan or Pratigyad Purti (in the anthology 
Rajasthani Ekanki, 1966) by Siryakaran Paiik depict the 
Rajpit trait of keeping a pledge even at the cost of life. 

Govind!al Mathur (Satrafigini, 1955) wrote about a dozen 
plays on social evils and various burning problems of rural and 
urban life. They are realistic and can be staged. Similar plays 
were written by Narayandatt S:imali (Chiyan Tawado), Damo- 
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darprasid (Top ro License), Srimant Kumar Vyas (Cdnanau), 
Jagdi§ Mathur (Pitaran ro Agaman), Surendra ‘Ancal’ (Ragat 
ek Minakh ro), Satyanarayan ‘Aman’ (Guwdd ri Jdyodi), 
Yadavendra Sarma (Dewata), §rilal Nathmal Jogi and others, 

In some plays, solutions of social problems have been 
suggested. Such plays are more. moved by idealistic views. 
Nuvoh Mdrag by Dines Khare, Nahari Jhagado by Niranjan 
Nath Acarya, /b to Ceto by Nagraj Sarma, Badala ri Ag by 
Agyacand Bhandan, Adars Vidyarthi by Kanhaiyalal Dagad, and 
Mati ro Pauredar by Narayandatt Srimalt are good examples. 

Many writers have taken their themes from Rajpit history. 
Nainsi ro Sako (1973)° by Manohar Sarma, Sam Dharma Maji 
by Laksmikumart Cindawat,Des Bhagat Bhamasad by Agyacand 
Bhandari, Des ro Helo, Jalam Bhom ri Marat by Ramdatt 
Sankrtya and Sihan Jaya Sav by Ganpaticandra Bhandari are a 
few such plays. Damodarprasad’s Kamran Ki Ankhadlyan is, 
however, an exception. 

Sampadak ri Maut by Rawat Saraswat, Apano Khas Admi 
by Baijnath Pawar, and Ring meni Bharig by Vinod Somani 
‘Hans’ are a few satirical plays. Nagraj Sarma has tried his 
hand at humorous plays (Ram Mildi Jodi, 1972 and Tamarak 
Turi, 1972, v.s. 2029). 

Little attention is paid towards modern stage-technique in 
most of thése plays. 


(4) Sketches, Recollections and Reminiscences 

Muralidhar Vyas is a pioneer in this field. His Jind Jivanta 
‘Citaraém (1960) gives sketches of professionals, who, till recent- 
ly, were part of daily life but are fast vanishing with the increase 
in modernization. 

§rilal Nathmal Jogi’s collection of sketches named Sabadka 
(1960) is a much mentioned book. Except a few sketches, they 
are mainly humorous. Most of the sketches seem to be based 
on living originals. In his sketch ‘Bad ro Ped’, the banyan tree 
narrates its memoirs, : 

Sivraj Changani follows this pattern in his Uniyara and 
Olakhdn (1976). Many distorted characters have been painted 
in Uniyard. Olakhan deals with women. At places the descrip- 
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tion seems to lack personal touch, and a didactic note comes in. 

Kunjbihart Sarma’s sketches (Bardi hi Calui, 1968, v.s. 
2025) are so natural, charming and lucid that they hold an im- 
portant place in this form of prose literature. 

Annaram Sudima’s Dir Disdwar (1975) ts a travelogue. 
Observing interesting details with a keen eve, the writer hay 
rarrated his recollections in a style of his own. 

Brajnérayan Purohit has written interesting sketches and 
recollections in his Afarwah, (1973) and Vakil Sahab (1973). 

A few other writers have also contributed to this form. 
Their stray compositions have been published in different 
magazines, and include ‘Log Kevai Kamavai Koni, Kanai 
Kamavan Vira’ by Daudayal Jost, ‘Baijo Chail’, *Panji Bhagat’, 
and ‘Bada Maji’ by Manohar Sarma, ‘Kiidan Babo’, ‘Kuttan 
ro Raja’, ‘Surajo Nayak’ and ‘Gogaji ra Ghoda’ by Nem- 
narayan Josi, ‘Hemi’ by Onkar Parik, ‘Daulibha’ by Mohanlal 
Purohit,‘Labha Babo’ by Bhanwar Lal Nahata, (Banagi, 1965), 
‘Paro’ by Dinanath Khatii, and ‘Annadata nai Araj Karin’ by 
Bhagwandatt Goswami. 


(5) Poetic Prose (Gadya Kavya) 

Only a few writers have written poetic prose. Nine pieces 
of poetic prose by Candrasinha were first published in 1946 
under the title Sip. Other writers who have tried their hand at 
this form are Laksmikumari Cindawat (‘Mat Bhom’), Baij- 
nath Panwar (‘Bo Ayo ar calyo gayo’), Manohar Sarma (Sonal 
Bhing), and Govind Agrawal (Nukati Dana, 1978). But the 
contribution of Kanhaiyalal Sethiya is unique in this field. His 
book Galgaciyd (1972) consists of 64 pieces of poetic prose. His 
ideas and ideals, mingled with emotion, have been expressed 
with utmost brevity and lucidity. 





On page 240, lines 20-21, please read “‘Nagraj Sarma and Ram Nirat- 
jan Sarma have tried their hand” in place of “Nagraj Sarma has tried 
his hand”, 
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(6) Essay and Other Forms 








Essay 
Not many essays have éhpeased in the modern period. Thi u 


essays that have appeared are descriptive. The earliest form 
nearer to essay, may be seen in Sivcandra Bhartiya’s introduc- 
tions to his Rajasthani books, Kanak Sundar, Phatkd Janjal etc. 

Brajlal Biyani is a pioneer in writing emotional and elegant 
essays. His ‘Mogara Kais’, ‘Badi Fajar ko Divo’, ‘Marwadif 
Boli’ etc , are fine essays. Giriraj Bhanwar (‘Panghat ri Sanjh’)] 
is also notable in this respect. Krsnagopal Sarma’s ‘Ai Utar- 
yoda Ghada’ is a personal essay. Kaveri Kant’s ‘Mandgi San f 
Phayda’ and Dhanurdhani’s ‘Bas Mhane Swarajya Hono’ are | 
humorous and satirical essays. Manohar Sarma’s satirical 
essays in his book Rohidai ra Phal (1973) are delightful. Other | 
essayists include Laksmikumari Candawat (‘Mewadi Phagan’), 
Srilal Nathmal Josi (* Sgc Bolyan Kiyan Par Padai’ )» and Ravel 
Saraswat (‘Thothi Batan’ ). 
Articles and Literary Criticism ° 

Introductions, reviews and comments have been written by 
many modern writers. The pioneers include Narottamdas, 
Swami, Agarcand Nahata and Manohar Sarma, followed by 
Rawat Saraswat, Kisor Kalpanakant, Candradain Caran, 
$:ilal Misra and many others. Such efforts, in fact, answer the 
description of ‘articles’ rather than essays. 

Apart from such articles, virtually no serious attempt has 
been made in Rajasthani in the field of literary criticism. 


Biographies 

Din Dayal Ojha has written, mostly for children, short bio- 
graphies of many national leaders of modern India in his Dis 
r@ Gaurav, 1972; BhGrat 14 Nirmata, 1972; and Choi Omar 
Mota Kam, 1972. The leaders include Swami Dayanand Saras: 
wati, ISwarcandra Vidyasagar, Raja Ram Mohan Ray, Lok, 
manya Tilak, Mahatma Gandbi Sardar Patel, Lala Lajpa 
Ray, Jawahar Lal Nehri, C.R. Das, and Subhascandra Bose. 
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Srilal Nathmal Jost's Apand Bapiiji (1969) is on Mahatma 
Gandhi and Santé Bhanawat’s Mahdvir ri Olakhan (1975) on 
Lord Mahavir. They are objective and in simple language. 


Magazines 

Magazines have played a very significant role in the furthe- 
rance of Rajasthani language and literature. fn the early years 
of the present century compositions relating mainly to social 
reforms, mostly by the migrant Rajasthanis, were published in 
several Hindi magazines such as VaiSyopkdrak (Calcutta), 
Maheswari (Aligarh), and Parc. aj (Nasik). Rajasthani writings 
also found place in the well-known Hindi magazines, like Huns 
(Allahabad) and Visa! Bharat (Calcutta). Likewise, som: maga- 
zines in Rajasthani, though short-lived, served the cause. They 
were Marwadi (Ahmadnagar), Mdrwddi Bhaskar (Sholapur), 
Marwadi Hitkdrak (Dhamangaon), and Agiwan (Beawar). New 
compositions were published besides old literature in Hindi 
magazines like Rajasthani and Rajas.haa (both from Calcutta). 
Magazines published by some colleges and schools also brought 
out such writings 

After Independence many magazines were started in Raja- 
sthan. The Hindi magazines, oriented to humanities, with em- 
phasis on literature, language, history and culture, have pub- 
lished a good number of old literary writings as also the works 
of modern authors. These magazines include Sodh Patrika 
(Udaipur), Rajasthan Bharati,. Vaicdriki, Viswambhard (Bika- 
ner), Maru Bharati (Pilani), Parampara (Chopasani, Jodhpur), 
Varad@ (Bisaa), Maru Sri (Churu), Vani, later named Lok- 
Satiskrti (Borunda, Jodhpur), Vdgva-, Rajasthani Ratnakar 
(Dingarpur), Hadauti Patrika, later changed to Cidumbara 
(Kota) and Sarigh Sakti (Jaipur). Some of them have rendered 
memorable service and acquired important position. 

Remarkable and valuab!e work, particularly in the sphere 
of modern Rajasthani language and literature, has been done 
by Rajasthani magazines. We have already taken note of Maru 
-Vani (Jaipur) and Olamo (Ratangarh) in this connection. 
Marwadi was published by Srimant Kumar Vyas from Jodhpur. 
.. They were followed by Hardwal (previously Bombay, now 


, 
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Jodhpur), Kurjaéni (Ratangarh), Olkhan, Janka@ri (Jodhpur), 
Julambhom, Helo, M4imal (Bikaner), Caémal (Kota), Ladesar, 
Sarwar, Nainsi, Mhdro Des (Calcutta), Rajasthani-“Ek’, and 
Dith (Ranstsar, Nagore), Isarlat (Jaipur) and others. Though 
some of these were short-lived, they did useful work for Raja- 
sthani language and literature. 


CAUSE OF RAJASTHAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The formation of Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi (Sangam) 
(Udaipur) in 1958 and the publication of its journal Madhumati, 
gave new impetus to the work of the writers of Rajasthan. The 
establishment in 1972 of Rajasthani Bhaga Sahitya Sangam 
(Akademi) at Bikaner as a separate unit of the Akademi and 
the publication from 1973 of its journal in Rajasthani Jagat? 
Jot are further steps in the cause of Rajasthani language and 
literature. The recognition of Rajasthani as an independent 
modern literary language? by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 


(National Academy of Letters, India) and the starting of / 


a separate Rajasthani Department in the University of Jodhpur 
have further promoted the cause of Rajasthani. 

In the modern period Rajasthani grammar and lexicon have 
also attracted much attention. The work of compiling a modern 
lexicon was first taken up by Ram Karan Asopa of whose work 
an account has already been given. He was followed by Sitaram 
Lalas whose Rajasthani Sabad Kos (Rajasthani-Hindi dictionary) 
has been published in 9 volumes (1962-79). It contains about 
200,000 Rajasthani words besides idioms and proverbs. 

Ram Karan Asopa's pioneer work on Rajasthani grammar 
was followed by Sitaram Lalas’s Rdjasthanin Vydkaran (1954) 
and Narottamdas Swami's Sanksipta Rajasthani Vydkaran 
(1960). Motilal Mena@riya has given a short account of Raja- 
sthani language and grammar in his Rdjasthani Bhasa Aur 
Sahityd (2nd., ed., 1951, vs. 2008). He was followed by the 
author of the present history with Rajasthani Bhdsa@ aur Sahitya 
(v.s. 1560-1650) published in 1960. 

We conclude here our account of the origin, growth and 
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development of Rajasthani language and literature. This covers 
a period of about ten centuries, a period that has produced 
writers and litterateurs who would be a glory to any literature. 
They have added to the richness of Indian literature as a 
whole. This work will, we hope, be helpful not only in’ under- 
standing the trends of Rajasthani language and literature but 
will also assist in appreciating Rajasthan’s hiaks with the rest 
of the country and its literature. 
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Glossary 


This glossary dods not attempt to give comprehensive notes. Words of 
Indian languages accepted in-English and found in dictionaries ordinarily 
available have not been included. Not al! the meanings of a word have 


been given; only the contexual meaning 


is given. The nearest equiva- 


Jent has been given where exact translation is not possible. 


acGrya: head of a religious seat. 

adhyayas: cantos 

d4gam: Jain sacred writings; future 

ajapa-jap : a way of silent medita; 
tion consisting of a mantra called 
‘Hafis’ comprising a certain num- 
ber of inhalations and exhalations 


ak: swallow wort, Catotropis 
gigantea 

Alakh: God 

amarjadi: a mythical herb sup- 


posed to have regenerative powers 

amavasyad, am@was: the last day 
of the dark fortnight 

ahigas; topics 

anunasik: a nasal sound 

anustup couplet (Sloka): originally 
aclass of metres of four feet 
(padas) of eight syllables each. 
Later the name used for all 
metres containing eight syllables 
in each foot 

anuswar : a nasal sound in Nagari 
script which is marked by a dot 
above the line and which always 
follows the preceding vowel 
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anuyog: a division of Jain sacred 
writings (i.e. Agams) 

anyokti: allegory 

Araj Bhan: Superior Aryan 

Araj kul: Aryan family 

<4ry@: a metrical composition 

ast pratyay : a§t—eight; pratyay — 
the method of determining the 
kinds and numbers of metres. 

Gima gyan; Self realization 

avidy@: nescience 


babiil: accacia tree 

BGérgarii; a dialect, also known 
as Jati or Hariyani, spoken 
mostly in Hariyana 

badrah maésG: a poetic composition 
describing emotions, mostly of a 


woman, separated from her 
lover, through the twelve months 
of the year 

bhajan: devotional song 

bhakt: devotee 

bhakti: devotion 


bhatds: professinal clowns 
Bharat Bars: variant spelling of 


com 








ie: <> heats 





' 
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Bhiratvarsa 

bhdr: gifts required to be given 
by custom to the children of the 
sister or daughter on the occa- 
sion of their marriage 


bhav: emotion, sentiment 

bhdv guru; aperson or god ac- 
cepted as a guide or preceptor 

bhramar ; bumble-bee 

bhramar git: songs apparently 
addressed to the bumble-bee but 
really expressing the pangs of 
separation from Krsna by the 
gopis in the context of Uddhav's 
visit 

bhdsas ; cantos 

bhattdrak ; a celibate head of a 
Jain religious seat 


bhiiwad: father’s sister 
bibhatsa (ras): the sentiment of 
disgust 


Braj: a dialect spoken mostly in 
the Mathura, Agra, Aligarh 
region of Uttar Pradesh 

Buideli: a dialect spoken mostly 
in Jhansi, Jalon (Uttar Pradesh) 
and Gwalior, Bhopal, Orcha 
(Madhya Pradesh) regions 


caityawasi : Jain sadhus of a par- 
ticular sect who live at religious 
places 

cakra: wheel 

cakras: the six particular spots in 
the body of a man according to 
Yoga philosophy 

cakravyih: a battle mentioned in 
the Mahabharat fought through 
forces arranged in intricate geo- 
metrical patterns 

cakrawarti: emperor 

campa: a literary composition 
with alternation of prose and 
verse, 


cafidani: moonlight 


cOndrdyat : a metrical composition 

catiwar : a whisk 

carit kévya: character sketch in 
verse 


edturmdsya >) four month stay at 
one spot by sadhus during mon- 
soon 

cerdwani s warning 

chatid > metre 

chappay : a metrical Composition 

chatra: umbrella 

chatrapatiy ; kings using ceremo~ 
nial umbrellas 

chantiskul  ksatriva : 
clans of Rajputs 

citra kdvya: a verse or a poem 
written in the form of a picture 
or figure 


thirty-six 


dagdhaksar: letters of Nagari 
alphabet not permitted to be used 
as the first letter of the first 
word in the beginning of a verse 
or poetic composition 

Daksini: a dialect spoken at one 
time in the southern parts of 
Rajasthan 

dan dharm: charity 

dardak ; a metrical composition 

Dasahara (Dusserah): a Hindu 
festival celebrating Ram’s victory 
over Rawan 

dasi : female devotee who imagines 
herself as the slave of the guru 
or the Almighty 

dasya bhav: devotional feeling in 
which the devotee considers 
himself a slave of the Almighty 

daw4vait: a prose composition 
using frequently Rajasthani with 
Khadi Boli and/or Urdu mixed 


Hindi 
dhatiy@: thorn apple 
Dhindpadi: a dialect spoken 


mostly in the Jaipur region 
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dhitidhiyas ; sadhus of Jain sect git: Ditgal git 
who originally lived in dilapidat- Godhwagi : a dialect spoken most- 
ed houses ly in Barmer region of Rajasthan 
dhyan: meditation goh: monitor lizard 
Dillan; a Rajasthani adjective grdh: crocodile 
formed from the spoken word &thastha : a householder 
for Delhi and used for the dia- — gratiths: books 
lect spoken at one timeinand guru: aterm in Hindi and Raja- 


around this city sthani prosody for double unit 
Ditgal-gitkars : composers of Din- of sound; also preceptor, teacher 
gal gits gyan: knowledge 
gy4n paticam!: the fifth day in the 
five mudraés: attitudes and poses bright half of the month of 
associated with’ Yoga Kartik “November) 


five Pirs: phrase used collectively 
for Gogoji Cauhan, Pabiji sakar: sound of ‘h’ 
Rathore, Ramdevji Tahwar, Me- —hand-length: at one time acom- 


hoji Mafgaliya and Hadbhiji mon unit of length measurement, 

Sankhald, venerated as folk one hand representing the length 

deities from the point of elbow joint to 
five tatwas: a phrase used collec- the tip of middle finger 

tively for earth, water, fire, air  harankal@: a metrical composi- 

and sky ‘ 2 ' tion 


four avasthas: four states of a harjas: a song in praise of the 
human being according to Veda- * Almighty 
ntic philosophy: jagrat (wakeful- Hathyog: a kind of yoga 
ness), swapna (dream), ~susupti hawan: Hindu religious ritual of 


(sleep) and turiya (transcending pouring ghee into fire 

earthly bonds in which glimpses 

of the divine are experienced) Jagaran: vigil 

jal: Salvadora oleoides (a com- 

gacchas: Jains who believe in a mon Rajasthani tree) 

particular school of philosophy jarakh: hyena 

or thought Jatis: religious mendicants of the 
gadar: the uprising of 1857 called Jain sect 

“Mutiny’ by the British historians jv : living being, soul 
gaddi: religious seat jiwan mukti: liberation from the 
gadhpatis: lords of castles cycle of births 
gaha@: a metrical composition Jog dhyén: yoga and meditation 
gaj: elephant Jjogis: aclass of singers 


gan: afoot in prosody 
gatas: communities of Jain sadhus K@bali: a dialect spoken at one 


gilory (read giloy):° Tinospora time in and around Kabul 
cardifolia (a creeper used for kaliyug : the fourth and the last 
medicinal purposes) age of human history according 
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to the Hindu belief 

kém.: desire of carnal gratification 

Kannaujl: a dialect spoken at one 
time in and around Kannayj in 
Uttar Pradesh 

Kamdar: an important function- 
ary employed by landowners 

k4tita bhakti: worship of the Al- 
mighty as lover 

kata bhav: the sentiment which 
sees the Almighty as the lover 

karun (ras): pathetic sentiment 

kathds: religious stories 

kavi-sammelans : a gathering in 
which poets recite their composi- 
tions 

kavya-prayojan: the Purpose of 
composing poetry 

kaya siddhi: culture of the body 

kewal gyan: all knowledge; a state 
in which a Jain sdhak acquires 
all knowledge; detachment of the 
soul from the matter 

khama-khama: it, forgiveness; 
God forbid (said at the time of 
aQ unlucky event) 

Kharatar ; one of the Jain gacchas 

khejda@: Prosopis spicejera (a com- 
mon Rajasthani tree) 

KhurdsGni: a dialect spoken at 
one time in and around Khurasan 


khy4l: an open air musical play 

khy4ats: histories 

Kirtan: devotional chanting of 
the name of a god 

krodh: anger 

ksatriya dharma: the duty of the 
Rajput 

kunj Wild: phrase for Krgna’s 


divine love play 


laghu: a term used in prosody for 
single unit of sound 

Lahaurt; a dialect spoken at one 
time im and around Lahore 
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(Pakistan) 

lakh pasdy - royal rewards in the 
form of cash, horses. elephants 
clc., supposed to represent the 
value of one hundred thousand 
Tupecs 

lapasi: a sweet dish made af 
wheat flour and sugar or molasses 

fila: deeds of an incarnation: 
dramatic performance represent- 
ing exploits of a deity in an in- 
carnation 

lobh: greed 

foks; the fourteen worlds of 
which seven are above and seven 
below the earth 


madhur bhav : see kanta bhav 

mahatitas: the heads of ‘religious 
seats 

mG&herd : see bhat 

mala: garland; rosary with a 
string of 108 beads 

matgalacaran : invocation 

marsiyas: elegies 

maru@: sweet marjoran, bot., Ori- 
yanum marjoran 

maryad@ : propriety of conduct 

masa: at one time a unit of weight 
equal to 15 grains troy, used in 
India 


mathwasi ; those who live at reli- 
gious places 

mlechas: the generic term for 
barbarians or foreigners in India 

mukat: crown 

mukti: salvation 

Multani: a dialect spoken at one 
time in and around Multan 
(Pakistan) 

nadis: veins 

nagani: female serpent 


nam-jap: unspoken repetition of 
any of the Almighty’s names 
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nam-smaran: see nam-jap 


navadhé bhakti: nine ways of 
bhakti 
neti-neti: a Sanskrit expression, 


meaning ‘there is no end’, used 
to convey the idea that God is 
beyond description or definition 

nikuttj bhakti: a form of devotion 
to Lord Krsna 

nim (neem): margossa 

Nirgun: the concept that Brahma 
is beyond all attributes 

Nirakdr Brahma: God beyond all 
form 

Niratijan: God beyond the spell 
of Maya 

nirlep: detached, uninvolved 

mrtya git: dance music 

nrtya git rlipak: musical dance 
drama 


ola, olyan: remembrance of thé 
loved one : 


padas: devotional songs 

pagari: ceremonial head dress 

palo: shrub leaves fed to goats 
and camels 

Pandiyds : a pejorative for Brah- 
mins 

panghat: a source of water for 
community normally frequented 
by women 

panihari : a woman carrying water 
from a public water source 

path: a sect, usually named after 
a saint 

pial; the lowest of the seven 
regions or worlds under the earth 

patradey yatra : a kind of pilgrimage 

payado, pavado: an epic, also a 
connected narrative poem 

Phagun: the twelfth and the last 
month of the year according to 
the Hindu calendar 
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prabatidh: a series of connected 
narratives 

prabhét: dawn 

prakrti: nature 

pranayam: exercising _ control 


over the process of breathing 

pran s@dhan@ : a religious or yogic 
exercise 

Prasatgas: topics 

prastar: spreading, a term in pro- 
sody 

prasthan-trayi : a phrase used for 
the Upanishads, the Gita and 
the Brahma Sutra 

prema bhakti: devotion to the 
Almighty as lover 

pirna kumbh: areligious festival 
of the Hindus occurring every 
twelve years 

purohit: family priest 

Piryi: a dialect spoken at one 
time in eastern parts of Rajasthan 





* pdksas: demon 4 

ras (pl. rasas) : a poetic sentiment, 4 
mood or rhetorical effect 

rasdyan siddhi: expertise in medi- . q 
cinal preparation from metals ‘ 
and minerals 

r@sis; cantos 

raskrid@: the sports of Krsna at 
Vrindavan when He danced with 
the gop's, female cowherds 

rlipak : a phrase generally used for 
a unit comprising a mumber of 
one kind of metrical compositions 


| 








sabad yop: Yoga consisting of 
unspoken chanting of a mantra 

sadhand ; worship 

sddhak: one who undertakes or 
performs a religious practice or 
devotion over a period of time 

sa@dho : sadhu, saint 

sagun: concept that God has cer- 
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tain positive attributes 

sagut' bhakti: worship of God 
with attributes 

sahacari-bhdv: a form of devo- 
tion to Lord Krsna 

sdkar: concept that God has a 
concrete form 

sdkhi: doha or couplet; also a 
kind of short poem 

samadhi: a yogic posture of deep 
and devout contemplation 

samai: canto 

sdmanya nayiké: in Indian poetics 
the concept of a female character 
whose love is imbued with the 
motive of gain 

sampraday : religious sect 

satigha: a term used for Jain 
community comprising men and 
women sddhus and householders 

satijivani: see amarjadi 

Sankar’s Vedatit : philosophy pro- 
pounded by Safkaracirya 

satikucit: contracted; also hesi- 
tant or suspicious 

Sankhya: one of the six systems 
of Indian philosophy 

Sarr (ras): the ser timent of quiet- 
ism 

satit: saint 

satiyog: the erotic sentiment, 
wherein the lover and the beloved 
are united; in Poetics, one of the 
two kinds of Srfigar ras 

sarjit matitra: a mantr1 believed 
tohave the power of resuscita- 
tion 

Sartdégati: refuge in the Almighty 

sSargas; cantos 

Satguru: true preceptor or saint 

satis, suttees: widows burning 
themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands 

satyayug: the first of the four 
ages (yugas) of the human his- 


tory according to the Hindu 
belief 

savaiyd a metrical composition 

Séwan: the fifth month of the 
Hindu calendar, the month of 
rains 

seh: porcupine 

Sil dharm : chastity 

Slokas : see anu$tup couplet 

smarat: unspoken repetition 

S§mas6n: cremation ground 

sorathd > a metrical composition 

Srévakas: followers of Jainism 
who observe certain religious 
conducts 

swdlig: dramatic — performance 
based on caricature and fancy 
dress 

swart yagya: akind of religious 
ritual performed by kings in 
ancient India 

swartip: figure, form, concept 

swayamvar : a ceremony in ancient 
India wherein a maiden selected 
her husband from amongst suit- 
ors assembled for the purpose 


tadbhav : words of Sanskrit origin 
which have assumed, and are 
used, in a modified or changed 
form in Indian languages 

Tailangi: a dialect spoken at one 
time in Telangana region of 
Andhra Pradesh 

tGttrik system: system of the tan- 
tras 

taratgas : cantos 

tatsam: a word of Sanskrit origin 
used in any Indian language 

thakurs: Rajput chiefs 

Thataict : a dialect spoken at one 
time in the That region of Sind 
(now in Pakistan) 

thawani: canto 

tiki: the cosmetic mark applied 
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by the Hindu women on their 
forehead 

tilak: religious mark on the fore- 
head 

Tirthatkars: the twentyfour lead- 
ing religious preceptors of Jain- 
ism, the last of them being Lord 
Mahavir 

tola: an ancient Indian unit of 
weight equivalent to 180 grains 

tribhangi : a metrical composition 


upasana : worship 

Untarédi : a dialect spoken at one 
time in the northern region of 
Rajasthan 


vacanika > a narrative in verse 
mixed wlth rhymed prose 

vairagit: one who is detached 
from worldly affairs 

vairdgya : detachment from world? 
ly affairs 

vani: corpus of verse composi- 
tions 

varn: a letter of the alphabet 

vara: story 

vatsalya bhay : 
tion 

vayus: kinds of air in the human 
body according to some schools 
of yoga 

Vedat: one of the six systems 
of Indian philosophy 

Vidhimdrg (Satvigna): a Jain 
system of ideology and belief 


sentiment of affec- 


vidya: knowledge 

Viharmans: according to Jain 
thought twenty pious persons 
still Jiving in the universe (in 
Mahavideh Ksetra, a region ac- 
cepted in Jainism) and deemed 
Tirthafikars for that region 

vildsas : cantos 

vin@: a musical instrument 

vinati: prayer 

vir (ras): heroic sentiment 

virah : sentiment of separation 
from the Joved one 

virahini: a woman separated 
from her lover or husband 

vis-kanya: In ancient India a 
maiden brought up of poisons 
so that cohabitation with her 
resulted in death; used by kings 
to trap their enemies 

virakt (tapasyi): one who is de- 
tached from the world 


_ Visistddwaitvad: a system of 
Indian philosophy 

viyog: separation 

yogin's: subordinate goddess 


attendants on Durga and created 
by her, believed to be 64 in 
number 

yojan: an ancient Indian mea- 
sure of distance, roughly equal 
to eight miles 

Yugal-swartip: the twin concept 


of the Almighty as Radha and 
Krsna 
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Jineswar Siri 23, 29 
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Jinharsa (Jasraj), 157 

Jin Padma Siri, 30, 31 

Jinpati Sari, 29 

Jin Prabodh Siri Bolika, 29 

Jin Prabodh Stiri Carcari, 29 

Jitmalji (Jayacarya), 180 

Jiv Cetdwani, 160 

Jivdayé Ras, 28, 

Jivraj (Thakur of Rapnagar), 66 

Jiv Samjhotari, 116 

‘Jodha (Rav, Rathore), 18, 19, 47, 
51, 52, 56 

Jodha Agarsinha, 205 
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72, 73 

Jodha Tejsinha, 231, 232 
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Kanhad Das, 118 
Kanhad De Prabandh, 17, 53, 55 
Kanhad Dey, 17, 53, 55 
Kanpil, 19 
Kanupriyd, 218 
Kanwal Pija, 234 
Kanya Bikri, 238 
Kanydadan, 236 
Karamcand, 106, 108, 109 
Karamdas, 116 
Karanijl, 21, 50,59, 74, 77, 147 
Karaniji ra Chand, 59 . 
Karani Ripak, 74 
Karansinha (Maharaja of Bikaner), 
69 
Karamanand, 40, 41 
Karpir Maz jari, 34 
Kartik Mahatmya, 119 
Karuna Battisi, 143 
Karyna Bawnt, 204 
Karuna Chattisi, 145 
Karuna Sagar 
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— of Dayaludas, 144 
Kasm‘r Satak, 212 
Katha Ahmani, 11, 21, 92, 190 
Katha Autar ki, 113 
Katha Autarpat, 111 
Katha Bahsowani, 97 
Katha Bal Lila, 112 
Katha Bhniy Dusésant, 97 
Katha Cetan, 113 
Katha Dhadabadh, 111 
Katha Draunpur ki, 141 
Katha Gajmokh (Gajmokh), 84, 113 
Katha Gugaliyai ki, 111 
Katha Gydncari, 111 
Katha Hari Gun, 84, 113 
Katha Iskandar ki, 112 
Katha Jati Talav ki, 12 
Katha Jaisalmer ki, 141 
Katha Jhordan ki, 111 
Katha Loha Panga ki, 112 
Katha Mrglekha ki, 112 


Katha Medta ki, 112 
Katha Prasiddha, 113 
Katha Pathoji ki, 111 
Katha Sainsai Jokhani ki, 112 
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Katha Odai Atali kt, 112 
Katha Usa Puran, 98, 113 
Katha Vigatawali, 112 
Kath Upanisad, 217 
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Kaviraja Muraridan, 179 
Kaviraja Syamaldas, 178, 200 
Kaviray Mohansinha, 213 
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Samai ra, 51 
Kavitt Solanki Jivraj ji ra, 66 
Kaviya Allaji, 78 
Kaviya Cimanji, 206, 207 
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K wviya Jogidan, 221 
Kaviya Girwardan, 194 
Kaviya Karanidan Vijayramau’, 
69, 70, 71, 74, 77, 88, 201 
Kaviya Ramnath, 13, 204-206 
Kaviya Saktidan, 214, 224 
Kaviya Linkaran, 69 
Kaviya Ramdayal, 194 
Kaya Pran Satvad, 125 
Kayar Bawnt, 75 
Kazi Mahmiid, 9, 128, 135, 148, 
149, 157 
Kehar Praka§, 206 
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Kesarisinha Sonyana, 214 

Kesar Vilas, 238 

Kesariya Haridas, 54 

Kesaudaés (Kesodas Godard), 9, 
97, 112 

Khare DineS, 240 

Khatri Dinanath, 241 

Khem, 118 

Khemdas, 124, 127 

Khetd Ram, 141 

Khetsi (Rana), 18, 41 

Khici Acaldas, 18, 44, 45, 147 

Khici Gangev Nimbawat ro Beporo, 
184 

Khiciyon ka Itihas, 74 

Khidiya Bakhata, 69 

Khidiya Canan, 18, 51, 52, 77, 182 

Khidiya Hukamicand, 73 

Khidiya Jagga, 52, 68, 69, 77, 87, 
159, 181, 202 

Khidiyaé Krparam, 90, 91 

Khilcipur ki Khyat, 147 

Khed Rama, 115 

Khuday Bawali ri Vat, 184 

Khulati Gaathan, 235 

Khumman, 158 

Khumman Ras, 158, 159 

Khurram, 65, 66 

Khyal Jhématda, 192 

Kilhadas, 106, 107, 109 

Kirat Lichami ro Sanvad, 13 

Kirtar Bawni, 62, 63 

Kirtipal, 17 

Kirtyan, 225 

Kisandas, 139 

Kisanau, 81 

Kisan Kilol, 90 

Kisan Vydaiwalo, 99 

KiSor Ka'pnakant, 215, 223, 228, 
235-238, 242 
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Krisanji ri Veli, 78 

Krpan Darpan, 75 

Krpan grhini Sanvad, 28 

Krparam 
— of Rasik Sampradiy, 107 
—of Dantadd 108, 109, 133 

Krsnadas Payhiari, 106, 109 

Krsna Dhyan, 79 

Krsna Vilas, 105 

Kucarani, 226 

Kukavi Battis?, 75 

Kumirpal, 16 

Kumarpal Pratibodh, 4, 32, 40 

Kumbha (Rand), 18, 155 

Kumbhda Kirti Prakd§, 213 

Kumbhakaran, 8 

Kunariya Jogidas (Caran), 66, 177 

Kwidaliya Satak, 213 

Kunjan, 217 

Kunjo Devi, 131 

Kuntildey (Raja), 74 

Kun Samajhai Catwari ra Kaul, 
234 

Kunwar Ranmal ri Vat, 184 

Kutwar Sardarsinghji ro Vindofau, 
14 

Kunwarsi Sankhalo, 183 

Kunwar Sri Anipsiighji ri Veli, 69 

Kunwar Ummedsinha Khindasar, 
222 

Kuran, 79 

Kur jan, 243 

Kirma YaS Kalanidhi, 213 

Kuruksetra Lila, 132 

KuéSal Labh, 79, 154, 155, 165, 166, 
168, 177 

Kusum Sri Mahasati Caupai, 157 

Kutab, 127 

Kuvalayma{a, 3, 22 
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Ladesar (Magazine), 235, 243 
— (Book), 236 

Laghu Hari Prahlad Carit, 115 

Lahofi Balkrsna, 238 
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Lakha (Rana), 18, 52 

Lakhamsen Padmaéwati Caupai, 169 
Lakhpat, 72 

Lakhpat Pingal, 177,178 
Laksmansinha (of Sisoda), 18 

L: ksmansinha ‘Raswant’, 224, 230 
Lakgmitilak Gani, 29 

Laladi Ek Pheran Gamagi, 234 
Lalas Haridas, 90 

Lalas Pirdan, 88, 90 
Lalas Ramdan, 74 

Lalas Sitaram, 244 

Lalas Omardan, 208, 227 
Laldas (Mali), 127 
Laldasji, 100, 127-131 
Lialdas (Garibdasi), 126 
Lalgiriji, 101, 145 

Lall (Hall), 41 

Lalnathji (Jasnathip, 116 
Laikdn Dhant, 217 
Lapatyo Jagannath, 18 
Lavji Muni, 23 

Lawanya Samay, 38 * 
Lay Yog Battist, 207 

Lila Sagar, 132 

Liltans, 224 

Lilawati, 156 

Lohat, 110 

Lonka Sah, 23 

Lil, 222 

Lir, 115 

Limba Baba, 147 

Lumbat, 52 

Liinkaran (Rav), 56, 57 
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Machali man Mhdro, 231 
Mada Ram, 141 


Madhau Das (Jagjiwanyi's disciple), 
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Madhaudas, 135 

Mddhavanal Caupai, 154 
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165, 166 

Madhavanal Kaémkardala  Pra- 
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Madhaysitha (Rawat of Kanaud), 
7 
Madh6das Maidani, 109 
Madhosinha (Hada), 48 
Madhumati, 244 
Madu (Johiya), 43 
Magan Caritra, 213 
Magh Pindat, R*ja Bhoj ar Dokart 
ri Vat, 184 
Mahabharat, 30, 31, 63, 82, 90, 93, 
99, 116, 135, 190, 204, 205, 218 
Mahabharat ko Sri Gane§, 239 
Mahabharat Ripak, 179 
Mahadan Bai, 74 
Mahddev Parwati ri Veli, 81 
Mahanand, 131 
Mahanay Prakas, 4 
Maharaja Ajitsinghji ki Dawavait, 
181 
Maharaja Bahadursinha, 183 
Maharaja Gajsingh ro Ripak, 72 
Maharaja Ratansiighji ro Ripak, 
74 
Maharaja Raysiighji ri Satiyon ra . 
. Kavitt, 69 
Maharaja Sangramsinha, 214° 
Maharaja Sardarsinghji ra Marsiya, 
74 
Maharaja Sri Sivsinghji ra Kavitt, 
73 
Maharaj Catursinha, 209 
Maharaj Ganpatsiighji ra Kavitt, 
74 
Maharaj Haridasji ki Paraci, 120 
Maharaj Kurwar Sardarsiighji ra 
Kavitt, 74 
Maharaj Padamsiigh ri Vat, 183 
Maharaj Ratansinghjt ki Dawavait, 
181 
Mahdrana Bh'msiagh ra Shiiland, 
74 
Maharaéna Caritamrta, 213 
Maharana Pratap, 239 
Mahdrand ri Olyin, 222 
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Maharsi Kanha, 219, 239 
Mahargi Sitaram, 224, 229, 231, 
234 
_ Mahavir ri Olakhan, 242 
Mahav Yas Prakas, 71 
Mahendra Sari, 28 
Mahesdas (Rav), 66, 69, 86 
Mahe$Swari, 235, 243 
Mahimasar Nisdi, t45 
Mahipal Caupat, 156 
Mahiyariya Mcdsintha, 209, 210 
Mahiyariya Nathisitha, 212 
Mahinina Stotra, 209 
Mahmiay, 77 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, 15, 17 
Mohri Majej, 70 
Maikati Kaya Mulkati Dharati, 
233 
Makhan Cori Lila, 132 
Mala Pingal, 161 
Malay Suidar? Caupa. 156 
Malay Swidari Katha, 37 
Maldev (Rav of Jodhpur), 57-59, 
64 
—Rawat, 64 
Mali Likhamoji, 187 
Mallinath, 19, 42, 43, 58 
Mallinath Kavya, 37 
Mallakhan, 52 
Malik (Das), 135 
Man, 8 
Manakho, 218 
Manak Mahima, 213 
Manasa R4m, 120, 121 
Manav Mitra Ram Caritra, 209 
Man Carit, 138 
Mancch Kavi (Manasa Ram), 3, 
74,177 
Mandan, 135 
Maidansi Kampawat ri Vat, 184 
Mandhata ri Vat, 184 
Mangali Sadh, 131 
Manikyacandra Siri, 180 
Manikya Sufdar Sari, 37 
Mani Madhukar, 232 
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Manisd Laksa Candrika, 207 

Maniyar Jankho, 46 

Marijhal Rat, 237 

Man Kutuhal (Manwat? Vinaywatt 
Prahanudth), 38 

Manmohandasji, 132 

Manohardas (Rav of 
Sekhawati), 66 

Manohar ‘Prabhakar’. 223 

Manorath Ram, 138 

Man Paces’, 213 

Man Pratibodh, 144 

Mansiaha | - Raja of Arner, 66-68 
— Maharaji of Jodhpur, 74, 78, 

105 

Man Thamb Surir Saddhan, 104 
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rary, Bikaner, 44 

MSS,- of Mr. Dulicand Gupta, 
Alwar, 128, 129 

MS. - of Radh& Kesna Newatiya, 
Calcutta, 117, 118, 121-123 

Magqbial Ahmad, 230 

Markandey Purdn, 42, 77, 79 

Marsiva (of Ravraja Bakhtawar- 
sinha, Alwar), 73 

Marsiva Rav Raysingh Sirohi ra, 
63, 64 

Marsiya Rav Surtdn ra, 62 

Maru Bharati - (Book), 214 

—(Magazine), 243 

Maru Mayank (Sri Pamdev Carit- 
ra), 219 

Maru M njhar, 226 

Maru Sri, 243 

Maru Vani, 215, 243 

Marwédi, 243 

Marwadi Bhaskar, 243 

Marwadi Hitkarak, 243 

Marwadi Mausar aur Sagat Janjal, 
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Marwédi Vyakaran, 201 
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Marwani, 217 

Marwad ra Vir Didh Prakai, 212 

Mataji ra Chand, $2, 77 

Mataji ri Vacanika, 89, 90, 181 

Mathur Brajmohan, 225 

Mathur Govindlal, 239 

Mathur Jagdis 240 

Mai ro Poredar, 240 

Mati Sundar, 135 

Matki Lila, 132 

Matrbhasaé Dohawali, 212 

Matsyodar Ras, 157 

Mawadiya Mijaj, 75 

Mawji, 151 : 

Mayan Chatid, 38 

Mayan Purdn, 39 

Mac Aliester, 201 

Meghdit, 217, 223 

Meghmail, 223 

Meghmal Bhaddari (Dak Bhad- 
dali), 39 

Meghraj, 58 ? 

Meghraj ‘Mukul’, 215, 221, 224, 
225, 227, 229, 230, 232 . 

Mehdi Mahim, 210 

. MehdG Khangar, 54 

Mehdi Jada, 64 

Mehdi Kalyandas (Jadawat), 66 

Mehdi Laiji, 54 

Mehdi Mahadan, 74 

Mehoji, 11, 85, 95 

Mehrajot Kimpa, 59 

Menariya Motilal, 201, 244 

Menariya Purusottam, 188 

Mer§, 18, 51 = 

Merutung, 32 

Mevai ra Rinkha?, 233 

Mhane de ne nandal pomaco, 188 

Mhdro Des, 243 

Mihir Bhoj, 15 

Military Memoirs, 1 

Mimjhar, 224 

Mi‘jhar, 224, 225, 228 

Miran, 219 

Miran (Mira Bai), 50, 95, 135, 
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Misra Srilal, 242 
Misran Siryamall, 3, 8, 13, 75 
195-198, 205, 210, 212, 220 
Modani Manasa Ram, 140 
Modi Srinath, 239 
Mohabbat Khan (Nawab), 62 
Mohakamsinha Rathore (of 
Mewar), 66 
Mohammed Sadiq, 228 
Mohammed Sahib, 79 
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Anantananid, 109 
- Nirajani, 119 
— Mewada (Dadipanthi), 123 
Mohan Satsai, 213 
Mohansinha, 191 
Mohanvijay, 161 
Mohilan ri Vat, 184 
Moh Mardan, 75 
Moh Vivek Sativad, 125 
Mokal, 18, 45, 51, 52 
Moksa Bhawan, 207 
Moksamarg Prakasak, 24 
Morpatikh, 229 
Moti Ram, 135 
Moti Ramji, 143 
Motisar Catara, 66 
Motiyai ra@ Soratha, 206 
Mrgaputra Caupat, 157 
Mrgawati Ras, 155 
Mrgaya Bawni, 213 
Mrgayé Mreetidra, 210 
Mrnalwati, 16 
Muhabbatsitha (Kachvaha), 48 
Muhammed Ghori, 16, 17° 
Muhammed Sah, 16 
Muhammed Tuglugq, 16 
Muhnot Nainsi (Nainsi), 2, 43, 52, 
181, 182 
Muhta Rughnath, 86 
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Mukansinha, 221 

Muktimarg, 132 

Mokt Ram, 138 

Mukund D4n, 214 
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237 

Mildasji, 143 

Mal Padam Mahdgyan, 104 

Mima (folk songs), 188 
—magazine, 243 
—anthology, 237 

Miimal-Maheridra, 184 

Minigha Mori, 214 

Muni Jinvijay, 201 

Muni Kanakamar, 4 

Muntakhab-ul-tawarikh, 182 

Murad, 67, 68 

Muralidhar, 131 

Murali Ram, 135-137 

Muraridas (of Bindi), 214 

Murari Ram, 145 

Murtza Ali, 74 

Misi, 73 


Nabhadas, 78, 106 

Nagari Pracarini Sabha, Varanasi, 
166 

Nagauri Gulabcanid, 235, 238 

Nag Daman, 83, 84 

Nagdaman Caupai, 83 

Ndgdaman Chend, 83 

Nagduman Katha, 83 

Nagji-Nagmati, 162, 173 

Nagraj, 56 

Nagraj Ditigal Kos, 179 

Nahari Shag do, 240 

Nahata A.C. 192, 201, 242 

Nahata Bhanwarlal, 241 

Nai Binani, 239 

Nainah Khityo nir, 236, 237 

Nainsi, 243 

Nainsi ri Khyat, 2, 43, 52, 182 

Nainsi ro Sako, 240 

Nain Odoji, 111 
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Naisdhiva Carit, 34 
Najaf Kuli Khan, 74 
Naf Damayanti Caupai, 155 
Nam Bawni, 154 
Namdev, 50, 99, 135, 148 
Namdev ki Paraci, 120 
Namdev $1i Krgnadas, 153 
Nam Mahima, 143 
Nam Mala of Bhikhjanji, 125 
- of Laldas Garibpanthi, 126 
127 
~ of Mohandas Mewada, 127 
- of Hirdai Ram, 127 
—of Ramdasji, 144 
~ of KuSal Labh, 154 
Nam-nidhi, 97 
Nam Nidhi Lila, 121 
Nam Nisdni, 140 
Nam Pratap, 138 
Nanak (Das), 139, 140 
Nand (King ninth), 30 
Narid Battisi, 38 
Nanv Yog, 136 
Narasa (Kayasth), 163 
Narasi (Mehta), 135 
Narasiji ro Mahero, 150, 190 


Narayandas (of the tradition of 


Agradas), 109 

~— of Jaitpur, 143 
Narayanji, 187 
Narayan Lila - of Devoji, 116 


—of Harakha Ram, 140 


Narayan Neh, 88 
Narhari, 67 
Naridas, 119 
Narpati Natha, 33 
Nara, 48 


Narwad Sattawat Supiydrde Layau 
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Nasket Lila, 132 
Natak Sam tsar, 135 
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Nathji, 118 
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Natho, 117 Nupa Bai, 132 

Nath Pad Puspanjali, 105 Nivon Marg, 240 

Nath Stotra, 105 

Natha Sadh, 131 Ojha Dindayal, 188, 228, 242 

Nav Boli, 6 Ojha Gaurifankar Hiradcand, 200 

Navkdr Vyakhan, 180 Olambo, 116 

Navo Rog, 209 Ofamo, 215, 235, 243 

Nay Padarth, 160 Olkhan—(Book), 240 

Nav Ras men Ros Hasya, 226 — (Magazine), 243 

Nawal Nath, 106 Olan, 231 

Nawal Ram, 120, 133-137 Olan ri Olyan, 231 

Nawal Sagar, 135 Olyan (folk songs), 188 

Nayanafidi,4 ° 

Nema Ram, 187 ‘ PAbiji, 59, 147 

Nemi Barahmdasa, 28 Pabiji ka Pawdda, 189 

Neminath Phagu, 31 Pabiji ré Chand, 59 

Nemi Rajimati Git, 157 Pabiijt ré Soratha, 204 

Newatiya Radha Kysna, (f.n.) 117 Pabu Praka§—of Asiya Modji, 205 

Nhan, 192 —of Jodha Agarsinha, 205 

Nihalde Sultan, 190 Pacoriya Jamanaprasad, 239 

Nij Rip Lila, 121 Ped mani ro Sarap, 235 

Nikal sig Pura, 116 Padamavat, 36 

Nimandha Bandh, 78 : Padam Bhagat, 7, 11, 94, 95 

Nirdlamb, 144 » Padawali—(of Miran Bai), 150 

Niropakh Mal Jog, 117 Padihar Girdharisinha, 218, 225, 

Nirbhai Dhyan, 139 230 

Niratijan Nirwan, 104 Padmanabh, 53 

Niranjon Stuti, 125 Padma Puran, 154 

Niranay Bodh, 144 Padmini (of Cittore), 156-159 

Nirwan Lila, 121 Padmini Carit Caupa®, 156-57 

Nisdni Gajmokh, 82 Padmini Caupai, 156 

Nisdni M:thes Dal ipatot ri, 66 Pahada, 127 

Nisdni Radhikaji ri (Radhika Pakhand Khandan, 205 
Nisdni), 83 Palak Dariydy ri Vat, 184 

Nisdri Ratan Mahesdasaut ri, 66 Palhan, 28 

Nisani Sahjahat Patisah ri, 66 Palhawat Bhidhardas, 66 

Nisani Vivek Var, 65, 77, 81 Pall, 5 

Niti M. ajar7, 76 Pancawal', 105 

Niti Satak—of Bhartthati, 135 Parcerdriy Veli, 154 


—of Kavirav Mohansifha, 213 Patichi, 217 
Notes on the grammar of the Old = Pancikaran, 119 
Western Rajasthani with special Pancoji—of Jasnathi Sect, 117 


reference to Apabhramsa and — composer of padas, 187 
Gujarati and Marwari, 202 Pancoli Badriprasad, 239 


Nukati Dand, 241 Patc Patdav Carit Rasu, 30 
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Patic Taiitra, 238 

Paiday YaSendu Catidrika (Ukti 
Carndrikd), 8, 205 

Pande Siy, 230 

Pandiya Bhim, 228, 230 

Patidra Tithi, 117 

Panihdri, 188 

Pani Pali Pal, 239 

Pankhi Purdn (Gun Patkhi Pra- 
mod), 8% 

Panna Dhay, 239 

Panrah Tithi ra Ditha, 157 

Panthi Gir, t54 

Panwar Baijnath, 236, 237, 240, 
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Paracd ko Alig, 125 

ParadeSsi ri Goradi, 236 

Parampard, 243 

Param Vir, 221 

Paranyodi Kattwari, 236 

Parbhati, 223 

Pardesi Pritam ko Jodau, 121 

Parik Buddhiprakas, 227 

Parik NandkiSor, 225 
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Pemdas, 135 
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Phitdol Samadhi, 130 
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Pichmi Pir ra Chatid, 207 
Pitigal Prakas, 177 
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Pinpali, 188 
Pipa, 9, 106, 135, 147, 148 
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Prapane Paccisi, 213 

Prasad, 231 

Pratap (Maharana of Mewar), 62, 
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Pr itdp Patakd, 222 

Pratapsinha (Kachvaha), 48 

Pratap Yas Catidroday, 213 

Pratiti Bodh, 134 

Pratyay Payodhar, 179, 210 
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Premji ‘Prem’, 220, 227, 230, 236 

Prem Nam, \19 

Prem Padar sth, 119 
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Prthyiraj Rasau, 8, 17, 68, 159, 168 
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Rampratap, 133, 136 
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Ras Dhara, 223 
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Ratansi (Rav, Rathore), 149 
Ratansinha 
+ Maharaja of Bikaner, 74, 145 
~— of Mewar, 18 
—of Ratlam, 68, 71 
—of Jaitaéran, 64 
RatanG Aksaysinha, 214, 221 
Ratant Hammirdan, 72, 177 
Ratant Virbhan, 2, 69, 70, 201 
Ratan Vilas, 74 
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Ratnasdr, 207 
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Ratnasen Sari, 29 
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Sam Dharma Maji, 240 
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Sanda Padama, 65 
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Santdas Barah-Hazari, 125 

Santdasji (Gudadpanthi), 100, 108, 
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Sant Devayat, 187 

Santi Jin Stavan, 160 

Santinath Dev Ras, 29 

Santos Bawni, 76 

Sait Sirama K@ Ang, 132 

Sadnwat Ramji, 140 
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Sarma Damodarprasad, 236 
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Sarma Madangopal, 224, 229, 230 
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Sarma Nagraj, 226, 240, 241 (f.n.) 

Sarma Radhesyam, 230 

Sarma Ramgopal ‘Nawal’, 224, 
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Sarma Ramniranjan, 238, 241 (f.n.) 

Sarma Ramniwas, 235, 236 

Sarma Trilok, 228 
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—of Swami Uday Ram, 120 
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Siddharth Siri, 22 

Siddh Jasnathji ro Sirloko, 220 

Siddh Madanmohan, 239 

Siddh-Muktaphal, 105 

Siddhraj Jaysinha, 16, 41 

Siddhrav Chattisi, 75 

Siddh Sampraday Gratth, 105 
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Sth Chattisi, 75 
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Sikh PraSna Soran, 145 
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Siksd Battisi, 145 
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Sindhayac Dayaldas, 181, 182 

Sindhayac Fateh Ram, 72 

Sindhayac Gaipo ‘Tunkaro’, 65 

Sindhayac Hardan, 179 

Sitthal Sut Priyamelak Ras, 155 
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Sip, 241 
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Sisodiya Bhim, 65, 66 

Sisupal Vadh, 34 
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Sithanad Sudhaér Natak, 238 

Siva, 57 
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Soda Barhat Jamnaji, 54 

Sodhai Anatidsingh rd Marsiva, 207 

Sodhdyan, 207 
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Solah Tithi, 104 

Solanki Bastimal, 230 
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Som Marti, 29 
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Soni Jagannath, 136 
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Sonal Bhiig, 238, 241 

Sram Satak, 212 
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Sricand Ray, 235 
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Sri Dadit Vani, 123 
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Sri Guru Granth Sahibjt, 148 

Sri Jindatt Siri Stuti, 5 

Sri Krsna Carit, 121 

Sri Krsnopama, 206 

Sri Laldasji Maharaj ki Paricdwali, 
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Srimali Narayan Datt, 224, 238- 
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Srimali Rameswar, 221, 228, 232, 
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105 
Stuti Awtar ki, 112 
Subdhukumar ro Bakhan, 160 
Subhasitawali, 34 
Subh Sil, 32 
Subodhini, 207 
Sija Balecha ra Kavitt, 64 
Sujansinha, 71 
Sukhanand, 106, 109 
Sukhram, 139 
Sukhramdas (Luhar), 140 
Suk Sativadd, 125 , 
Siksmopades, 205 . 
Sukumal Mahamuni Caupai, 156 
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-—of Haridevdasji, 143 
Sumirdn Dhyan, 139 
Sumiran ka Ang 
— of Carandasji, 132 
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— of Dariyavji, 138 
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Siraj Stotra, 116 
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Surjandas (Surjanji Piniya), 7, 84, 
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Uriyard, 240 

Updes Battisi, 160 

UpdeS Bodh, 134 

Updes Saptati, 32 

UpdeS Tisi, 160 

Usa Puran (Katha Usa Puran), 113 


Unam Kumdy Carit Caupai, (00 
Uttam Nath, 106 
Uvaesmal Kahdnay Chappav, 29 


Vacanihd — ROfhaad (Rathore ~ 
Ratansitiehii Mahesddsaat ri, 82, 
68, 69, 87, 159, 181, 202 

Vaean Vivek Paccisi, 76 

Vichal, 58 

Vadafi, 214, 215, 222 

Vagvar, 243 

Vaicdriki, 243 

Vaidyaksdr, 71 

Vairagva Battisi, 160 

Vairagva Bodh, 134 

Vairdgya ka Ang, 132 

Vairdgya Vrid, 119 

Vaisak Varta, 75 

Vais Varia, 75 

Vaisakh Mahatam ri Katha, 185 

Vaisnva Sar Bodh, 136 

Vaisyopakdrak, 235, 239, 243 

Vaital Paccisi, 185 

Vairal Pancvinstika, 185 

Vajind, 9, 126 

Vajrasen Stiri, 21, 27 

Vakil Sahab, 238, 241 

Valmiki, 88 

Valmiki Ramayan, 82 

Vyaigydrth Prakas, 213 

Va.i (Lok Sanskrti), 243 

Vani Bhisan, 73 

Vanik Bahattari, 213 

Vaniya] Harji, 114 

Vans Bhaskar, 3, 8, 195 

Vansiir Krparam, 183 

Vanya (Baniyad) Rasau, 210 

Varada, 243 

Varan Vidya, 116 

Varas Ganth, 236 

Var Jidi yo Tap, 191 

Varma Gajanan, 223, 224, 228, 230, 
231 

Varma Manikyalal, 214 

Varnak-Samuccay, 180 
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Vorna Ratnakor, 102 

Varndarth Manjari, 205 

Varsali Holi avi Prahunit re, 188 

Varsalpur Gadh Vijay (Sujan 
R4sau), 71 

Varsibha (Rathore), 47 

Vasatt Vilas ( Phdgu), 34, 35, 38, 222 

Vastupal Tejpal, 29 

Vostupal Tejpal Ras, 155 

Vat (on Raskrida), 83 

Vedait Paribhasa, 119 

Veli Krisan Rukmani ri, 42, 78, 80, 
90, 202 . 

Vena (Rav), 72 - 

Veni, 135 

Vicdr Bawni, 214 

Vicar Bodh 
— of Ramjanji Laddha, 134 
—of Mukt Ram, 138 
~ of Sukhramdas, 140 

Vicdrmal;.135 ° ; 

Viedr Nisayi,140 °° fg 

Vicitva Ra-ndyan; 82 


Vidad Singdr,70 : 


Vidur Battisi, 75 
Vidya Uday, 238 
Vidyavilas Pavad:u, 37 
Vidyavilas Ras, 157 
Vigrahraj IT (Cauhan), 16 
Vijay Bhadra, 35 
Vijaypal Rasau, 8 
Vika (Dabi), 146 
Vikramaditya, 33, 163, 164 
Vikrom Carit, 32 
Vilhoji, 111, 112 
Vimal, 29 . 
Vinaycandra 
—author of Mallinath Kavya, 37 
—A Jain poet, 160 
Vinay Malika, 132 
Vinay Path, 213 
Vinay Prabh Upadhyay, 30 
Vinjara re lok desduri thay, 188 
Vinjhrai Ahir rt Vat, 184 
Vipra mtist, 121 
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Virah Agani ko Jodau, 121 
Virah ko Aig ‘of Dariyavji), 138 
Viram (Rathore), 19, 41-43, 56 
Virat Parva, 31 
Vir Caritra Satsai, 213 
Virhani ko Jodau, 121 
Vir Hazara, 213 
Virmayan, 9,19, 42, 56, 72, 182 
Vir Pija Satsai, 213 
Vir Satak, 212 
Vir Satsal - of Stryamall Misran, 
196, 210 i 
~ of Mcdji Asiya, 210 
~of Nathisitha Mahiyariya, 
212 
Virud Chihattari, 62 
Virud Prakas, 72 
Vir Vinod —of Bankidas, 75 
—of Kaviraja Syamaldis, 
178, 200 
Visal Bhérat, 243 
Visan Astotra, 114 
Visan Chattisi, 111 f 
Visnu Carit, 115 ‘ 
Visnudas, 187 
Visral Dido, 64 
Vis wambhara, 243 
Viswanath ‘Vimales’, 217, 225-227, 
230 
Vithd Baghji, 57 
Vitha Bhoma, 74 
Vitht: Meha, 59 
Vihii Rangrelo ‘Virdas Rohadiyo', 
60 
Vitha Sijo (Nagarajot), 56, 69, 
202 
Vitha Sara, 54 
Vivek Gita, 129 
Vivek Nath, 106 
Veddh Vivah Natak, 238 
Virddh Vivah Vidasan, 239 
Vridavan Satak, 208 
Vr ti Bodh, 205 
Vyas Bhafdau, 54 
Vyas Bharat, 239 
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Vyas Bhawanidas 230, 231, 240 
—author of Ai Auad Vilis, 147 Vyas Tdracand, 147 
—author of Var, 183 Vyds Ved, 228, 231 


Vyas Candrasekhar, 214 
Vyas Ganesilal ‘Ustad’, 214, 224, Yogya Bukhan, AMI 


227, 230 Yas Kirti, 4 

Vyas Jayndrayan, 214 Yogarik Sarak, 207 

Vyas Muralidhar, 192, 235-237, Yog Bhanu Prakdsika, 207 
240 Yog ka Ang, 132 

Vyas Satyandrayan Gangadas, 236- Yog Sutideh Sdgar Varnan, \32 
37, 238 Yog Stra ki Tika, 209 

Vyas Sridhar, 16, 41, 45, 77 

vyas Srimaat Kumar, 216, 228, Zafar Khan, 16, 41 
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various languages. But it is certainly:4 
son of India who claimis.to‘be educated : 
thing about languages other than his.owa 
in this process, the _— Shee 7 


and ice pilinae yy 
as ‘* 7 
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